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Date:         Sat, 1 Nov 1997 13:55:21 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Authenticated sender is <sands@alphas.csd.uwm.edu>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 30 Oct 1997 to 31 Oct 1997
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Hi Ernest,
 
You can look at the syllaweb for my course, Theory and Practice of Peer
Tutoring, at:
 
    http://www.uwm.edu:80/People/sands/440syll.htm
 
That course is new to me, so it follows a plan fairly similar to those that have
been taught here before by Alice Gillam and Chuck Schuster, with the addition of
significant work in emerging technologies. Next fall I'll be teaching a
completely revamped version -- for which I'd be happy to take suggestions for
READINGS and ACTIVITIES.
 
 
___________________________________
Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
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Date:         Sat, 1 Nov 1997 15:22:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         D'Ann George <dgeorge@WELCHLINK.WELCH.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment instruments in use
In-Reply-To:  <345A2EC6.6238658B@unomaha.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Robert,
 
You may want to consider using multiple measures to assess your student's
knowledge at the end of a course in argument; some of those measures may
look at the students' actual writing, some may not.  The advantage of a few
fill-in-the-blank questions, such as those testing a student's ability to
recognize good documentation, logical fallacies, even (dare I say)
"grammar" problems, is that it is much easier to show clear and consistent
progress in these areas.
 
 It is much more difficult to show clear progress (especially in a single
semester) with direct assessments of writing, though I think that writing
samples--perhaps an entire portfolio of writing--should be the single most
important representation of the kind and quality of work that students do
in any writing course.
 
Good luck with your design
 
 
At 01:17 PM 10/31/97 -0600, you wrote:
>Robert:
>I think Ed was just feeling grouchy this morning. .
>Irv
>
>robert delius royar wrote:
>
>> I need the advice of other WPAs on how to respond to a recent request
>> regarding program and student assessment.  We are beginning a new gen.
>> ed. program with a five-year assessment (details not yet worked out).
>
>
>
>Attachment Converted: "c:\eudora\attach\vcard8.vcf"
>
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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Date:         Sat, 1 Nov 1997 18:40:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Tutors
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Ernest, the peer tutoring program at Michigan is made up of undergraduate
students.  The tutors are required to take two-courses, one which
emphasizes the theory of peer tutoring and involves a lot of
observation/analysis/discussion, and one where students tutor for credit
and meet to "debrief" once a week.  You can check out a recent syllabus for
both classes at:
 
http://www.lsa.umich.edu/ecb/ECB300.html
 
and
 
http://www.lsa.umich.edu/ecb/ECB301.html
 
If you have specific questions about assignments, etc., I can answer them
off list if you like.  Best of luck!
 
--Becky
 
>Hi folks,
>
>I am designing a course to teach advanced undergraduate English majors to
>become peers tutors for courses within the English major.  At this point I
>am putting together a list of possible readings and activities for this
>course.  I was wondering if folks who have taught similar courses or have
>similar programs in operation would mind sharing any of their acquired
>wisdom with me in the form of syllabi, reading suggestions, and course
>activities.  Or if you have references where you think I might go for this
>kind of information.
>
>Thanks,
>
>Ernest Stromberg
>Associate Director of Composition
>University of Oregon
>Eugene, OR 97403
>
>els@darkwing.uoregon.edu
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Date:         Sat, 1 Nov 1997 19:03:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <dhickey@RICHMOND.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Tutors
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Dear Ernest,
 
Please visit our WAC site where you will find a link to English 376, a 3
credit course in peer tutoring.  The syllabus is online, along with
readings, though you cannot access the texts of those articles from off
campus. (The url is in my signature file below.)
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 07:27 PM 10/31/97 -0800, you wrote:
>
>I am designing a course to teach advanced undergraduate English majors to
>become peers tutors for courses within the English major.  At this point I
>am putting together a list of possible readings and activities for this
>course.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey                        dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.richmond.edu/~wac/
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
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Date:         Sat, 1 Nov 1997 20:40:01 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Steven Marx <mmarx@SCOTT.SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Tutors
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.971031192315.6097A-100000@darkwing.uoregon.e du>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Ernest,
   At Skidmore College we have a very established peer tutor training
course, EN 303.  Combines readings in theory and pedagogy with writing and
a tutoring practicum with our developmental writers.   Our Writing Center
director , Phil Boshoff, currently teaches the course.  I invite you to
visit the course website:
 
http://www.skidmore.edu/foureyes/english/EN_303/main.html
 
Let me know if you would like more information.
 
Michael Marx
 
At 07:27 PM 10/31/97 -0800, you wrote:
>Hi folks,
>
>I am designing a course to teach advanced undergraduate English majors to
>become peers tutors for courses within the English major.  At this point I
>am putting together a list of possible readings and activities for this
>course.  I was wondering if folks who have taught similar courses or have
>similar programs in operation would mind sharing any of their acquired
>wisdom with me in the form of syllabi, reading suggestions, and course
>activities.  Or if you have references where you think I might go for this
>kind of information.
>
>Thanks,
>
>Ernest Stromberg
>Associate Director of Composition
>University of Oregon
>Eugene, OR 97403
>
>els@darkwing.uoregon.edu
>
>
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Date:         Sun, 2 Nov 1997 10:17:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JOEL NYDAHL <NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU>
Subject:      Thanks with the hired gun problem
X-cc:         NK_NYDAHL@apollo.commnet.edu
 
I want to thank all of you who came through with information and advice
concerning my "hired gun" problem--especially Tom Morrissey, Rita Malenczyk,
Chet Pryor, Mary Segall, Bill Murdick, Howard Davis, and Nick Carbone.
The problem, by the way, may have gone away--for now.  We'll see.
 
Joel Nydahl
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 2 Nov 1997 11:18:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michelle Payne <Mmpayne@AOL.COM>
Subject:      new email address
 
Please redirect my mail to mpayne@atlas.idbsu.edu.
 
Thanks,
Michelle Payne
Boise State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 2 Nov 1997 19:02:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
In-Reply-To:  <971030071438.206186ea@commnet.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Joel,
 
Here at Arizona State University, we're fortunate to have a model
designed by Dave Schwalm and John Ramage, which "stretches" the
first required class, ENG 101, over two semesters.  I can send
you the specifics if you'd like and think theyh might help, but
the gist is that--compared to the older "drill-and-fill" community
college model--we have nearly _twice as many_ students still
here and passing the next course (ENG 102).  In the three years
we've offered "Stretch," then, more then 600 students who
would not have remained at ASU stuck around . . . and at $1,100
a semester, that's a _lot_ of income to the university.
 
A good basic writing class makes money for the college, rather
than costing money--and we can prove it.
 
Best,
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302        e-mail: gglau@asu.edu     |
|                                                        |
|  Office: (602) 965-3898      FAX: (602) 965-3451       |
|          http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/             |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
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Date:         Sun, 2 Nov 1997 19:25:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/02/97 19:02
 
As Greg Glau suggests, "stretch" is a very good way to make "basic writing"
inseparable from your composition curriculum. It is not there to be picked off
and outsourced. Some ASU students take their comp requirement over 9 hours and
some take it over 6 (and some do it in 3 too). John and I are always flattered
when Greg credits us as the designers of "stretch," but I haven't been in the
English department since 1992, and John was gone from the dept from 93-96 or
some such running another operation. Without Greg, there would be no
"stretch," and there would be no studies demonstrating the power of the
approach for students and the economic advantages of stretch to the
universities. Greg and Duane and Leanna Hall and the instructors have made
this puppy work in a very complex institution.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Sun, 2 Nov 1997 19:04:09 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment instruments in use
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19971101152221.00a6ae8c@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
At 01:17 PM 10/31/97 -0600, you wrote:
>Robert:
>I think Ed was just feeling grouchy this morning. .
>Irv
 
Yeah, that's true.  Sorry for the grouchiness, Robert and everybody.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 2 Nov 1997 19:27:36 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
X-To:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.971102185854.21081A-100000@general4.asu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
And don't forget the article in WPA on the program.  It's Sunday night and
I don't have my journals with me but it was within the last two years.
Greg will help.  It is a wonderful program.  I wish we could do it here.
I'm trying...
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 09:26:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I have only the tiniest sympathy for someone who prints out a paper the
morning it is due and who doesn't understand enough about computers to not
save over someone else's file on something as important as a graded paper.
Of course I have inadvertantly erased my own files, used save instead of
"save as", had printer problems, system failures, disk crashes, etc., etc.
Learning to live with and manage such things is part of the world today.
Would you accept an excuse from your lawyer that: "I blew the statute of
limitations because my partner overwrote my file for your case.  Sorry."?
In my profession missed deadlines can have severe consequences - and
computer glitches are no longer accepted as excuses in most cases.  If she
learns now, this is a cheap lesson.
 
BTW, in orientation, I tell the students how to plagiarize by computer -
how erasing doesn't erase, how others can piggyback on their work,
especially if they use the computer lab for their work, and so on.  I have
seen and heard and learned about many more tricks than most of them have
thought of - and the net result is that they are more careful than before I
started doing this - at least as measured by the number of seeming
violations related to computer use.  The increasing number of students with
their own computers is also contributing to the solution to this problem.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 08:37:37 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      COMP TALES
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Hey, WPA-Listers!
 
Min-Zhan Lu and I are projecting a book called COMP TALES.  It will be a
collection of the stories that college-composition people like to tell
about themselves, their colleagues, and their work.   We are hoping that
WPA listservers will be the first to contribute.
 
We are interested in stories, anecdotes, and tales you tell and retell.
They can be about students, courses, teachers, colleagues, departments,
administrators, conferences, graduate school, the public--anything
connected with college composition.  We would like for you to write the
stories in the same way and in the same spirit that you actually tell
them.
 
We imagine that most of the stories told are about paragraph size in
length.  In a few sentences more, we would like you to describe the
customary context in which you tell the story: when, where, to whom, and
why you like to tell it.  This will be useful since we are thinking of
adding an afterword exploring how composition shapes and is shaped by
narratives.
 
DON'T SEND YOUR STORIES VIA THE WPA-LIST.  Send them off-list, to either
Min-zhan Lu:
 
<min-zhan.lu@drake.edu>
 
or myself:
 
<rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu>
Rich Haswell
Dept. of Arts & Humanities
Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
 
Again, DON'T send your stories via this WPA-L.
 
Your stories will be seen by only the two of us until publication, and
those not used will never be seen by anybody else.  You can name names
or use pseudonyms and circumlocutions (e.g., "they say that a well-known
comp researcher once..." or "a large public university in the
mid-west").  You can remain anonymous if you choose.  (A list of
contributors who would like to be acknowledged will be included at the
beginning or the end of the volume.)  In short, we are aware of the need
to protect everyone's privacy.
 
Send us some good stories.  And pass the word around!
 
Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 10:20:32 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judith Goleman <goleman@UMBSKY.CC.UMB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
 
Could you please send me a description of your "stretch" course at ASU?
We're contemplating something similar at UMass-Boston, and I'd like to
see your model.  My e-mail: Goleman@umbsky.cc.umb.edu.
Thank you, Judith Goleman, director, Freshman Writing
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 07:41:58 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Citation for article on the Stretch Program
In-Reply-To:  <009BCBCA.949B7500.239@umbsky.cc.umb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Here is the citation for the article I mentioned on the Stretch Program:
"The Stretch Program": Arizona State University's New Model of
University-level Basic Writing Instruction. Gregory R. Glau. _WPA_ Vol.
20, Number 1/2, Fall/Winter 1996.
 
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 10:32:28 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Brad Stull <bstull@NIAGARA.RIVIER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
 
In message  <009BCBCA.949B7500.239@umbsky.cc.umb.edu> Writing Program
Administration writes:
> Could you please send me a description of your "stretch" course at ASU?
> We're contemplating something similar at UMass-Boston, and I'd like to
> see your model.  My e-mail: Goleman@umbsky.cc.umb.edu.
> Thank you, Judith Goleman, director, Freshman Writing
 
======
 
Judith: for published results, see the WPA journal 20.1/2 (Fall/Winter '96).
 
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 07:46:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
In-Reply-To:  <009BCBCA.949B7500.239@umbsky.cc.umb.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
See the Fall/Winter 1996 _WPA: Writing Program Administration_ for the
article by Greg Glau which describes the program.
 
 
 
>Could you please send me a description of your "stretch" course at ASU?
>We're contemplating something similar at UMass-Boston, and I'd like to
>see your model.  My e-mail: Goleman@umbsky.cc.umb.edu.
>Thank you, Judith Goleman, director, Freshman Writing
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 09:35:57 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMP TALES
In-Reply-To:  <345D8D51.9F8@falcon.tamucc.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hey, listen up.  Let me tell you about the time Rich Haswell and I  . . .
Whoops, gotta keep that off list.  Don't tell Rich.  He'd be embarrassed.
                                                        --Ed White
 
On Mon, 3 Nov 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Hey, WPA-Listers!
>
> Min-Zhan Lu and I are projecting a book called COMP TALES.  It will be a
> collection of the stories that college-composition people like to tell
> about themselves, their colleagues, and their work.   We are hoping that
> WPA listservers will be the first to contribute.
>
> We are interested in stories, anecdotes, and tales you tell and retell.
> They can be about students, courses, teachers, colleagues, departments,
> administrators, conferences, graduate school, the public--anything
> connected with college composition.  We would like for you to write the
> stories in the same way and in the same spirit that you actually tell
> them.
>
> We imagine that most of the stories told are about paragraph size in
> length.  In a few sentences more, we would like you to describe the
> customary context in which you tell the story: when, where, to whom, and
> why you like to tell it.  This will be useful since we are thinking of
> adding an afterword exploring how composition shapes and is shaped by
> narratives.
>
> DON'T SEND YOUR STORIES VIA THE WPA-LIST.  Send them off-list, to either
> Min-zhan Lu:
>
> <min-zhan.lu@drake.edu>
>
> or myself:
>
> <rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu>
> Rich Haswell
> Dept. of Arts & Humanities
> Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
> Corpus Christi, TX 78412
>
> Again, DON'T send your stories via this WPA-L.
>
> Your stories will be seen by only the two of us until publication, and
> those not used will never be seen by anybody else.  You can name names
> or use pseudonyms and circumlocutions (e.g., "they say that a well-known
> comp researcher once..." or "a large public university in the
> mid-west").  You can remain anonymous if you choose.  (A list of
> contributors who would like to be acknowledged will be included at the
> beginning or the end of the volume.)  In short, we are aware of the need
> to protect everyone's privacy.
>
> Send us some good stories.  And pass the word around!
>
> Rich Haswell
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 10:24:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Candace Tidd <tidd@VANCOUVER.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      New Question: concerning writing portfolios
In-Reply-To:  <v02130509b0751df0b77a@[134.121.50.183]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hi again,
 
To everyone who helped me out on my last question Thank You Very Much!
 
New Question:
 
I am writing my final paper for my English class (Rhetoric and Writing for
Teachers) on writing assessment.  My question is, "What is the best form
of assessment for students in writing classes?"  Another part to this
question is, "How well do writing portfolios work?; How do you set them
up?; and, "How do you grade them?"  Any ideas and/or suggestions would be
greatly appriciated.  By the way, I do not know how to use archives so if
these questions have been asked before I am sorry.
 
Sincerely,
 
Candy Tidd
Student @ Washington State University, Vancouver branch
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 13:49:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         nlerner <nlerner@MCP.EDU>
Organization: MCP/AHS
Subject:      Writing program opportunity
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
For those on the list who were talking about taking their writing
programs on the road and are from HBCUs, I'm forwarding an opportunity.
Good luck!
Neal Lerner
 
TITLE: WRITING SKILLS PROGRAM - DOD
 
> "The Department of Defense encourages the participation of Minority
> Institutions (MIs)."
>
>
> COMMERCE BUSINESS DAILY ISSUE OF OCTOBER 30,1997 PSA#1962
> 45CONS, 1201 Minuteman St, MS 7200, Patrick AFB, FL 32925-3237
> U -- WRITING SKILLS PROGRAM SOL F08650-98-R-0002 DUE 113097 POC SSgt
> Linda Adair, Contract Specialist (407) 494-2306/Sandra Willis,
> Contracting Officer (407) 494-4394 Provide a writing skills program at
> the Defense Equal Opportunity Management Institute (DEOMI). This is an
> academically-structured, first-year, college-level writing program
> specifically designed to improve the writing skills of DEOMI's Equal
> Opportunity Advisor (EOA) Course students. Contractor shall be required
> to provide a program coordinator and classroom instructors/tutors. A
> firm fixed price type contract is contemplated with a one-year basic
> contract period and four (4) one-year options. Security clearances are
> not required. This acquisition is 100% set aside for Historically
> Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) and Minority Institutions
> (MIs). Offers from other than HBCU/MIs will not be considered.
> Solicitation issue date of 10 Nov 97 and proposal due date of 30 Nov 97
> are tentative. Requests for the solicitation must be in writing
> submitted
> to 45 CONS/LGCV, Attn: SSgt Linda Adair, 1201 Minuteman St MU 7200,
> Patrick AFB FL 32925-3237. Phone calls will not be accepted. All
> responsible sources may submit an offer which will be considered by the
> 45th Space Wing. See Numbered Note 5. (0301)
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
 
URL : http://web.fie.com/htdoc/fed/dod/air/edu/proc/min/10309736.htm
Matching Keywords :
        Educational & Instructional
Programs
        Higher
Education
        Adult & Continuing
Education
 
=================================================================
 
 
--
Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
Assistant Professor of English
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
179 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA  02115-5896
voice: 617.732.2824; fax: 617.732.2801
nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc/wc.html
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Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 13:50:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BILL MURDICK <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      David Schwalm
 
        I believe that David Schwalm gave a response
to my query about college in the high school dual
enrollment programs. I accidentally lost that post in
a mass erase move. Could David or someone else
send me a copy?
                murdick@cup.edu
 
        Thanks
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Peggy A. O'Neill" <paonei01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: New Question: concerning writing portfolios
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.95.971103101653.20746C-100000@helium.vancouver.wsu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Candice, it is difficult to respond to your questions in a meaningful way
because I think some essential questions are missing--such as What is the
purpose of the assessment or portfolio?  Good assessment of writing is
a contextual activity; there is no one size fits all response
with assessment in general and portfolios in particular.
 
Peggy O'Neill
University of Louisville
 
 
On Mon, 3 Nov 1997, Candace Tidd wrote:
 
> Hi again,
>
> To everyone who helped me out on my last question Thank You Very Much!
>
> New Question:
>
> I am writing my final paper for my English class (Rhetoric and Writing for
> Teachers) on writing assessment.  My question is, "What is the best form
> of assessment for students in writing classes?"  Another part to this
> question is, "How well do writing portfolios work?; How do you set them
> up?; and, "How do you grade them?"  Any ideas and/or suggestions would be
> greatly appriciated.  By the way, I do not know how to use archives so if
> these questions have been asked before I am sorry.
>
> Sincerely,
>
> Candy Tidd
> Student @ Washington State University, Vancouver branch
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Learning to ask questions
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Colleagues and comrades--
 
        I've been working with one of our TAs who is having a very difficult
time learning to formulate questions to generate discussion in her
classroom.  In trying to help her, I've been thinking back to how I learned
and continue to learn how to do this--i.e. the things I read, the classes I
observed, the teachers I used as models.  Then I found myself wondering how
other teachers learned this skill/art.  Did it come to you naturally?  (It
didn't to me; I spent my first several years in the classroom glorying in
the sound of my own voice--blah, blah, blah. . .!)  What did you read?  Who
did you use as your models and why?  Were you trained to generate
discussion?  If so, how?  How do you train your TAs to form good questions?
What do you do when you find a TA for whom this is an ongoing (over a year
now) struggle?
 
        Thanks for your input!
 
        Donna D-O
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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>Colleagues and comrades--
>
>        I've been working with one of our TAs who is having a very difficult
>time learning to formulate questions to generate discussion in her
>classroom.  In trying to help her, I've been thinking back to how I learned
>and continue to learn how to do this--i.e. the things I read, the classes I
>observed, the teachers I used as models.  Then I found myself wondering how
>other teachers learned this skill/art.  Did it come to you naturally?  (It
>didn't to me; I spent my first several years in the classroom glorying in
>the sound of my own voice--blah, blah, blah. . .!)  What did you read?  Who
>did you use as your models and why?  Were you trained to generate
>discussion?  If so, how?  How do you train your TAs to form good questions?
>What do you do when you find a TA for whom this is an ongoing (over a year
>now) struggle?
>
 
 
 
Although there were plenty of role models & literature on the subject, I
found I learned the hard way--trial and error.  I'm not sure there are any
standard ways of forming good questions.  So much depends not on the
question itself but on the TAs personality, relationship w/ the class, the
class size, students' skills etc.  What I personally try to do w/ our TAs
is to reflect on their own questions and class discussions & what they see
working elsewehre--not encourage them to seek out a mythical way to ask
questions.  For example, one assignment I have for TAs is to sit in on
someone's class and observe the ways in which class & small group
discussions work & don't work--and what might work in their own class
discussions.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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From:         "Jane V. Nelson" <JNelson@UWYO.EDU>
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MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
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Here's what I do to overcome the problem with discussions that fall
flat:
 
1)  I ask my students to write informal 5-10 minute responses to the
readings before they come to class.  I don't mind if they write these
before class starts, just so long as they are done.  Then,
I either have several students read their responses in class or I have
students exchange them several times.
 
An alternative is to have students write a response on the spot to a
question asked.
 
In either case, I find that students are much more willing to discuss
after they have written something.
It's a sure winner.  And it works even if I don't ask a specific
discussion question.  That way, my students themselves generate the
discussion question.
 
2)  In classes where students seem very uncomfortable with a discussion
format, I assign students to present the material and then I also assign
"respondents."  I have been very pleased with the results.
 
Bottom line:  maybe teachers don't need to determine the discussion
questions.
 
Jane Nelson
>----------
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/03/97 14:28
 
I don't know whether Charleton Ryan is currently reading on here or not, but
she wrote a really interesting master's thesis for me a couple of years ago,
and it included a look at the wording of questions--in this case the study
questions in readers and the like. One thing she discovered was that students
often didn't respond very well to the discussion questions--not because they
had not read and understood the reading--but because they could not understand
the questions. Rayn found that they questions tended to be phrased in abstract
teacher-talk. When she translated them into more concrete and accessible
language, students responded eagerly, accurately, and in great and terrible
detail. That blank look we get from students in response to questions asked is
often construed as a sign that the students haven't read the stuff. Ryan found
that it was equally likely to be a sign that they didn't understand the
question. Ryan--you out there? Do I remember right? It was only a couple of
years ago, right?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Donna,
 
You might suggest that your TA look at some of the many books on college
teaching (McKeachie's _Teaching Tips_, Menges et al. _Teaching on Solid Ground_,
etc.).  There are dozens, and many have excellent advice on leading discussions.
Take a look also at the catalog for Jossey-Bass (San Francisco) or open their
web site.
 
Some strategies I've found helpful:
 
1.  Ask small groups each to consider a specific question, discuss it, then
report back to the large group; open up general discussion after the reports.
 
2.  Use a case (the more stimulating and complex, the better).
 
3.  Ask people to write for a few minutes about specific questions/issues before
leading the discussion.  Simple, but often makes a big difference.
 
4.  Design assignments that are complicated and interesting, and use those as
springboards for discussion.
 
5.  I've been experimenting with something I call "Voices."  I write up some
statements (for an overhead or handout) about a reading or topic of discussion,
presumably from people responding to the reading or topic.  I have some fun
varying the style of the statements, making some of them clearly outrageous and
others more sensible but controversial.  Then the students react TO the
statements, agreeing with parts of them, figuring out what motivated them or
what the reasoning is behind them, etc.  For some reason, the discussions about
these "voices" have been really engaging--maybe it's an issue of risk or
something.  You can also have students write in response to one or more of the
"voices" beforehand.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Donna, I now have three rules about asking questions in class:
 
(1) Ask real questions, that is, ones you don't already have answers to.
(2) Ask questions the answers to which you are interested in.
(3) Lead off with specific questions, not general ones.
 
Rich Haswell
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bronwyn Williams/Mary Brydon-Miller <brydwill@CHI.TDS.NET>
Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=ISO-8859-1
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I think posing an unclear or initially overly complex question does happen
often in class discussions, whether a teacher or a student is asking the
question. What helped me was to remember what I was taught as a journalist,
"Always begin with an answerable question, even if it seems simplistic, in
order to get the conversation started." So I always begin with simple,
obvious questions that refresh everyone's memory on the readings and their
written responses to them and gets people speaking up. Conversation can be
contagious and this almost always leads quickly to more sophisticated
comments and questions, usually without me having to do most of the
question posing. I encourage students doing presentations to try the same
tactic -- and to not be afraid of silence while people think about what
they are going to say.
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
University of New Hampshire
 
----------
> From: David E. Schwalm <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: Learning to ask questions
> Date: Monday, November 03, 1997 4:46 PM
>
> I don't know whether Charleton Ryan is currently reading on here or not,
but
> she wrote a really interesting master's thesis for me a couple of years
ago,
> and it included a look at the wording of questions--in this case the
study
> questions in readers and the like. One thing she discovered was that
students
> often didn't respond very well to the discussion questions--not because
they
> had not read and understood the reading--but because they could not
understand
> the questions. Rayn found that they questions tended to be phrased in
abstract
> teacher-talk. When she translated them into more concrete and accessible
> language, students responded eagerly, accurately, and in great and
terrible
> detail. That blank look we get from students in response to questions
asked is
> often construed as a sign that the students haven't read the stuff. Ryan
found
> that it was equally likely to be a sign that they didn't understand the
> question. Ryan--you out there? Do I remember right? It was only a couple
of
> years ago, right?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 17:35:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Thanks with the hired gun problem
X-To:         JOEL NYDAHL <NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <971102101745.20621f6d@commnet.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Joel,
 
I'd like to offer an alternative to manning the ramparts in a battle
against for profit developmental programs.  If we're as good at teaching
as we say we are, why not offer to put ourselves to the test.  Propose to
the administration that a pilot study be designed, with outcome criteria
determined and agreed upon, in which (during the same semester) both the
for profit group and the college will teach sections and then outcomes
will be compared.  My bet is that the administration will be so shocked
by a proposal which demonstrates such strong faith in your faculty that
they'll be hesitant to further consider the for profit.  In addition, I
would be surprised if the for profit would be willing to go up against you
under identical conditions!
 
judy pearce
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 3 Nov 1997 17:41:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
X-To:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.971102185854.21081A-100000@general4.asu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Greg,
 
Perhaps you'll  rethink the language of "community college drill and
fill."  the dental metaphor is a bit on the unpleasant side.  If higher
education is to continue to thrive in the next
millenium, we cannot allow ourselves to derogate other components of the
educational system, since too much of the public is more than willing to
do so. I'm often quite frustrated with the students I
receive from area high schools at my community college, but I'm reluctant
to assign all fault to
high school English teachers and/or their particular curriculum model
until I've walked at least a mile in their shoes.
 
judy pearce
montgomery college
rockville, md
 
 
On Sun, 2 Nov 1997, Gregory R. Glau wrote:
 
> Joel,
>
> Here at Arizona State University, we're fortunate to have a model
> designed by Dave Schwalm and John Ramage, which "stretches" the
> first required class, ENG 101, over two semesters.  I can send
> you the specifics if you'd like and think theyh might help, but
> the gist is that--compared to the older "drill-and-fill" community
> college model--we have nearly _twice as many_ students still
> here and passing the next course (ENG 102).  In the three years
> we've offered "Stretch," then, more then 600 students who
> would not have remained at ASU stuck around . . . and at $1,100
> a semester, that's a _lot_ of income to the university.
>
> A good basic writing class makes money for the college, rather
> than costing money--and we can prove it.
>
> Best,
>
>
> Greg
>
> /--------------------------------------------------------\
> |  Greg Glau                                             |
> |  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
> |  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
> |  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302        e-mail: gglau@asu.edu     |
> |                                                        |
> |  Office: (602) 965-3898      FAX: (602) 965-3451       |
> |          http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/             |
> \--------------------------------------------------------/
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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On Mon, 3 Nov 1997, Judy Ann Pearce wrote:
 
> Greg,
>
> Perhaps you'll  rethink the language of "community college drill and
> fill."  the dental metaphor is a bit on the unpleasant side.  If higher
> education is to continue to thrive in the next
> millenium, we cannot allow ourselves to derogate other components of the
> educational system, since too much of the public is more than willing to
> do so.
 
Judy,
 
I wasn't as clear as I should have been and the last thing I wanted (or
want) to do is denigrate the CC system.  The _course_ was "drill and
fill" with grammar workbooks and "circle the pronoun" drills and so on--it
was the course I was trying to get after _not_ who was teaching it.
Thanks for pointing out how I'd said this all wrong; we have a terrific
CC system with a lot of great teachers in it.
 
 
Greg Glau
ASU
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
In-Reply-To:  <199711031942.TAA00771@etsuodt.TAMU-Commerce.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
You might want to look at the chapter entitled "Questioning" in _The Art
and Craft of Teaching_ edited by Margaret M. Gullette (published by Harvard
University Press).  I used to use this with some success with new TAs.
 
ue McLeod
 
>Colleagues and comrades--
>
>        I've been working with one of our TAs who is having a very difficult
>time learning to formulate questions to generate discussion in her
>classroom.  In trying to help her, I've been thinking back to how I learned
>and continue to learn how to do this--i.e. the things I read, the classes I
>observed, the teachers I used as models.  Then I found myself wondering how
>other teachers learned this skill/art.  Did it come to you naturally?  (It
>didn't to me; I spent my first several years in the classroom glorying in
>the sound of my own voice--blah, blah, blah. . .!)  What did you read?  Who
>did you use as your models and why?  Were you trained to generate
>discussion?  If so, how?  How do you train your TAs to form good questions?
>What do you do when you find a TA for whom this is an ongoing (over a year
>now) struggle?
>
>        Thanks for your input!
>
>        Donna D-O
>Donna Dunbar-Odom
>Director, First-Year Composition
>Dept. of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M-Commerce
>Commerce, TX 75429
>903/886-5264
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Rich,
 
I love your list, and would add only one other: how, what, and why
questions are more productive than questions that can be answered with a
yes or no.  Wasn't it Neil Postman who said the form of the question
determines the answer?
 
Mary
 
 
Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> Donna, I now have three rules about asking questions in class:
>
> (1) Ask real questions, that is, ones you don't already have answers to.
> (2) Ask questions the answers to which you are interested in.
> (3) Lead off with specific questions, not general ones.
>
> Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
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From:         Charles Lund <CLUNDUDC@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Writing Tutors
 
Ernest,
 
     When our budget was cut and we lost our Writing Center staff, I worked
up a course to train peer tutors to work in the Center.  Our needs are quite
different from yours since our focus is on tutoring basic writers, not
English majors.  But I still think the Jeff Brooks approach ("Minimalist
Tutoring: Making the Student Do All the Work" in The St. Martin's Sourcebook
for Writing Tutors) is very powerful at any level.  Incidentally, I learned
about the Brooks article on this list.  For next semester when I teach the
course again I'll be looking at Marie Nelson's At the Point of Need: Teaching
Basic and ESL Writers (Boynton/Cook).  While the book
 
 
 
won't address the needs of most of your tutees, I would expect, a preliminary
look reveals that it has many interesting suggestions for helping tutors
learn to work with small groups.
 
Charles Lund
The University of the District of Columbia
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To Rich's rules I would add one more:
        Give students time to answer.
 
S. Rose
 
At 04:17 PM 11/3/97 +0000, Rich Haswell wrote:
>Donna, I now have three rules about asking questions in class:
>
>(1) Ask real questions, that is, ones you don't already have answers to.
>(2) Ask questions the answers to which you are interested in.
>(3) Lead off with specific questions, not general ones.
>
>Rich Haswell
>
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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I would modify Rich's third point to this:
 
3.  Plan a sequence of questions.
 
Sometimes, certainly, specific to general works well.  But other times, a
teacher may want to begin with questions to provoke large scale response, then
move on to questions of analysis (specific features of the text or of the
topic), and then move to questions of interpretation or evaluation.  Other
sequences are possible as well.
 
Any formula of questioning can become predictable and tiresome if it's the only
one used in the classroom.  Better to experiment with a variety of workable
sequences than always to rely on the same one.
 
David Klooster
John Carroll University
Cleveland, OH
 
dklooster@jcvaxa.jcu.edu
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Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
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I find it productive to ask students what folks generally believe about
an issue rather than ask what the students themselves believe.  "How do
the people you know respond to X?"  Or "What have you heard people say
about X?"  This allows students the chance to talk about the beliefs of
others rather than their own beliefs.  Ideas are generated and discussion
takes place quite quickly.   This strategy is especially useful early in
the life of the class when students are reticent and perhaps a bit
nervous about participating in class and sharing their beliefs.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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This is a response to a post by Chris Anson:
 
This is a very useful and interesting thread. I like what
people have been saying about reducing student risk while
asking clear, concrete, real, interesting questions. Chris's
suggestions, like so many others', help with this.
 
But Chris, I wonder if you could you post an example of -- or
talk a little more about -- the following?
 
>
> 5.  I've been experimenting with something I call "Voices."  I write up some
> statements (for an overhead or handout) about a reading or topic of
discussion,
> presumably from people responding to the reading or topic.  I have some fun
> varying the style of the statements, making some of them clearly outrageous
and
> others more sensible but controversial.  Then the students react TO the
> statements, agreeing with parts of them, figuring out what motivated them or
> what the reasoning is behind them, etc.  For some reason, the discussions
about
> these "voices" have been really engaging--maybe it's an issue of risk or
> something.  You can also have students write in response to one or more of the
> "voices" beforehand.
>
 
I'd like to try something like this next quarter in an experimental
class I'm co-teaching, called "Innovative Approaches to Technical
Communication." Everyone in the class will be in our undergraduate
major in tech comm, and we will have a unit on confronting stereotypes
about the work of technical communicators. This seems like a way, for
example, to simulate audience voices in response to a piece of tech
comm, but I'd like to see what such an assignment looks like.
 
kk
--
---------------------------------------------------------------
       Karla Saari Kitalong  kitalong@mtu.edu
---------------------------------------------------------------
URL:   http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
voice: 906-487-3262         Michigan Technological University
fax  : 906-487-3559         Houghton, MI 49931
---------------------------------------------------------------
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What a great idea!  I've always had this killer title in mind for a CCCC
session: "Stars, Bars, and Rental Cars: How Knowledge REALLY Gets Made in
Composition."  The idea of getting it in writing is even more exciting.
 
Indeed, it's very strange that we do not write more openly more often about
how personalities and personal interactions have shaped theory and practice
in our field.  All too often, everything we've learned about learning styles
and ethnography and social construction of knowledge seems to go out the
window when we construct the genres in which we publish for each other.
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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When we worked out our tutor training course, I wanted to emphasize the
on-going nature of the training. As a result, we developed a one-credit
course (repeatable to six credits) required of all consultants while they
work in the writing center. Because many consultants take the course
several times, I have revised the course to focus on reflection and
discussion. In fact, we often use readings from _The Writing Lab
Newsletter_ and the _Writing Center Journal_ as springboards for reflection
and discussion.
 
That said, we have used the _St. Martin's Sourcebook for Writing Tutors_ to
some success. I have also found that the _Bedford Guide to Tutoring
Writing_ offers practical advice. Although it does not focus on the
tutoring of writing, I have heard people say good things about _The
Practical Tutor_. For graduate TAs, I would consider _Intersections_ as an
excellent place to start for the theoretical/practical framework within the
writing center.
 
I don't have any specific info in front of me, but, if anyone is
interested, please let me know.
 
By the way, although not required, I encourage consultants to seek other
coursework that may be related. Many consultants enroll in Advance
Composition, Technical Communications, and Business Communications courses.
 
karl
 
 
 
Karl Fornes
USC-Aiken Writing Room
karlf@aiken.sc.edu
 
Office: (803) 648-6851 ext 3706
Writing Room: (803) 648-6851 ext 3262
http://www.usca.sc.edu/uscaonlinewr/olwr.html
 
"Insert your favorite quotation here."
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I agree with Karla, Chris.  I was about to post the same response.  I want
to hear more about this--how it came about, how your students respond, etc.
 
And thanks to everyone for your responses.  This is why I love this list so
much!
 
Donna D-O
 
Karla Kitalong wrote:
>But Chris, I wonder if you could you post an example of -- or
>talk a little more about -- the following?
>
Chris Anson wrote:
>>
>> 5.  I've been experimenting with something I call "Voices."  I write up some
>> statements (for an overhead or handout) about a reading or topic of
>discussion,
>> presumably from people responding to the reading or topic.  I have some fun
>> varying the style of the statements, making some of them clearly outrageous
>and
>> others more sensible but controversial.  Then the students react TO the
>> statements, agreeing with parts of them, figuring out what motivated them or
>> what the reasoning is behind them, etc.  For some reason, the discussions
>about
>> these "voices" have been really engaging--maybe it's an issue of risk or
>> something.  You can also have students write in response to one or more
of the
>> "voices" beforehand.
>>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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Donna--
 
I have a series of short articles that appeared in the South Coast Writing
Project Newsletter on "The Question Journal," a way of training students to
ask *real* questions.  I'll be glad to send them to you, if you like.  My
presentation on Question Journals got me this job here at Eastern.
 
Another technique I use is to allow no questions at all.  I assign readings
and when student come in I have them write in response to real and tough
questions that I have posed.  Then at the next meeting I type up sample
responses and talk about them as writing.  At a certain point the students
beg for class discussion of the readings.  I say, "Now let me get this
straight.  You want to discuss the readings so that you can write better
about them?"  They say, "Yeah."  I say, "Well, if you insist."  I know that
if I say we'll discuss such and such a reading next time, more than half of
the students will not read the material and will depend on the discussion
as a substitute.  Once they themselves see the advantage of the knowledge
socially constructed through discussion, I can let them in on that
metacognitive issue.
 
If the focus is literature, then I like to explore their resistances, and
help them see their roots and the ways literature addresses those very
resistances.  I have a short article on the subject--"The Two Uses of
Literature"-- --"Two" is ironic" --that appeared on the Oregon English
Journal.  I'll send you a copy iof you wish.
 
dw
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Colleagues and comrades--
 
        I've been working with one of our TAs who is having a very difficult
time learning to formulate questions to generate discussion in her
classroom.  In trying to help her, I've been thinking back to how I learned
and continue to learn how to do this--i.e. the things I read, the classes I
observed, the teachers I used as models.  Then I found myself wondering how
other teachers learned this skill/art.  Did it come to you naturally?  (It
didn't to me; I spent my first several years in the classroom glorying in
the sound of my own voice--blah, blah, blah. . .!)  What did you read?  Who
did you use as your models and why?  Were you trained to generate
discussion?  If so, how?  How do you train your TAs to form good questions?
What do you do when you find a TA for whom this is an ongoing (over a year
now) struggle?
 
        Thanks for your input!
 
        Donna D-O
Donna Dunbar-Odom
 
 
 
 
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
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      I am the Writing Center director at Hollins College, an all-women's
liberal arts college in Southwest Virginia (Roanoke).  (We also have several
co-ed graduate programs, including one in creative writing which some of you
may have heard of.)  I'm gathering information about writing requirements at
various institutions.
 
Hollins is currently re-evaluating its general education requirements.  As
part of this effort, we are studying our writing requirements and
considering ways to strengthen them.  I have been asked to gather
preliminary information about writing requirements at other colleges and
universities to help us shape our ideas.  Unfortunately, I have been given
very little time to do this, but I will be grateful for any assistance you
can give me. If you're able, I'd appreicate your replies by noon Wed.
 
Here are the questions I'd like answered.  Thank you.
 
1.  What kind of writing requirements does your institution have for
first-year students?  (e.g., comp requirements, cross-disciplinary writing
requirements, or some combination)
 
2.  Are there additional writing requirements for upper level students?  If
so, what do they consist of?  (e.g., writing intensive courses in one's
major, other writing intensive courses, senior thesis, portfolio assessments)
 
3.  What types of support and professional development opportunities are
available for faculty teaching writing intensive courses?  (e.g., summer
workshops, ongoing WAC/WID workshops, stipends for WAC/WID courses or workshops)
 
4.  Does your isntitution have a writing center?
 
 
Name of Institution:
 
Size of undergraduate student body:
---------------------
Marcy Trianosky
Director of the Writing Center
Hollins College
P. O. Box 9526
Roanoke, VA  24020
 
e-mail: MTRIANOSKY@HOLLINS.EDU
 
phone:   (540) 362-6576
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Tenure track. Assistant Professor of English to teach secondary English
teaching methods. Ph.D. with preparation in a traditional English
discipline is preferred (composition and rhetoric), as is public school
teaching experience.  Pending formal approval, the position begins
August 1998 and carries a 12-hour teaching load, with opportunity for
course reduction in subsequent years.  Other duties include preparing
students for state certification exams, advising certification majors,
and coordinating with programs in other colleges, as well as scholarly
production, departmental service, and teaching throughout the
undergraduate program.  Demonstrated success in teaching writing and
literature is essential.  Experience in educational technologies also
advantageous.  We are seeking a productive and collegial individual
devoted to the highest quality of teaching at all levels.  Preliminary
interviews at MLA (and possibly elsewhere).  Letter of application and
c.v. (including recommendations list) to Gene Young, Chair, Department
of English and Foreign Languages, Sam Houston State University,
Huntsville, TX 77341. (e-mail: eng_eoy@shsu.edu). Department will
acknowledge.  Deadline: Nov. 24, 1997. SHSU is an EO/AA employer.
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I apologize for the cross-posting:
 
 
U of Central Florida  PO Box 161346
        English   Orlando FL 32816
 
 
) DIRECTOR OF COMPOSITION.  Advanced Assistant or Associate Professor.
Experienced Writing Program Administrator to continue development of
growing Freshman Composition program (3000 in freshman class).
Responsibilities include selection and training of adjunct faculty (45) and
graduate teaching assistants (25), scheduling and assigning classes,
conducting program portfolio assessment, and directing the mentoring of
graduate teaching assistants.  New directions include Learning Communities
and computer-based classroom instruction.
 
Tenure-track position begins August 1998.  Appointment requires the Ph.D.
or equivalent in-hand by August 1998.  Applicants for this position whose
materials are received by November 14 will have priority for MLA interviews.
 
The Department of English supports a state-of-the-art computer lab, a
writing center, two nationally recognized literary magazines and the
Faulkner Journal.   Proposals for a doctoral program in Texts and
Technology and an MFA are in development.  UCF, a metropolitan campus
situated on 1,500 acres, serves Orlando and the Space Coast and enrolls
27,000 students.  For more information visit http://pegasus.cc.ucf.edu and
http://pegasus.cc.ucf.edu/~english.
 
Send letter of application specifying the position you seek, c.v., and
three letters of recommendation to Dawn Trouard, Chair, at the above
address. The University is seeking to diversify the gender and
racial/ethnic mix in the Department.  Applications from women and
minorities are actively sought. As a member of the State University System
of Florida, UCF is an AA/EEO educator and employer, which makes all
appropriate search committee materials available for public inspection upon
request 9/18/97.
 
Dr. Dawn Trouard
(407)-823-2213
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I thought Neil Browne and Stuart Keeley wrote ASKING THE RIGHT
QUESTIONS.
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
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I think Shirley Rose's comment about giving students time to respond is
worth another plug.  I read somewhere (can't find the citation now) that
when teachers ask a question of students who they think DO know the
answers, they will wait longer than if they assume the students DON'T
know the answers. I suppose the silence is more uncomfortable if you
don't trust that it will or can be filled.  But it also means that
students we consciously or unconsiously label as "weak" are not given as
much time to forumulate a response, and so the label is self-fulfilling.
--Phyllis
--
       "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
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We are in the midst of asking (arguing) for computerized classroom space.
Does anyone have any idea (or a good guess) how many universities have
computer classroom facilities for first-year writing courses?  Or how many
writing programs can access computer classrooms for
upper-division/technical writing courses?  Even  ball-park
figures/guesstimations would be helpful. Also needed: any
information/citations about the need for tech writers to have extensive
computer experience.  And, oh yeah, our meeting is next week :)
 
Thanks, Julia
 
(apologies for cross-listing this on wpa and acw, but hey, inquiring minds
. . . )
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
 
jfneufang@ualr.edu
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Donna, Karla, and others:
 
The "voices" idea started in an undergraduate course I designed called "American
Literacy and Cultural Diversity." In addition to its academic focus on literacy
in the U.S., it also has a service-learning component in which the students work
on literacy development for 2-3 hours a week at local inner-city
community-service centers and in school-based programs with young children,
adult refugees and recent immigrants, and people working on GEDs.
 
I had just started using a collection of readings which was actually designed
for writing courses, titled _Writing Lives_  (edited by Garnes, et al.,St.
Martin's Press).  The essays are grouped into three sections: personal
literacies, academic literacies, and public literacies (my course also touches
on all three contexts, especially in connection with the lives of the tutees it
serves).  I was trying to think of a way to enhance discussion of the essays as
we were starting to read one called "Dumpster Diving," by Lars Eighner.  It's a
kind of how-to survival essay by a man who lost his job and ended up living out
of garbage dumpsters for three years.  It's very "literate" as a text, breaking
through stereotypes of the "uneducated homeless" (and helping us to deal with
problematic stereotypes about the people the students work with in the centers).
It was still early in the term, and I wanted to raise difficult issues without
creating too much tension. So I typed up a sheet of what I titled "Voices on
Eighner," hoping that by displaying opinions before asking for theirs, the
students would respond more willingly.
 
To think up the voices, I closed my eyes and tried to imagine a noisy public
forum as I thought about the essay--a kind of Burkean parlor with less
cocktail-party decorum.  And the voices came, sometimes singly, sometimes
cacophanously. One voice sounded like this:  "Look, this guy's got enough smarts
to keep his head above garbage dumpsters, for God's sake.  Real bums don't write
like this.  Real bums don't even think like this." Then: "But let's face it, he
really is a bum, in the true sense of the word--too lazy to hold down a real
job, feeding off the waste and free handouts of working people.  If someone's
disabled or whatever, well, that's one thing.  But there's nothing wrong with
this guy.  He's fit and smart. These people are what's wrong with our society."
And so on. After 5 or 6 "voices," I'd covered a nice spectrum of reactions
(these last two being particularly nasty, but others taking quite different
positions).
 
The discussion was great; the students immediately reacted to the voices, taking
issue with some, agreeing with others, extending the voices to larger systems of
belief, adding to some of the voices, finding contradictions in them, and so on.
We could then make some interesting connections to their volunteer work.  I did
this voices activity several times, and each time it seemed to work really well
as a prompt for discussion.   But as a method it also needs some more
reflection.  For example, it works better with some kinds of readings than
others.  It can get old--I learned to use it sparingly.  It "displays" voices
but creates reaction to them, rather than encouraging original statements by
students (which can be riskier).  But if used well, it also may help students to
respect different voices, different ideas and opinions, and helps them to react
to them maturely. I also sensed that the "regular" discussions got better after
I started using the voices. The idea of multivocality is also connected to
various social-constructionist theories, and more visibly to what we're seeing
on the internet.
 
I haven't thought through this method very deeply--certainly not in a Stephen
Brookfieldian sense.  And I'm sure it isn't new or all that innovative, but if
anyone does anything similar or has any reactions, I'd love to hear them.
 
Chris Anson
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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               State University of New York at Stony Brook
                       Stony Brook, NY 11794-5350
 
                                            Patricia A. Belanoff
                                            English
                                            516 632-7390
                                            04-Nov-1997 08:40pm EST
FROM:  PBELANOFF
TO:    _WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU            ( _wpa-L@aol.com )
TO:    Remote Addressee                     ( _WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU )
 
Subject: part-time
 
We live in a strange world.  Some of what Chris Anson talks about has happened
at Stony Brook as many of you already know--only as a result of the opposite
move: the removal of the writing program from the English Department.  When
Peter Elbow redid the program here in 1982, we hired 4 part-time lecturers,
each of whom taught 2 courses per semester at first.  They were constantly
renewed, but no one new in this category was hired.
 
Through diligent efforts, these 4 lecturers became full time about 6 years ago.
Their contract called for them to teach 3 classes per semester plus serve as
mentors for new TAs, do fairly heavy committee work,  and help steer portfolio
groups.  As time passed, all three got released from one or more courses for a
variety of reasons--one to oversee our developmental classes, the number of
which was growing, one to supervise the poetry center, one to oversee our
fiction writing contest, and one to serve as Associate Director of the Program
when Peter left and I took over.  They had alL benefits and received some merit
increases and all across-the-board raises.  Additionally they had voting
privileges in the English Department and served on English Department
committees involved with merit increases and such.
 
Then two years ago our President (consulting with no one that I know of)
decided that all freshmen should be able to take our one required course in the
fall semester.  Prior to this, we had a few more sections in the fall than in
the spring, but not many.  This move was to prepare for a 2nd semester addition
to the requirement which someone in the advising office was asked to plan
practically overnight.  Needless to say, we squelched that and asked for more
time, considerably more time.  But the fall overloading was not reversed.
Consequently, last year--for the first time in our history--we had to hire
adjuncts for only the fall semester.  Each was asked to teach 2 courses and was
paid $5000 for the semester ($5500 with a PhD).  At the end of the semester, it
was bye-bye.  Some of those hired were our own graduates who were quite
familiar with our system here.
 
But I was very uncomfortable supervising exploited, underpaid, undervalued
part-time professional help.  My screaming was to no avail.  Boy did I feel
guilty listening to Jim Sledd talk about "boss compositionists"!
 
At much the same time, the administration--again with little explanation or
chance for discussion--decided to remove the Writing Program from the English
Department.  I screamed about this also--again to no avail.  There simply never
was any campus-wide discussion of this move.  The only explanation we were
given was that "the faculty has lost confidence in the Writing Program"--which
faculty and why was never made explicit.
 
This year Stony Brook increased its freshman class by approximately 500
students; that necessitated even more classes than last year--and so more
adjuncts were hired.  This time the University had to go beyond its own pool of
graduate students--far beyond in fact.  We have adjuncts who are teaching 6
sections of comp around Long Island somewhere.  Talk about exploitation.  I am
quite happy not to be directing a program which does this.
 
Our Dean keeps promising a solution to the adjunct problem--perhaps it is in
the works; I'm not in the loop anymore, so I don't know.  But knowing how Stony
Brook has functioned in the past, I'm skeptical.  We're likely to be living
with this set-up for some time.  New adjuncts come to me (and to Fran Zak who
is no longer the Associate Director) with their frustrations and their lack of
knowledge of the program and of what to do.  I marvel at their dedication--but
not all of them do that and I wonder what goes on in their classes.  What kind
of commitment can one expect from people underpaid and hired for one semester
only?  Which is not to say that there isn't some quite good and wonderful
teaching going on--which there is.
 
Another way the University is filling the gap is by assigning more TAs from
other departments to the Writing Program.  These TAs are enormously resentful
and have, in fact, petitioned the graduate school for more money for this
assignment.  They feel that it does not advance their graduate study, separates
them from the graduate students in their home departments and, in sum, trampled
on them--since they were given no input in the decision.
 
I firmly believe that with some ground-plowing these objections can be
overcome, but a bad culture has already developed around this and this will
make it quite difficult to establish a good rapport.
 
Furthermore, we are seeing a growing rift in our own department between
graduate students assigned to the writing program and those assigned to various
functions in the English Department including teaching introductory literature
courses.  This dissension is becoming vitriolic with an elected representative
of the graduate students even going to our chair and saying "Get us out of the
writing program."  There were, of course, always graduate students in our
department who felt this way--but they did not determine the culture--and, in
fact, graduate-student experience in our writing program was a great ticket to
a job.  So now we're going to be sending out on the market new professors with
their bias and prejudices already established.  I don't delude myself into
believing this has not happened in the past, but I do believe we had some
effect in the opposite direction.
 
Another trend I see developing and which I'd be interested in hearing feedback
on is the way the curriculum seems to be heading.  A narrative/personal piece
was always one genre in our portfolio, but I now hear much buzzing about
removing this and having all pieces be of some academic genre or other.  Is
there a connection between valuing narrative/personal writing and whether a
program is in or out of an English Department?  This may be just a quirk of our
situation, I don't know.
 
I'm convinced that the teaching of writing will be even more devalued by its
lack of department affiliation.  I'm convinced by what I hear around campus
that faculty who disapproved of us before are now pleased because the writing
program is finally doing what it should be doing: preparing students for their
courses and teaching grammar.  Incidentally, I'm not sure that that is actually
occurring, but it is the perception of quite a few faculty.  I also fear that
others who did not feel that way will now begin to feel that way because the
program has no academic, intellectual, philosophical culture in which to
situate itself.  There is absolutely no support here and no talk of the writing
program's becoming a department with majors and a graduate program and such.
Nor do I consider that a good idea for us--our forte was sending out graduate
students with literature degrees who had one or two seminars in comp&rhet and
good mentoring of their teaching writing.
 
I've always felt quite strongly that practice and theory in comp&rhet are
inseparable.  I think that's what drew me to the field in the first place.  Now
I can teach graduate seminars in the English Department, but I feel
disconnected from the practice.  There are, I am sure, ways to make
connections, but the structure can send powerful signals.
 
I'm saddened by Stony Brook's reliance on part-time employment and firmly
believe that part-timer's compensation should be pro-rated--if they're teaching
half a load, they should get half the salary of full-time faculty--there has to
be some kind of incentives and some system of rewards for continued service.
 
I don't know if what has happened here was inevitable or just the way our
system worked itself out.
 
Sorry for the length of this, but I've been intending to enter this
conversation for a long time and haven't--so all this got collected up in the
head and has now come spilling out.
 
Finally, perhaps freshman composition needs to be an elective, staffed like all
other classes if the alternative is this--and, believe me, I don't really
subscribe to that solution.  But I do understand the argument.  At Stony Brook,
in order to keep the requirement going, we are exploiting labor and even
devaluing our own degree.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Interesting thread.
 
I think to some degree it is native to some people - but even for those for whom
this is true, the skill can be improved.  And others for whom it is not native can
learn to do it better.
 
How to learn to do it?  Go to law school and study the few professors who are
really good at it.  Which does not include most law professors.
 
Some things I've learned over the years (and relearn each year):
 
1.  When you ask a question with an obvious answer, students will not answer
because they think it is a trick, it is too obvious and insulting, or for a number
of other psychological reasons.  Every semester I need to train my students to
answer the first obvious question because it sets up what will come which will be
the more interesting (to them and to me) questions.  By about the 3d week the
students recognize the obvious-answer question and answer in unison.  I do
meta-level instruction on this point to get them over the anxiety:  I explain why I
am asking the question at that level, and  I say things like - "you know the
answer;"  "I know it is obvious, but humor me;" "all together now . . ." .  This
sort of thing usually works.
 
2.  Give enough time for students to formulate an answer.  And a corrolary - don't
always call on the first person to put his or her hand up.  Remember - you know the
answer -you are a prepared expert.  Remember - you are generally a lot brighter
than most of your students and process data lots quicker than most.
 
3.  Ask real questions.  But I mean something a bit different perhaps than the did
the prior post.  Ask questions that you think are important - important to
understanding the point you are making; important to understanding the problem;
important morally; etc.
 
4.  Reinforce wrong answers.  I really mean this.  See if you can drag that student
to the right answer by grabbing onto the bit of the answer that was in the right
direction and then ask a series of increasingly pointed questions to try to get the
student to come up with the right answer.  (Sometimes there is more than one right
answer of course.)  Another way to reinforce a wrong answer is more paradoxical ?
highlight just how wrong it is.  When doing this, however, tone and technique and
trust are *everything.*   "Wow!   Is that wrong!  Let's see if we can figure out
why."  Take some of the blame yourself.  ("I guess I botched that explanation.")
Explain that this is not a uniquely wrong answer ("You know, I get that answer
every year and here is where I think the mistake occurred.  Is that what you were
thinking?")  Create an atmosphere of trust where mistakes lead to learning; where
mistakes are expected, tolerated, enjoyed, celebrated - not because they are wrong,
but because they lead to insight.
 
5.  Plan an attack on the subject.  Specific to general.  General to specific.
Eliptical.  From left field.  From the center out.  No single method works for all
subjects, for all students, for all teachers.  I tend to like eliptical and
left-field starts - helps to make unusual connections.  But for many topics I use
more conventional approaches.
 
6.  Be impromtu.  (I know this contradicts number 5).  But when you are being
impromtu, or even when you plan an attack, recognize that some of your questions
will be unitelligible to anyone else, especially a novice.  And sometimes we get
ourselves wrapped up in convolutions which are Gordian in complexity.  Don't be
afraid to admit screwing up (see number 4 above - modeling helps create the
atmosphere one wants) and needing to start over.
 
7.  Rephrase your question.  This can help fill the "dead air" time.   As a trial
lawyer taking depositions or interviewing clients and witnesses before trial I
learned how to ask the same question 3, 4, 10 times - as many times as needed,
until I got a responsive answer (it may have been the opposite of what I would have
wanted, but I needed to know the answer to the substance of the question).  Upon
reflection, what I was doing was rephrasing the question, recasting it,
restructuring it, changing the words, explaining in a longer lead-in what I was
looking for, doing anything I could think of to communicate with the witness so
that we could understand each other.  This skill is valuable in the classroom, but
is invaluable in individual conferences.
 
8.  Last for this list, but far from least, listen to the answer and respond.  A
quick "that's right" is often insufficient reinforcement unless there is a pause
after it to allow students to rethink what the answer just given was or unless you
highlight by repeating or restating just what that answer was.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Wow, Pat, it really sounds awful. I guess one of the lessons we're learning from
hearing about our collective problems is that it depends crucially on who is in
charge.  In some cases, independent comp. programs are taken into English and
much of what was good about them seems to disappear, while in other cases,
programs are split off and similarly brought to ruin. I can't help thinking that
what matters in comp. programs is perhaps not the where but the who.
Independent programs with numbers of faculty in comp/rhet., a long-range plan
certified by senates, deans, and provosts, and as many faculty affiliates as one
can find, will do better than those run by fiat by non-comp./rhet. people, or by
a few, overworked  people who can't defend the program against outside attacks.
At the same time, bad things can happen within English when the wrong people
take control.  It's also interesting to note how seldom other departments'
missions, curriculums, etc., come under fire from outside (when was the last
time large numbers of faculty complained about your Western Civ. courses, or
your Intro. Psych. courses, or your Bio. 101?).  But composition seems to be
everyone's business (especially higher administrators'), and everyone has his or
her own opinions about how it should be run--to hell with the experts. I hope
things improve there; you've all worked so hard to create a first-rate program,
as all of us are well aware.
 
Chris
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Julia,
We have 62 sections of computer-mediated composition this fall.  When our
new mediated classroom building is finished in 2001, we plan to expand
our offerings substantially. We have 292 sections altogether this fall,
by the way.  Over 200 of those are 100-level courses.  Have fun.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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Hey, folks--this item has been advertised elsewhere, but we'd like some more
apps, so spread the word...
 
POSITION AVAILABLE
 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH
and ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, PENNSYLVANIA WRITING PROJECT
 
FULL-TIME, TENURE-TRACK
 
Begins Summer 1998.  Doctorate in English or English Ed by start date.  To
assist in administration of a manjor regional National Writing Project site;
 to supervise and prepare secondary English student teachers and teach
composition courses.  NWP experience and minimum three years 7-12 teaching
required. Must demonstrate effective teaching and communication skills
during the interview process.  (Further information:  Andrea Fishman,
Director, PA Writing Project, 610-436-2202, afishman@wcupa.edu.)  Send
letter, CV, three letters of recommendation, graduate and undergraduate
transcripts to Dr. C. Ruth Sabol, Chair, English Dept., West Chester
University, West Chester, PA 19383.  Review of applications began November
4, 1997 and is continuing.  WCU is an equal opportunity employer.
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Donald,
        I'd love to see your articles.  They sound like they might be really
useful in the graduate colloquium I teach.
        I should explain that part of the problem the TA I've been working
with has is that she is a VERY quiet person who herself speaks only
reluctantly in her graduate classes.  When she gets responses from her
students, she has to struggle to figure out what to do with them.  (It's
painful to observe; I always have to resist the urge to jump up and say,
"No, THIS is what you should say!")  The first semester the students in her
class walked all over her.  She's gotten better over this year, but in this
year with her I've just about exhausted my strategies, so I would appreciate
your help!
        And, again, thanks to all who have responded to my request for info!
        Donna D-O
 
At 01:46 PM 11/4/97 +0500, Donald Wolf wrote:
>Donna--
>
>I have a series of short articles that appeared in the South Coast Writing
>Project Newsletter on "The Question Journal," a way of training students to
>ask *real* questions.  I'll be glad to send them to you, if you like.
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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Karl, et. al.
 
My staff of (mostly) graduate student tutors has read Meyer & Smith's _The
Practical Tutor_ as part of their training for the last five years or so.
It does indeed focus on the tutoring of writing, and provides a nice point
of entry to process-paradigm composition pedagogy.  It HAS to be read from
a critical stance though, because it occasionally offers -- as "positive"
examples -- tutoring scenarios that veer too far away from rhetorical
instruction and a bit too close to rogerian analysis for my tastes.  It
would also need to be supplemented with stronger readings and strategies on
ESL.  Despite these criticisms, though, we've all found it readable,
purposeful, and valuable.
 
Paul
 
 
 
>From:    Karl Fornes <karlf@AIKEN.SC.EDU>
<snip>
>That said, we have used the _St. Martin's Sourcebook for Writing Tutors_ to
>some success. I have also found that the _Bedford Guide to Tutoring
>Writing_ offers practical advice. Although it does not focus on the
>tutoring of writing, I have heard people say good things about _The
>Practical Tutor_. For graduate TAs, I would consider _Intersections_ as an
>excellent place to start for the theoretical/practical framework within the
>writing center.
 
J Paul Johnson
               Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
                Department of English, Winona State University
                              P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
      507/457-5453 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
                                 pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
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> I can't help thinking that
> what matters in comp. programs is perhaps not the where but the who.
 
Chris -- I don't think we should separate the who and where.  If you
notice from Pat's description, the who at Stoney Brook has changed and
continues to change drastically as the where changed.  As the program was
moved outside of the disciplinary structure of the English Department,
*who* could teach writing courses, *who* evaluates the effectiveness of
those courses, *who* trains and supervises those who teach, and *who*
makes major decisions like hiring (just to name a few *who*s) has shifted.
 
At some institutions, this change in where/who might improve the
institutional position of writing/literacy instruction.  But I think the
change -- and its significance -- is a result of a where/who and not just
a who.  I would assume there are many stories of program directors and
writing teachers who found *who* they were/are changing to a great degree
when they found themselves in a different *where*.  I would argue that
the who is very important, but I believe we must avoid building up the
acontextual WPA-who as the great, charasmatic leader.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
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The University of Oregon has one computer classroom, and we schedule 42
sections of composition in the room each academic year (on a quarter
system). This means the majority of our sections are not taught there.
Sections scheduled in the room (which is not a lab) meet in that space
every class period, though a more complex scheduling model could cycle
more students through the room.  We also have the computer classroom open
in the evenings (staffed by undergraduate tech consultants) so that
students in writing courses who need access to computers have it.  We hope
to add a second computer classroom in the future, though space and budget
constraints loom, as always everywhere.  Good luck with your project.
 
--Anne Laskaya
Director of Composition &
The Center for Teaching Writing
University of Oregon
 
On Tue, 4 Nov 1997, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
 
> We are in the midst of asking (arguing) for computerized classroom space.
> Does anyone have any idea (or a good guess) how many universities have
> computer classroom facilities for first-year writing courses?  Or how many
> writing programs can access computer classrooms for
> upper-division/technical writing courses?  Even  ball-park
> figures/guesstimations would be helpful. Also needed: any
> information/citations about the need for tech writers to have extensive
> computer experience.  And, oh yeah, our meeting is next week :)
>
> Thanks, Julia
>
> (apologies for cross-listing this on wpa and acw, but hey, inquiring minds
> . . . )
> ******************************
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> University of Arkansas at Little Rock
> 2801 S. University Ave.
> Little Rock, AR  72204
>
> jfneufang@ualr.edu
>
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Those of you who are WPA members have probably received the conference
announcement and call for papers.  For those of you who are not WPA
members, if you'd like the printed announcement, post me off this list and
I'll send you one (be sure to include your address).  (To present at the
conference, one needs to be a WPA member, so if anyone wants to take care
of this now, please e-mail Robert R. Johnson, WPA Secretary-Treasurer, at
brjohns@ miamiu.acs.muohio.edu.  Or you can send him a request for
membership (name, address, institutional affiliation) and a check for $30
(graduate students, $10):  Robert R. Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer, WPa,
Department of English, Miami University, Oxford OH 45056.)
 
On another note, we plan to continue with the format of last summer's
conference:  plenary sessions followed by concurrent sessions.  I'd love to
hear your suggestions for topics and plenary speakers that you think timely
and appropriate and that you think would generate discussion in the
breakout sessions following the plenaries.
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Tim,
 
No argument there. In part, my point is a reaction to what I think is a danger
for us--focusing too much on the where.  Just because a program is in this or
that seemingly "protected" (from the outside) place doesn't mean it will be
protected from the inside.  So its success really does depend on the "who."  I
didn't mean to separate them, but to acknowledge that the people running the
show and overseeing decisions can be at least as important (I would argue more
important) than institutional location, structures, etc. I gathered from Pat's
description that if the who's had remained the same, the where might not have
mattered. (This is getting Dr. Seuss-ish now.)
 
Responding to the message of
<Pine.SOL.3.96.971105105413.24336F-100000@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> > I can't help thinking that
> > what matters in comp. programs is perhaps not the where but the who.
>
> Chris -- I don't think we should separate the who and where.  If you
> notice from Pat's description, the who at Stoney Brook has changed and
> continues to change drastically as the where changed.  As the program was
> moved outside of the disciplinary structure of the English Department,
> *who* could teach writing courses, *who* evaluates the effectiveness of
> those courses, *who* trains and supervises those who teach, and *who*
> makes major decisions like hiring (just to name a few *who*s) has shifted.
>
> At some institutions, this change in where/who might improve the
> institutional position of writing/literacy instruction.  But I think the
> change -- and its significance -- is a result of a where/who and not just
> a who.  I would assume there are many stories of program directors and
> writing teachers who found *who* they were/are changing to a great degree
> when they found themselves in a different *where*.  I would argue that
> the who is very important, but I believe we must avoid building up the
> acontextual WPA-who as the great, charasmatic leader.
>
> Tim Peeples
> Purdue University
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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The following ad was developed too late to appear in the December MLA Job
List.  We invite all of you who are interested to apply and to mention this
tenure-track opening to others who are qualified.  Thank you for your help.
 
ASST. PROF. TENURE TRACK in an undergraduate department. Seeking specialist
in technical writing. Knowledge of computer document design. Consulting
experience in industry a plus. Ph.D. and college teaching experience
required. Preference for candidate with background in British modernism.
Competitive salary. 9-hr. teaching load primarily in technical
writing minor.
 
Send letter of application, C.V. names of 3 referees to: Dr. Elizabeth
Cummins, Chair; Department of English, University of Missouri-Rolla, Rolla,
MO 65401. Deadline: 1/10/98. Women and minorities encouraged to apply.
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Chirs,
 
        I use a variation of your Burkean parlor in my graduate Intro to Comp
theory course.  I have students write responses to assigned readings and
then after collecting and responding to them individually, I type up
excerpts from some of them representing a range of responses and create
a collage of their voices.  The students enjoy this and it sparks a
lively discussion.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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Thanks, Pat B for the powerful and moving description of the situation at
Stony Brook.  We needed an example of disaster precipitated by leaving the
English dept to complement the reverse situations at Michigan and
Minnesota.  What all the disasters have in common is the preempting of the
program by administrations with agendas completely different from those of
the writing program.  Even with very strong WPAs, that seems to happen.
I'd like to hear some reflections on what you and Chris and Bill might
have done differently had you seen that disaster clearly beforehand.  Were
there alliances you might have made, or other politically protective steps
you could have taken?  --Ed White
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Hi all.  The Rhetoric and COmposition Committee here at FLorida State is in
the midst of proposing an alternative to the current MA exam (all
literature) or MA thesis,  namely an MA Portfolio that would count as the MA
exam in Rhetoric and Composition.  We're imagining that we'll ask candidates
for about 60 or 70 pages of writing--a revised essay from a course, a new
essay, a bibliographic essay, a position statement on writing or the
teaching of writing, and perhaps some teaching materials.  We're hoping that
the portfolio option will solve two problems we've had with the MA thesis in
Rhetoric and Composition--MA students missing the research methods course
offered every third semester (or being forced to take it their first
semester and not being able to get much out of it) and MA students spending
a semester conducting classroom research and another semester (or more)
writing it up.  (Our research methods class has focused primarily on
ethnographic methods.)
 
Anyway, I thought our proposal would be stronger if I could point to several
other programs that already have a portfolio option in lieu of an MA exam or
thesis.  If so, would you let me know--on or off list?  You might also let
me know what problems we should look out for with the portfolio option,
especially in terms of guiding students through the process and figuring out
what to read for/evaluate.
 
Thanks a million!
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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We have such a portfolio here at WSU for the MA in Comp/Rhet.  Students are
to take two seminar papers and revise them for publication;  they must also
provide a cover letter which responds to their original letter of intent
(submitted with their application) and reflects on what they now think
about their goals, having gotten to the end of the program.  Finally, it
contains an annotated reading list on a subject of their choice, over which
they will be tested (on a take-home examination).  After the take-home exam
there is an oral, which is not an exam so much as a conversation about
their interests and where they will go next.
 
Problems:  getting some students to revise and get the portfolio in on
time.  (Surprise!)
 
I hope this is helpful information.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Hi all.  The Rhetoric and COmposition Committee here at FLorida State is in
>the midst of proposing an alternative to the current MA exam (all
>literature) or MA thesis,  namely an MA Portfolio that would count as the MA
>exam in Rhetoric and Composition.  We're imagining that we'll ask candidates
>for about 60 or 70 pages of writing--a revised essay from a course, a new
>essay, a bibliographic essay, a position statement on writing or the
>teaching of writing, and perhaps some teaching materials.  We're hoping that
>the portfolio option will solve two problems we've had with the MA thesis in
>Rhetoric and Composition--MA students missing the research methods course
>offered every third semester (or being forced to take it their first
>semester and not being able to get much out of it) and MA students spending
>a semester conducting classroom research and another semester (or more)
>writing it up.  (Our research methods class has focused primarily on
>ethnographic methods.)
>
>Anyway, I thought our proposal would be stronger if I could point to several
>other programs that already have a portfolio option in lieu of an MA exam or
>thesis.  If so, would you let me know--on or off list?  You might also let
>me know what problems we should look out for with the portfolio option,
>especially in terms of guiding students through the process and figuring out
>what to read for/evaluate.
>
>Thanks a million!
>Carrie Shively Leverenz
>Director, Reading/Writing Center
>Florida State University
>Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
>(904)644-5157
>cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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>Hi all.  The Rhetoric and COmposition Committee here at FLorida State is in
>the midst of proposing an alternative to the current MA exam (all
>literature) or MA thesis,  namely an MA Portfolio that would count as the MA
>exam in Rhetoric and Composition.  We're imagining that we'll ask candidates
>for about 60 or 70 pages of writing--a revised essay from a course, a new
>essay, a bibliographic essay, a position statement on writing or the
>teaching of writing, and perhaps some teaching materials.  We're hoping that
>the portfolio option will solve two problems we've had with the MA thesis in
>Rhetoric and Composition--MA students missing the research methods course
>offered every third semester (or being forced to take it their first
>semester and not being able to get much out of it) and MA students spending
>a semester conducting classroom research and another semester (or more)
>writing it up.  (Our research methods class has focused primarily on
>ethnographic methods.)
>
 
 
 
Carrie,
We abandoned the exam in favor of a portfolio about 4 years ago w/ our MA
in rhet/comp, and it is a significant improvement--so much so that another
MA program is going to use it. We require 2 revised papers (one from a
rhetoric class, one from a comp course), a proposal for their thesis (w/
lit review), & a reflective piece in which the student evaluates his/her
own work and the value of the program.
 
The only problem we've had is that the revised term papers often aren't
very well revised, mainly because it's always seemed to lowest priorilty.
So we're planning to drop that requirement and ask students to submit some
writing that might be used after they graduate (e.g., an article submission
for someone planning to go on for a PhD, or a syllabus w/ materials for
someone who'll go directly into teaching).
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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Chris--
 
I'd like to second your comments on the importance of "who."  Witness the
important role that deans can play.  Our work with the Engineering College
was flourishing under a strong, visionary dean.  But when he retired, and
a very different sort of dean took over, the faculty culture began to
shift, making our work more difficult.  Conversely, our work with the
Business College was a disaster when the deanship was a revolving door (4
deans in 5 or so years).  Now we have a strong, very sympathetic dean over
in Business, and our efforts on behalf of business students have really
taken off.  Throughout, institutitional structures were the same.  But its
PEOPLE who make those structures avenues or obstacles.
 
Cheers to all,
Rolf
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Wed, 5 Nov 1997, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> Tim,
>
> No argument there. In part, my point is a reaction to what I think is a danger
> for us--focusing too much on the where.  Just because a program is in this or
> that seemingly "protected" (from the outside) place doesn't mean it will be
> protected from the inside.  So its success really does depend on the "who."  I
> didn't mean to separate them, but to acknowledge that the people running the
> show and overseeing decisions can be at least as important (I would argue more
> important) than institutional location, structures, etc. I gathered from Pat's
> description that if the who's had remained the same, the where might not have
> mattered. (This is getting Dr. Seuss-ish now.)
>
> Responding to the message of
> <Pine.SOL.3.96.971105105413.24336F-100000@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
> from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
> >
> > > I can't help thinking that
> > > what matters in comp. programs is perhaps not the where but the who.
> >
> > Chris -- I don't think we should separate the who and where.  If you
> > notice from Pat's description, the who at Stoney Brook has changed and
> > continues to change drastically as the where changed.  As the program was
> > moved outside of the disciplinary structure of the English Department,
> > *who* could teach writing courses, *who* evaluates the effectiveness of
> > those courses, *who* trains and supervises those who teach, and *who*
> > makes major decisions like hiring (just to name a few *who*s) has shifted.
> >
> > At some institutions, this change in where/who might improve the
> > institutional position of writing/literacy instruction.  But I think the
> > change -- and its significance -- is a result of a where/who and not just
> > a who.  I would assume there are many stories of program directors and
> > writing teachers who found *who* they were/are changing to a great degree
> > when they found themselves in a different *where*.  I would argue that
> > the who is very important, but I believe we must avoid building up the
> > acontextual WPA-who as the great, charasmatic leader.
> >
> > Tim Peeples
> > Purdue University
> >
> > .
>
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
> University of Minnesota
> 306 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
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One possible problem with using seminar papers in a Master's portfolio.
Student gets an A on the paper in the seminar; revises it a little for the
portfolio (how much revision does an A paper need?) Then the portfolio is
found to be unacceptable because of the papers in it. We simplified this a bit
in the dark ages and U Chicago. As I was doing my Master's degree, I had to
designate a paper as a "master's essay" at the time I was doing it (we needed
two). Expectations were a little higher for that paper, but if it was
acceptable, one master's essay box got checked on my record. The paper did not
undergo double jeopardy. A portfolio might only include new reflective stuff.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Program personnel change; deans (and vice provosts) change; campus
organization changes; campus culture changes. Programs come and go. Time and
tide, etc. However, I'm a big fan of structure as the basis for durability.
Does the independent writing program have the structure and components of a
durable unit? Look around your campus to see the characteristics of what's
durable. It seems to me that the minimum structural components are
departmentalstatus, tenured and tenure line faculty with full time
appointments in the dpepartment, a robust curriculum, a major and power to
grant degrees, a master's program if feasible, a budget like other departments
have, position in a college (so you have a dean to defend as well as attack
you), a valuable service function, and a substantial number of majors. This
structure has proven in most universities to be the most impervious to
catastrophic change. Chris's program at UMTC did not have all of these
components, and it was easy pickings for a strong predator. The Rhetoric
Program in Agriculture (St. Paul) has all the components, is a big provider of
comp courses, and has been untouched. A full fledged department can still be
taken over, but it's very difficult to do. It can also become an unpleasant
place. Nothing gold can stay.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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(Apologies in advance if my message includes bizarre code elements--the =
system here seems to have lost its compatibility with other systems.)
 
Probably a simple binary of structure or person doesn=27t get at the =
complex nature of how programs/departments emerge or recede.  I think we =
need to consider the _theory_ of administration that is (or isn=27t) =
articulated in a given setting.  If examined and articulated, a clear =
theory of a program and its structure can help deter the =22wrong=22 =
person(s), either external to or within a program, from distorting or =
destroying a program, since a program then has in place a strong rationale =
for its work and values, its positions and institutional connections.  It =
results from some degree of consensus within and beyond its borders.  =
Whatever happens is more likely, at least, to have to happen openly and as =
the result of exchange and argument.  Without an explicit theory of its =
own existence, a program is more vulnerable to being defined by other, =
equally invisible but more powerful theories.  Typically, the default =
theory is what we=27ve seen at Minnesota and Stony Brook--that writing =
programs are remedial, non-disciplinary, and academically marginal halfway =
houses or standard-vetting enterprises, best structured as temporary work =
units, best run by members of the dominant group (often, a literature =
professor).
 
I personally would like to hear how others on the list feel about Pat=27s =
comment on making freshman comp an elective.  I think David is right that =
we and the field will do best if we are structured in ways familiar to the =
traditional academy; the monolithic requirement has not been good for us =
or, in many cases, for students, I think (at least I think I think so).  I =
also wonder if we=27ll ever reach a point when the WPA position itself can =
be folded into the larger English enterprise, and if that will make a =
difference in how composition--and those of it who specialize in it--exists=
 within the field.
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David points to an issue that I should clarify in our use of seminar papers
in MA portfolios;  we ask folks to revise them for some other audience
(application for PhD program, for example, or for publication in a
particular journal or presentation at a conference or a job application).
So it's the other audience that determines how much revision the paper
gets, and what kind.  We have had some of our MA folks get published (so
far in the Writing Center Journal, JBW, JAC, and WPA).  But not all are
interested in publishing--nor do they need to be.  The last cohort of
students told us that revising these papers was the most valuable part of
their MA experience, since they had to think about some external
(important) audience for their work and therefore take it much more
seriously as a piece of writing.  It was also a lot of work (for their
advisors as well as for them);  I wouldn't want to use it with a much
larger group than we have, since it is so labor-intensive.
 
Sue MCLeod
 
One possible problem with using seminar papers in a Master's portfolio.
>Student gets an A on the paper in the seminar; revises it a little for the
>portfolio (how much revision does an A paper need?) Then the portfolio is
>found to be unacceptable because of the papers in it. We simplified this a bit
>in the dark ages and U Chicago. As I was doing my Master's degree, I had to
>designate a paper as a "master's essay" at the time I was doing it (we needed
>two). Expectations were a little higher for that paper, but if it was
>acceptable, one master's essay box got checked on my record. The paper did not
>undergo double jeopardy. A portfolio might only include new reflective stuff.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I liked what little I could read of Jeanne Gunner's post on this
issue, but it seemed to have been broken off in the middle.  Can you
repost it, Jeanne?
 
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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This ad will appear in the November MLA Job List
>
> Assistant Professors, tenure-track.
> We anticipate as many as 5 tenure-track assistant professor positions.  Ph.D.,
>  teaching experience, and demonstrated capacity for research required.  We are
>  looking for applicants with credentials in Rhetoric and Composition (Ph.D. in
>  Rhetoric and Composition preferred).  Areas of desired expertise include
>  empirical research, CAI, writing-across-the-curriculum, rhetorical theory, and
>  developmental English.  We are also looking for applicants (Ph.D. in any area
>  of English studies) who have strong expertise in the teaching of writing.
>  Applications should specifically address experience and expertise in the
>  teaching of composition as well as research interests and abilities.
>  Responsibilities will include first-year composition and other courses in
>  rhetoric and composition, literature, critical theory, linguistics, or
> creative
>  writing--depending on candidate's expertise.  Send letter, vita, writing
>  sample, and dossier to Prof. Beth Boehm, Chair of Search Committee.Dept. of
>  English.  University of Louisville.  Louisville, KY 40292.  Deadline for
>  applications December 1, 1997.  Women and minorities are encouraged to apply.
>  U of L is an AA/EO employer.
>
> --------------------
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Ed:
 
It's hard to say what might have been done (note the passive!) to forestall
what happened.  Part of it is (was) that I was perceived as somewhat of a
flake I fear because of my stance on teaching grammar.  I need to develop
better language about that.  And part of it was that we just didn't see the
avalanche heading our way.
 
I would advise WPA's to schedule some kind of regular sessions for all campus
faculty--at which various issues about writing were discussed.  We had done
this for a while as part of a small grant, but then the grant died and we
just didn't keep the meetings up.  That was a big mistake.  I would suggest
WPA's call department chairs and ask to come and speak at a department
meeting.  I suggest also a newsletter which we also had for a while, but we
then discontinued it for lack of money and only restarted it recently.
 Faculty in other departments can be encouraged to contribute something--we
were somewhat successful with that at the beginning.  But that requires
someone with the time and personality to nudge.  I'd also suggest newspaper
publicity--both in campus newspapers and local papers.  It's as though one
needs a public relations person.
 
I suspect that each of our changes also came about because someone thought
the change would save money and everyone's looking for a way to do that.  And
perhaps also, administrators needs to do something.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Chris:
 
I'm not certain if things could have remained the same even if I had stayed
on as director.  The need for so many more teachers really changes things.
 
One of the plans is to put 5th and 6th year graduate students into the
Program--something they would really like because we only give 4 years of
full support here.  That would at least supply those who were grateful for
the chance.  And my experience tells me that these 5th and 6th year people
just about to go onto the job market understand some of the issues better
than beginning students--and they know the students better because they've
often taught in their home departments.  What bothers me, though, is that the
faculty of the writing program would be in even greater flux.  Now, at least,
we've been able to have students for at least 3 full years, sometimes the
full 4 years.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Chris et al:
 
Yes, I agree that programs all have surrounding cultures and those cultures
are often the formative element.  Part of the problem at Stony Brook resulted
from the politics of the place.  Three years ago a professor who had
disagreements both with me and with Peter Elbow when he was there got himself
selected as chair of a committee to examine writing on the campus.  He did
not like that we didn't teach grammar directly; he asserted with the expected
pomp that he taught his students grammar in his political sciences classes
and they learned it!  So there!
 
There was no one on that committee from the Writing Program and only one
member of the English Department.  She had a serious medical crisis in her
family and was not able to be very attentive to the meetings.  In retrospect
I should have insisted that someone from the program be a member of the
committee.
 
They did a real hatchet job on us.  Two years later everyone on the committee
(except the chair of course) disavowed the committee and its report.  No one
ever came to the program to look at placement essays or portfolios or visit
classes or the Writing Center.  But the report (recommending the removal of
the program from the English Department) appeared at just the time when the
University was hiring a new Dean.  I'm not sure how he felt then or how he
feels now, but he supported the report--perhaps because he didn't want to
start off by disagreeing with his superiors.  And then he became quite vested
in the change and did not really want to discuss it.  And so the change was
made.  I got the English Department to protest it officially, but no one in
the department was willing to trade any political capital to protect the
program.
 
I guess what really burns me is that we were never consulted about the change
and its effects.  As you say, no other entity would have been treated that
way.  There is so very little recognition that we are a field with research
and scholarship and publications and all that.  I think I had moved the
English Department a bit on that--at least some members--and that's another
reason I'm disheartened.  We had made some headway and now that's gone by the
boards also.  Quite a few of the faculty in the Department were beginning to
get it (partially through being converted by their own graduate students) and
beginning to respect it as a quite legitimate area of study.
 
Did (or do) you have graduate students at Minnesota writing dissertations in
comp&rhet or doing a substantial bit of their graduate work in it?
 
Enough (again)
 
Pat Belanoff
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Tim:
 
I think the position of director at Stony Brook now is much more
administrative than it was when I was in it.  Because the program is no
longer housed in a department, there is much more administrative work to be
done and that consumes time.  I saw myself mainly as a teacher-mentor and
conveyer-of-and-enabler-of-theoretical positioning.  So this change does have
something to do with "where."
 
Pat Belanoff
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This is a lot to ask, Ed--asking people to air their coulda dones in
public when they are suffering through the results of developments that
were probably beyond their control.  But having said that, I bet each of
them and the former Michigan people have object lessons that would be
useful to hear, if not easy to tell.
 
On Wed, 5 Nov 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> Thanks, Pat B for the powerful and moving description of the situation at
> Stony Brook.  We needed an example of disaster precipitated by leaving the
> English dept to complement the reverse situations at Michigan and
> Minnesota.  What all the disasters have in common is the preempting of the
> program by administrations with agendas completely different from those of
> the writing program.  Even with very strong WPAs, that seems to happen.
> I'd like to hear some reflections on what you and Chris and Bill might
> have done differently had you seen that disaster clearly beforehand.  Were
> there alliances you might have made, or other politically protective steps
> you could have taken?  --Ed White
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Julia,
 
The follow-up survey Bill Smith and I have been working on of what goes
on in first-year comp programs asked, "How many first-year writing
classes meet in computer equipped classrooms or labs?  All, more than
half, less than half, or none?"  Of the 56 schools responding, 16% said
"all,"  3% said "More than half," 43% said "less than half," and 31% said
"never."  7% said their classes meet there, but only once in awhile.
 
We didn't ask about other uses.
 
Rich
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A similar book to Garnes, WRITING LIVES, mentioned by Chris Anson, is
Deborah Pugh & Jeanie Tietjen, eds., I HAVE ARRIVED BEFORE MY WORDS:
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS OF HOMELESS WOMEN (Alexandria, Virginia:
Charles River Press, 1997), which contains very distinct "voices' of
five homeless women in Washington D.C.  The books comes out of the
WritersCorp.  Barbara Cambridge put me on to this wonderful collection.
I imagine it could be used just as Anson uses WRITING LIVES.  Rich
Haswell
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Paul,
 
I have undergraduate tutors reading _The Practical Tutor_ each semester,
too. We basically make fun of the dialogues as a path toward unraveling what
they are really after.  Many of the tutors also comment that the book helps
them to improve their own writing nearly as much as it helps them with
tutoring.  I have them read it by mid-term, and we just finished evaluations
of the book.  As usual, they value it highly--though they think it could be
condensed. In addition to the ESL weakness, it is of course horribly dated
in its treatment of computers.  I keep wishing it would come out in a new
edition.
 
J Paul Johnson wrote:
 
>Karl, et. al.
 
>My staff of (mostly) graduate student tutors has read Meyer & Smith's _The
>Practical Tutor_ as part of their training for the last five years or so.
>It does indeed focus on the tutoring of writing, and provides a nice point
>of entry to process-paradigm composition pedagogy.  It HAS to be read from
>a critical stance though, because it occasionally offers -- as "positive"
>examples -- tutoring scenarios that veer too far away from rhetorical
>instruction and a bit too close to rogerian analysis for my tastes.  It
>would also need to be supplemented with stronger readings and strategies on
>ESL.  Despite these criticisms, though, we've all found it readable,
>purposeful, and valuable.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Carrie,
 
Wright State has had a portfolio instead of an exam in its MA program for
several years.  It includes an introductory essay, samples of previously-
written papers with a critique/analysis of one of them, and an Independent
Paper on a topic of the student's choosing.  We've found that to be the
focus of our tweakings--the students must now submit a prospectus and
annotated bibliography of potential sources for approval before they start
working on the paper, and we're trying to get them to understand that if it
doesn't pass on the first round, they haven't failed--we want the proposal
to be workable.
 
Once they turn the portfolio in, it's read by a committee composed of 3
English professors, usually at random (with some adjustments, say, for TESOL
candidates.  All 3 must agree that it's passing.  (Note that this structure
forces students to write for a broad audience of English specialists, so that
the independent paper must be understandable beyond the confines of its
special topic;  we did this to make sure that the work of reading was evenly
distributed among our 20 faculty.)
 
Rich
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Hello all--
We are interested in knowing how many engineering schools teach first-year
writing and/or communications classes in computer classrooms. Even
anecdotal evidence would be helpful.
TIA,
Beth Campbell
-------------
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
GMI Engineering & Management Institute
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
----------
> From: RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435
<RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: computer classrooms
> Date: Thursday, November 06, 1997 9:55 AM
>
> Julia,
>
> The follow-up survey Bill Smith and I have been working on of what goes
> on in first-year comp programs asked, "How many first-year writing
> classes meet in computer equipped classrooms or labs?  All, more than
> half, less than half, or none?"  Of the 56 schools responding, 16% said
> "all,"  3% said "More than half," 43% said "less than half," and 31% said
> "never."  7% said their classes meet there, but only once in awhile.
>
> We didn't ask about other uses.
>
> Rich
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The discussion that Pat at Stony Brook, Chris at Minnesota, and Ed at San
Berdoo are having concerning the intersection of institutional structures,
power, epistemological assumptions, and pedagogy is really important to the
future of comp and of "English" generally.  It's also the topic of the book
Mark Gellis and I are putting together, tentatively called *Composition,
Literature, and the Goals of English Studies*--and we still need a few good
essays on the topic.  So send your stuff to...
 
Bill Lalicker
Department of English
West Chester University
West Chester, PA 19383
610-436-2268
wlalicker@wcupa.edu
 
or
 
Mark Gellis
Dept. of Business and Industrial Management
GMI Engineering and Management Institute
Flint, MI 48504
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This is the first time I have initiated a thread here, so I hope I did it
right.  If something goes wrong, please forgive this neophyte.
 
My department, at Lehigh University, is starting to talk about going from 2
semesters of FYE to 1.  The reason for this discussion is that we have too few
faculty members for all we have to do, and see this move as a way to free up
some faculty time.  The good news is that our faculty members have
a commitment to teaching comp.  But I wonder both about how much time we will
gain with this move and also about its effect on lots of other things in the
program, including the graduate program.  In addition, I think it may be
pedagogically unsound.
 
In any case, I told the chair that I would see if I could find any evidence,
anecdotal or otherwise, from programs that have made this sort of change.
Does anyone on this list have any information about what happens when a
program goes from a 2 semester requirement for FYE to a one semester
requirement?  Or does anyone have an opinion about this sort of
change? (Perhaps that is a rhetorical question.)
 
Ed Lotto
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I know this is slightly off the topic, but I would be interested in
hearing about PhD programs -- not necessarily in rhet/comp -- that have
replaced their PhD exams with something like a portfolio.  Are there any?
 
If this is too off topic, I would appreciate it if people would reply to
me off-list.  Thank you.
 
Tim Peeples
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Ed, about 30 years ago, Washington State University moved from two
semesters of FY comp to one semester.  The reason was very simple, to
allow the English faculty to move from a 4/4 load to a 3/3.  Results?
It took many years, but I believe the final outcome (if you take the
present as final) was good for students.  It lowered the number of
undergraduates who ended up taking a second writing course at all, but
it increased the number who took a second writing course at the
upper-division level.  Since those days there have been a lot of changes
in the undergraduate writing curriculum at WSU, and upper-division
writing is deeply and complexly embedded there now.  But initially the
shift from a two- to a one-semester requirement started faculty all
across campus thinking more about integrating into their major
requirements a second writing course at a higher level than the first
year.  Rich Haswell
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Ed,
 
At 11:24 AM 11/6/97 -0500, you wrote:
>This is the first time I have initiated a thread here, so I hope I did it
>right.  If something goes wrong, please forgive this neophyte.
 
You did it right!
 
At the University of Richmond, we made the change from two semester to one,
and it was the right decision for these reasons:
 
1) It reflected the change in the profile of our entering student population.
2) At the same time, we had created a good writing center and were already
working to enhance its operation and further support it with a WAC program,
which in turn, supported the teaching and learning of writing beyond the
English department at all levels of study. (We have a Writing Fellows
program in which tutors for both WAC and the Center take a 3 credit course
in comp theory and practice before working as paid tutors.)
3) We could offer other more specific writing courses beyond the freshman
level that met the needs and interests of students in other disciplines.
4) It freed some of us to teach those courses since we are largely a
literature department.
 
We re-structured fy comp and required that students earn a C (2.0). Those
who earn a C- or below must enroll in another semester of the course.  This
number has never rose above 20 students out of the 600+ who take the course.
 
This is brief, I know, and not wholly explanatory, but the move to a
one-semester, fy comp was pedagogically sound for our institution.  The
answer is different for different campus communities.
 
Dona Hickey
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey                        dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.richmond.edu/~wac/
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
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Dear Ed--
 
At USC, we are currently in the first semester of a new linked/WAC
curriculum that has reduced the Freshman Composition requirement from two
courses to one and links all writing courses with a variety of courses in
Social Issues, taught through various Social Science departments. Since
this is the first time around, I am not in a position to comment on this
change definitively, but my feeling is that overall, the reduction to one
course was a good one because we capped our classes at 17 students and
required individual conferences for each paper (5); moreover,we are in the
process of instituting an upper division writing course that will be taught
through various departments, depending on the student's major. This means
that students will have two semesters of writing instruction, but only one
will be at the lower division level. The main problem with the one lower
division writing course is that everything has to be crammed into a fairly
brief semester, a pace that is sometimes too advanced for the weaker
students.
 
 
                        Irene Clark
                        University of Southern California
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-0231       |
                      |_________________________________________|
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Please forgive me if I have missed this discussion; I have only recently
joined this group.  Could you please lead me to a more detailed
discussion of this survey?  I am working on a proposal that may benefit
from this information.
 
Thanks,
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435 wrote:
 
> Julia,
>
> The follow-up survey Bill Smith and I have been working on of what goes
> on in first-year comp programs asked, "How many first-year writing
> classes meet in computer equipped classrooms or labs?  All, more than
> half, less than half, or none?"  Of the 56 schools responding, 16% said
> "all,"  3% said "More than half," 43% said "less than half," and 31% said
> "never."  7% said their classes meet there, but only once in awhile.
>
> We didn't ask about other uses.
>
> Rich
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Donna--
 
Thanks for your request for my little articles on the Question Journal and
on the "two" uses of literature.  I will be happy to send you copies.
There's been a bit of a run on them so it will be next week until I can
have duplicates made to send out.  At that time, I'll be happy to send them
to you and you can feel free to duplicate them.  I hope your TA's find them
useful.  It looks like I'll have to put them on my WEB site--once I have
one!
 
The quiet TA is a tricky problem.  It sounds like you're handling it well.
With my quiet students I always like to keep in mind my wife, who was very
quiet in graduate school but who wrote stellar papers, and I see that
modality at work with my students--everybody wishes their best writers, who
are often quiet, would speak up more.  This happens more often with my
female students, but it happens often enough with male students who are
very smart.
 
Another technique I use, which I stole from my colleague David Axelrod, is
to have students fill out a 3x5 card and then I shuffle the cards and when
I ask a question I just call on the person whose card is on top--no raising
hands, no trying to remember who I've called on too recently, I get the
smart-quiets to say something, it raises the ante for paying attention, for
some reason the smart-not-quiets try to save theiir cohorts by chiming in
at a higher level (more of them participate) or they raise their hands to
offer insights or ask questions.  Sometimes all I have to do is take out
the cards--"There's something that doesn't like a wall [of index cards]."
I think it has to do with their preference, finally, for controlling the
dialogue.
 
Another technique I use, which may help a lot with your TA, is to have
students take 3-4 minutes to write down any questions they have.  The
questions could be about material recently covered, or anything covered up
to that point in the course, or questions about assignments, course
policies, etc.  The teacher can focus it broadly or narrowly.  Then I use
The Cards.  If the student doesn't have a question, then I get to ask the
student a question.  My questions are hard, so most are prepared and we
usually get side-tracked on an issue of interest, but the great thing is
that it is *their* issue not mine.  This is good to do once a week or
perhaps a little less.  Another thing your TA can try is to break the
students up into groups, give them a task, give them overheads and pens,
then have each group report to the whole, using the overheads.  Then your
TA doesn't have to talk much since the students are doing the talking.
 
My wife is now a dynamic teacher.  So it is possible to grow into the role
(from being a quiet student).  As you can tell from the length of this
message, I was a talker in class and was rewarded for it--it's built into
the system.  But talking out in class is both a cultural issue--with some
cultures it is more important to listen to authority--and a temperament
issue.  Susan and I talk a  lot now in public forums, but in the end it
exhausts us because we're basically introverts.  It seems to us that
teaching takes more out of us than it does those around us.  But now we're
getting into the interior, emotional life of the teacher, about which
there's not enough research--I think.
 
Finally, perhaps your TA might interact more with her students if she used
a listserv attached to the class.  For many, this medium provides welcome
relief from the psychological intensity of public, face-to-face dialogue.
I now teach three courses exclusively over asynchronous computer
conferencing.  That evens out the level of participation--everyone
participates to the same degree because it's required.  The
smart-quiets--and their insights--are there.  The smart-talkers don't
dominate.  The classroom lurkers-backrow sitters must also contribute.
I'll always remember what one of my smart-quiets said in evaluating a
computer conferencing course--"I like it because I have time to think
before I respond and the conversation hasn't moved on before I've had a
chance to formulate a response."  Amen.
 
dw
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
 
 
Date:    Wed, 5 Nov 1997 15:33:47 GMT
From:    Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject: Re: Questions
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Donald,
        I'd love to see your articles.  They sound like they might be really
useful in the graduate colloquium I teach.
        I should explain that part of the problem the TA I've been working
with has is that she is a VERY quiet person who herself speaks only
reluctantly in her graduate classes.  When she gets responses from her
students, she has to struggle to figure out what to do with them.  (It's
painful to observe; I always have to resist the urge to jump up and say,
"No, THIS is what you should say!")  The first semester the students in her
class walked all over her.  She's gotten better over this year, but in this
year with her I've just about exhausted my strategies, so I would appreciate
your help!
        And, again, thanks to all who have responded to my request for info!
        Donna D-O
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Second attempt.  Thanks, Kristine, for letting me know only part of the =
text came across--we=27re plagued by something called =22crashing =
gateways=22 on our system.
 
--Jeanne
---------------------------------------------------------------------------=
-------
(Apologies in advance if my message includes bizarre code elements--the =
system here seems to have lost its compatibility with other systems.)
 
Probably a simple binary of structure or person doesn=27t get at the =
complex nature of how programs/departments emerge or recede.  I think we =
need to consider the _theory_ of administration that is (or isn=27t) =
articulated in a given setting.  If examined and articulated, a clear =
theory of a program and its structure can help deter the =22wrong=22 =
person(s), either external to or within a program, from distorting or =
destroying a program, since a program then has in place a strong rationale =
for its work and values, its positions and institutional connections.  It =
results from some degree of consensus within and beyond its borders.  =
Whatever happens is more likely, at least, to have to happen openly and as =
the result of exchange and argument.  Without an explicit theory of its =
own existence, a program is more vulnerable to being defined by other, =
equally invisible but more powerful theories.  Typically, the default =
theory is what we=27ve seen at Minnesota and Stony Brook--that writing =
programs are remedial, non-disciplinary, and academically marginal halfway =
houses or standard-vetting enterprises, best structured as temporary work =
units, best run by members of the dominant group (often, a literature =
professor).
 
I personally would like to hear how others on the list feel about Pat=27s =
comment on making freshman comp an elective.  I think David is right that =
we and the field will do best if we are structured in ways familiar to the =
traditional academy; the monolithic requirement has not been good for us =
or, in many cases, for students, I think (at least I think I think so).  I =
also wonder if we=27ll ever reach a point when the WPA position itself can =
be folded into the larger English enterprise, and if that will make a =
difference in how composition--and those of it who specialize in it--exists=
 within the field.
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Chris,
 
Your "voices" tactic is fascinating.  I think that most of us "do"
something like this--constructing possible responses from a diverse array
of perspectives--as we discuss essays with our students.  I refer to it
as playing "Devil's advocate," and so it's nothing new.  But I think that
your take--WRITING the comments--may be useful in ways that verbal
dialogue cannot be, so rough and heavy as it usually is (particularly
when addressing things like "the homeless," "the disenfranchised," etc.).
Thus, you note that verbal dialogue is "more risky," rightly so.
Your approach makes a great deal of sense, for these reasons:
 
The focus is on written text, which often makes critical
consciousness (or so I believe) more possible.  That is, by reading the
words rather than hearing them articulated, people simply need more time
for responses to develop, espeically in ways that can then be spoken
aloud.  Don't students usually hesitate to respond to written texts?  A
bit?  They want to "get it," or at least not to make fools of themselves
(despite our assurances).  So, a temporally-determined critical
consciousness that may be simply mere posturing, lovely.  Yet, adopting a
particular posture can be one small step in  a process--a
protrepticus?--of changing one's mind or admitting a willingness to
entertain alternate readings; I believe that all this can happen within
seconds, hopefully to be cultivated as time wears on.
 
In addition to the notion of time, written text, reading, and
critical consciousness (all of which seem to form, in your approach, a system
perhaps more appropriate to activities involving *primarily* text-production
rather than hermeneutics), seeing contentious comments *in writing*
allows students to consider the ways in which their own often
emotion-charged, opionated texts may be received by readers.  In
addition, perhaps students share my own compulsion to play devil's
advocate, a human tendency that I think may be all but universal (well,
...).  As time goes by, writers working togther usually become more
willing to adopt adversarial roles when they believe that the stakes are
low (it's not "my" paper we're talking about, so I can be
oppositional)--this has been my experience and I find that such conflicts
usually promote better writing/thinking/reading skills.
 
I could probably add more, but will stop, adding only that it probably
takes a fairly good teacher to be able to take this approach.  I can
envision this exercise in the hands of a new teacher, and, well, it could
be a disaster (I can recall a few classes where my students viewed my
role-playing as less than instructional in terms of rhetoric and more
aligned with a notion of the soapbox).
 
Thanks for sharing this approach to discussion; I like it.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz
 
 
On Tue, 4 Nov 1997, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> Donna, Karla, and others:
>
> The "voices" idea started in an undergraduate course I designed called "American
> Literacy and Cultural Diversity." In addition to its academic focus on literacy
> in the U.S., it also has a service-learning component in which the students work
> on literacy development for 2-3 hours a week at local inner-city
> community-service centers and in school-based programs with young children,
> adult refugees and recent immigrants, and people working on GEDs.
>
> I had just started using a collection of readings which was actually designed
> for writing courses, titled _Writing Lives_  (edited by Garnes, et al.,St.
> Martin's Press).  The essays are grouped into three sections: personal
> literacies, academic literacies, and public literacies (my course also touches
> on all three contexts, especially in connection with the lives of the tutees it
> serves).  I was trying to think of a way to enhance discussion of the essays as
> we were starting to read one called "Dumpster Diving," by Lars Eighner.  It's a
> kind of how-to survival essay by a man who lost his job and ended up living out
> of garbage dumpsters for three years.  It's very "literate" as a text, breaking
> through stereotypes of the "uneducated homeless" (and helping us to deal with
> problematic stereotypes about the people the students work with in the centers).
> It was still early in the term, and I wanted to raise difficult issues without
> creating too much tension. So I typed up a sheet of what I titled "Voices on
> Eighner," hoping that by displaying opinions before asking for theirs, the
> students would respond more willingly.
>
> To think up the voices, I closed my eyes and tried to imagine a noisy public
> forum as I thought about the essay--a kind of Burkean parlor with less
> cocktail-party decorum.  And the voices came, sometimes singly, sometimes
> cacophanously. One voice sounded like this:  "Look, this guy's got enough smarts
> to keep his head above garbage dumpsters, for God's sake.  Real bums don't write
> like this.  Real bums don't even think like this." Then: "But let's face it, he
> really is a bum, in the true sense of the word--too lazy to hold down a real
> job, feeding off the waste and free handouts of working people.  If someone's
> disabled or whatever, well, that's one thing.  But there's nothing wrong with
> this guy.  He's fit and smart. These people are what's wrong with our society."
> And so on. After 5 or 6 "voices," I'd covered a nice spectrum of reactions
> (these last two being particularly nasty, but others taking quite different
> positions).
>
> The discussion was great; the students immediately reacted to the voices, taking
> issue with some, agreeing with others, extending the voices to larger systems of
> belief, adding to some of the voices, finding contradictions in them, and so on.
> We could then make some interesting connections to their volunteer work.  I did
> this voices activity several times, and each time it seemed to work really well
> as a prompt for discussion.   But as a method it also needs some more
> reflection.  For example, it works better with some kinds of readings than
> others.  It can get old--I learned to use it sparingly.  It "displays" voices
> but creates reaction to them, rather than encouraging original statements by
> students (which can be riskier).  But if used well, it also may help students to
> respect different voices, different ideas and opinions, and helps them to react
> to them maturely. I also sensed that the "regular" discussions got better after
> I started using the voices. The idea of multivocality is also connected to
> various social-constructionist theories, and more visibly to what we're seeing
> on the internet.
>
> I haven't thought through this method very deeply--certainly not in a Stephen
> Brookfieldian sense.  And I'm sure it isn't new or all that innovative, but if
> anyone does anything similar or has any reactions, I'd love to hear them.
>
> Chris Anson
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
> University of Minnesota
> 306 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Like Tim, I'd like to hear people's thoughts on exams for Ph.D.
candidates in Rhet-Comp--what the various practices are, theoretical
warrants, etc. I know that the University of Nebraska has a portfolio
option. Are other people out there adopting options to the traditional
timed exams?
 
Cindy Moore, University of Louisville
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With a one-semester requirement, do all students take the class, eliminating
the need to "place" them?  Or are some excused from the requirement (via AP,
CLEP, etc.)?
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 12:08 PM 11/6/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Ed,
>
>At 11:24 AM 11/6/97 -0500, you wrote:
>>This is the first time I have initiated a thread here, so I hope I did it
>>right.  If something goes wrong, please forgive this neophyte.
>
>You did it right!
>
>At the University of Richmond, we made the change from two semester to one,
>and it was the right decision for these reasons:
>
>1) It reflected the change in the profile of our entering student population.
>2) At the same time, we had created a good writing center and were already
>working to enhance its operation and further support it with a WAC program,
>which in turn, supported the teaching and learning of writing beyond the
>English department at all levels of study. (We have a Writing Fellows
>program in which tutors for both WAC and the Center take a 3 credit course
>in comp theory and practice before working as paid tutors.)
>3) We could offer other more specific writing courses beyond the freshman
>level that met the needs and interests of students in other disciplines.
>4) It freed some of us to teach those courses since we are largely a
>literature department.
>
>We re-structured fy comp and required that students earn a C (2.0). Those
>who earn a C- or below must enroll in another semester of the course.  This
>number has never rose above 20 students out of the 600+ who take the course.
>
>This is brief, I know, and not wholly explanatory, but the move to a
>one-semester, fy comp was pedagogically sound for our institution.  The
>answer is different for different campus communities.
>
>Dona Hickey
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>Dona J. Hickey                        dhickey@richmond.edu
>Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.richmond.edu/~wac/
>English Department                    804-289-8302
>University of Richmond, VA 23173
>
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Don Bushman wrote:
>
> With a one-semester requirement, do all students take the class, eliminating
> the need to "place" them?  Or are some excused from the requirement (via AP,
> CLEP, etc.)?
>
> Don Bushman
> UNC-Wilmington
>
>
 
Don,
 
We excuse very few from the two-semsester requirement now, maybe 5%.
Although we haven't talked about what would happen with a one-semester
requirement, my guess is that we would excuse even fewer.  I should
explain that some students are excused from the entire two-semesters
now--with a 5 on the AP--and some from 1 semester--with a 4.  I imagine
if we go to a 1 semester requirement, we would excuse only those with a
5.
 
Ed Lotto
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To Ed Lotto's question: Cutting offerings--esp. required offerings--to
match resources is, in principle, a responsbile thing to do, surely. But I
daresay (as you suggest) that there are issues of both pedagogy and
strategy here that make it unclear that that is what's really happening.
So, to ask one sort of question: Will the dropping of this required course
actually give faculty any more time? In what form? Or is it that they will
be teaching less composition?
 
Steve North
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Tim: Our PhD exams are not portfolio-based in the sense that people revise
course-generated texts for the occasion. However, the three-part exam
structure requires students to write two 25-page (or so) documents to
serve as the basis for two oral exams (the third exam is a
sit-down-and-write type). In principle, and to some extent in practice,
these exam essays serve as a prelude for dissertation
proposal/chapters/etc. It isn't a perfect system, but it certainly gives
students a chance to write with a good deal more thoughtfulness; it makes
reading exams a much more positive experience; and it makes the oral
examination sessions much more genuinely productive.
 
Steve North
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Tim Peeples wrote:
 
> I know this is slightly off the topic, but I would be interested in
> hearing about PhD programs -- not necessarily in rhet/comp -- that have
> replaced their PhD exams with something like a portfolio.  Are there any?
>
> If this is too off topic, I would appreciate it if people would reply to
> me off-list.  Thank you.
>
> Tim Peeples
> peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>
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Jeanne Gunner, you've struck a chord (and the strings must have been wound
up pretty tight).
 
Required first-year comp might itself be the main problem with the
profession. An unusual historical mistake displaced the full academic
seriousness of rhetoric and literacy with error-correcting.  Bob Connors has
a couple of classic essays on this (one in CCC 36, I believe), and there is
a wonderful book by Harvey Daniels, _Famous Last Words_ (SIUP, 1983) that
really lays out the background--and of course Berlin's _Rhetoric and
Reality_ spread the word most widely among us.  Required, first-year comp
was generated by this mistake and instantiates the "modes of production" and
agencies that generated it (to give credit to the Jamesonian/Burkean
analyses that help me to see this).  Administrators are caught in a
cognitive agency-trap: If you only have a hammer, every problem starts to
look like a nail; if you have mandatory FY comp, every student starts to
look like a bad grammarian.
 
Thus, anyone who is trying to do more than error-correction works too hard
for too little and with too little opportunity for integrity.  We actually
find reasons to _like_ the use of nontenured instructors, adjuncts, and
teaching assistants to carry out the work, to _value_ regularly lugging
boxes of portfolios home for all-night readings, to _celebrate_ being
"subversive" and "marginal" as a normal part of our professional identity.
 
As a further result, the knowledge and abilities that are our real stock in
trade are undervalued, too--meaning that our elite students, the ones who
become rhetoric/comp specialists, are themselves undervalued all along, in
multiple ways that condition them to expect no better than what we have.
This undervalued knowledge also cannot penetrate the "underlife" of people
who already have more powerful identifications with literature, etc.
Logically, I have to suspect that if our knowledge is undervalued then we
must attract more than our share of people who see our field as potential
retreat from "tougher" challenges--and who then are caught in the most
macabre of mistakes, since our field is the farthest thing possible from a
soft retreat.
 
Of course, because of the actual value of what we do, we also attract more
than our share of genuine over-achievers, too; and we can always find them
at every level.  One of the best, most well-informed composition teachers I
know is an adjunct teacher at a nearby school who does not even have a
Masters degree.  Kristie Fleckenstein, one of the best young scholarly
thinkers in our field, IMHO, is an adjunct teacher at another nearby school.
Being part of our lower classes is no indicator of lower worth, even while
our upper echelons are filled with the most capable and admirable sorts of
people.
 
But looking at the old actor-scene ratio, it seems fairly clear that much of
this talent and effort is wasted, and by "accidental" design.  It's even
more clear that Sledd is right about our ethical stance, and about all the
denial "imbricated" within the field's often escapist high-level scholarship
and its often chilling procedural expertise in running a typical industrial
FY Comp program.
 
All of this probably makes a large, if subtle, contribution to the
widespread public misperception of literacy, rhetoric, and knowledge itself.
The fully elective rhetoric department might not have room for us all, but
it would be an incredibly vibrant, satisfying, and potentially important
alternative.
 
I had only entertained this thought before, but now it is ringing true.
Composition should become elective, even if in the short run that would
probably cost me and many of my favorite people in the world their jobs.  It
would strengthen the position of whoever could last it out or could come
back--and many of you would.
 
Okay, so back to the portfolios.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Is it simplifying the question too much to link it to pedagogy that says
the
more students are challenged to write, the more they will learn about
writing...I'm also wondering if more selective institutions may benefit
from a one semester fy course and less selective institutions may need two
semesters to prepare students for college writing challenges.
will hochman
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Jeanne Gunner asks what people think about making first-year writing an
elective course.  I'm all for doing so.  Which is to say, I'm all for
teaching writing to beginning undergraduates, but I worry that the present
structure (the universally required course) (a) provokes needless and
not-useful resistance and resentment among students and faculty, and (b)
virtually requires the exploitation of part-time faculty in order to staff
myriad sections (at least at large universities like mine).
 
The argument for making comp an elective has also often been tied to calls
for increased disciplinarity (i.e., for equal stature for comp as a
research field).  Having come out for the elective, then, I'd also like to
say that such calls for a new discipline make me nervous--I'd want to make
comp an elective not because it will enhance our disciplinary status but
because it might help us serve students better and help us create more
equitable working conditions for writing teachers.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
 
 
>Second attempt.  Thanks, Kristine, for letting me know only part of the text
>came across--we're plagued by something called "crashing gateways" on our
>system.
>
>--Jeanne
>-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
>---
>(Apologies in advance if my message includes bizarre code elements--the system
>here seems to have lost its compatibility with other systems.)
>
>Probably a simple binary of structure or person doesn't get at the complex
>nature of how programs/departments emerge or recede.  I think we need to
>consider the _theory_ of administration that is (or isn't) articulated in a
>given setting.  If examined and articulated, a clear theory of a program and
>its structure can help deter the "wrong" person(s), either external to or
>within a program, from distorting or destroying a program, since a program
>then has in place a strong rationale for its work and values, its positions
>and institutional connections.  It results from some degree of consensus
>within and beyond its borders.  Whatever happens is more likely, at least, to
>have to happen openly and as the result of exchange and argument.  Without an
>explicit theory of its own existence, a program is more vulnerable to being
>defined by other, equally invisible but more powerful theories.  Typically,
>the default theory is what we've seen at Minnesota and Stony Brook--that
>writing programs are remedial, non-disciplinary, and academically marginal
>halfway houses or standard-vetting enterprises, best structured as temporary
>work units, best run by members of the dominant group (often, a literature
>professor).
>
>I personally would like to hear how others on the list feel about Pat's
>comment on making freshman comp an elective.  I think David is right that we
>and the field will do best if we are structured in ways familiar to the
>traditional academy; the monolithic requirement has not been good for us or,
>in many cases, for students, I think (at least I think I think so).  I also
>wonder if we'll ever reach a point when the WPA position itself can be folded
>into the larger English enterprise, and if that will make a difference in how
>composition--and those of it who specialize in it--exists within the field.
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Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
>
> To Ed Lotto's question: Cutting offerings--esp. required offerings--to
> match resources is, in principle, a responsbile thing to do, surely. But I
> daresay (as you suggest) that there are issues of both pedagogy and
> strategy here that make it unclear that that is what's really happening.
> So, to ask one sort of question: Will the dropping of this required course
> actually give faculty any more time? In what form? Or is it that they will
> be teaching less composition?
>
> Steve North
Steve,
 
Ah, here is the question.  I am not sure dropping the one required
course will save any faculty time really, but we haven't done the
accounting yet to know for sure.  But assuming it does save some faculty
time, there will be a struggle between using that time to teach more
writing at the upper level and using it to let people teach more in
their lit speciality.  Or it might be used to teach more upper level
courses for the general undergrad, something we have withdrawn from
because of a lack of resources.  I would hope that it would help relieve
some of the stress we feel here--since I believe we have the smallest
department in the country that grants a Ph.D.--and also allow us to add
something to the upper level writing courses for students who want it.
Joe Harris's post about making FY comp not required may have something
to say to this discussion.
 
Ed Lotto
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All students except those who are exempt because of scholarship, AP (4 or
5)--the usual.  And yes, the other beauty of it is no placement problems.
(We do ask some students to elect the course in the fall semester rather
than spring, though, for a variety of reasons.  But that's not "placement,"
really.)
 
At 01:07 PM 11/6/97 -0500, you wrote:
>With a one-semester requirement, do all students take the class, eliminating
>the need to "place" them?  Or are some excused from the requirement (via AP,
>CLEP, etc.)?
>
>Don Bushman
>UNC-Wilmington
>
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey                        dhickey@richmond.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.richmond.edu/~wac/
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
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Could I get a quick count of how many schools have offered, are offering,
or plan to offer graduate courses (including independent/directed studies)
in writing program administration?
 
Respond off-list if you like.  Thanks.
 
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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At Iowa State we have a WPA course for graduate students.  Called
Organization and Administration of Writing Programs, it's offered once
every two years.
 
Margaret Graham
Director of First-Year Composition
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The Rhetoric/Composition program in the English department at
the University of South Florida offers a WPA course, usually in the
summer.
 
Raul Sanchez
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BYU made the change in the mid 1970's.  The second semester of
writing instruction didn't exactly go away, however.  It was moved to
the junior year in the form of an advanced writing course that
students would take to learn about writing in their major.  We still
have that set up largely instead of WAC or WID or writing-intensive
courses taught in other disciplines.  So it didn't free up faculty
really, just used them differently.  The undergraduate major in
English has grown so much in the last 12 years that now most FYE is
taught by grad students and most advanced writing by part-time
faculty.
 
I think it would help first-year students to have two semesters of
writing or to have a second semester in the sophomore year before
advanced writing.  But that isn't an option right now with an
administrative push to get students graduated in something close to 4
years.  (A study found they were taking closer to 6 years to finish.)
 
 
 
 
 
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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As I have mentioned on this list before, Rivier has a "Junior Proficiency
Essay." In general, it is what I and others would call "writing away from
reading." Students are provided with essay (ahead of time so they can go through
the process, if they wish) and are asked to summarize the text and do something
with it. I basically think of this task as a general citizenship literacy task:
can a student pick up Atlantic Monthly, read one of its short essays, and write
in response to it?
 
We have just put our current group through it, and the results are not pretty
(Neither is my life right now because of it). An interesting case has arisen as
a result, however.
 
One of the students who failed the essay actually is an ok writer if the task is
"personal narrative" of some sort. I just read a 9-page paper she wrote for a
class outside of the English/Communications Department (a personal narrative
sort of task: write about what you saw on an ethnographic trip) and it was ok:
not great, but not terrible.
 
This all makes me ask questions like the following: when do/don't the academic
disciplines privilege text-based writing? when should/shouldn't the academic
disciplines privilege text-based writing? when does/doesn't the academy
privilege text-based writing? Is it important, in a general education sense,
that our student be able to produce text-based writing, or is personal narrative
work more viable, valuable?
 
Any thoughts? Thanks.
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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Shirley,
My charming and witty colleague John Ramage offered a WPA course last
year.  He and I will arm-wrestle to see who teaches it next.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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I'm having a similar experience right now as Brad writes about below.
We have a writing proficiency exam here (a pharmacy college), the
passing of which is a requirement for graduation.  Students who start
here usually take it in their 2nd year (after a year of required FYC),
and transfer students (and we have many since not everyone decides when
they're 18 that they want to go to school for 5 or 6 years and be a
pharmacist) usually take it in their 3rd years.  Students pick up a
packet of 4 readings on a single topic (this semester's topic was the
use of herbal medications) two weeks in advance of the 2-hour exam.  The
emphasis on this assessment is that students will show the readers (two
faculty graders across the college for each exam) that they understood
what they read and can communicate that understanding to their readers.
If students fail, it's usually because of some combination of the
following: they didn't paraphrase particularly well or relied on huge
blocks of direct quote or had particularly poor organization or had
sentence-level problems.  However, during the last two days, I've been
dealing with students who probably failed because the task was simply
foreign and the testing conditions hostile.  When I hear that they
received high grades in all of their English classes to this point, I
figure that much of *that* writing was narrative.  The exam here has its
particular format due to the kinds of writing that students will be
doing, both academically and professionally:  reading and writing drug
monographs, writing patient evaluations and drug therapy
recommendations--all tasks that rely on effectively (and quickly)
reading, analyzing, and presenting source material.
 
While I'm just needing the opportunity to vent here after several days
of counseling students who've failed the exam, for those of you still
with me, I do have a question.  I'm wondering how we might change the
testing conditions to make them a bit more humane.  One possibility is
to have students come for two sessions of writing (I've seen this done
at a community college in this area), thus reproducing a bit more of the
drafting/revision process.  Does anyone out there do something along
those lines?
 
Neal Lerner
Mass. College of Pharmacy
 
Brad Stull wrote, in part:
>
> As I have mentioned on this list before, Rivier has a "Junior Proficiency
> Essay." In general, it is what I and others would call "writing away from
> reading." Students are provided with essay (ahead of time so they can go through
> the process, if they wish) and are asked to summarize the text and do something
> with it. I basically think of this task as a general citizenship literacy task:
> can a student pick up Atlantic Monthly, read one of its short essays, and write
> in response to it?
>
> We have just put our current group through it, and the results are not pretty
> (Neither is my life right now because of it). An interesting case has arisen as
> a result, however.
>
> One of the students who failed the essay actually is an ok writer if the task is
> "personal narrative" of some sort. I just read a 9-page paper she wrote for a
> class outside of the English/Communications Department (a personal narrative
> sort of task: write about what you saw on an ethnographic trip) and it was ok:
> not great, but not terrible.
>
> This all makes me ask questions like the following: when do/don't the academic
> disciplines privilege text-based writing? when should/shouldn't the academic
> disciplines privilege text-based writing? when does/doesn't the academy
> privilege text-based writing? Is it important, in a general education sense,
> that our student be able to produce text-based writing, or is personal narrative
> work more viable, valuable?
>
--
Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
Assistant Professor of English
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
179 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA  02115-5896
voice: 617.732.2824; fax: 617.732.2801
nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc/wc.html
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We offer one here at WSU as a semi-regular one-credit course (meet once a
week and involve grad students in some aspect of administration).  It's not
a regular 3-credit seminar, although I'd sure like to make it one.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>Could I get a quick count of how many schools have offered, are offering,
>or plan to offer graduate courses (including independent/directed studies)
>in writing program administration?
>
>Respond off-list if you like.  Thanks.
>
>Shirley K Rose
>Associate Professor of English
>Director of Composition
>English Department\Purdue University
>West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
>
>email: roses@purdue.edu
>phone: (765) 494-3742
>fax: (765) 494-3780
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Ed, when we went from 2 to 1, we used it as a way to get an upper division
WAC program required; we traded second term comp taught by us for a WAC
course taught by others but coordinated by us.  Turned out to be a good
move.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Ed Lotto wrote:
 
> This is the first time I have initiated a thread here, so I hope I did it
> right.  If something goes wrong, please forgive this neophyte.
>
> My department, at Lehigh University, is starting to talk about going from 2
> semesters of FYE to 1.  The reason for this discussion is that we have too few
> faculty members for all we have to do, and see this move as a way to free up
> some faculty time.  The good news is that our faculty members have
> a commitment to teaching comp.  But I wonder both about how much time we will
> gain with this move and also about its effect on lots of other things in the
> program, including the graduate program.  In addition, I think it may be
> pedagogically unsound.
>
> In any case, I told the chair that I would see if I could find any evidence,
> anecdotal or otherwise, from programs that have made this sort of change.
> Does anyone on this list have any information about what happens when a
> program goes from a 2 semester requirement for FYE to a one semester
> requirement?  Or does anyone have an opinion about this sort of
> change? (Perhaps that is a rhetorical question.)
>
> Ed Lotto
>
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Hi again,
 
In light of the message I recieved from Peggy A. O'Neill I need to modify
my original questions.  The original questions were:
 
        1) How do writing portfolios work?
        2) How do you grade a writing portfolio?
        3) What is the best type of assessment available?
 
The new questions are:
        1) Why do we need to assess student writings abilities?
        2) Do writing portfolios actually work?
        3) What are some different ways to assess student progress and
           still take into account student differences?
If you could help me out with these questions, both the old and the new, I
will be very greatful.  My paper is not due until the end of the semester
so there is pleanty of time to get me your responses.  I am really
interested in what you, the experts in the field, think concerning this
subject.  If you can think of any other questions that I should have asked
feel free to let me know, and you can answer them as well.
 
Thank you for your wonderful help,
 
Candy Tidd
Washington State University, Vancouver campus
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Brad, this is the central philosophical/pragmatic question in the field
and has been for the last twenty years.  There's a lot of evidence that
text-based--or any kind of extrapersonal-evidence-based--writing is more
cognitively demanding than personal experience writing.  From Crowhurst
and Piche onward, studies have shown that students who can do the one
cannot necessarily do the other.  We've all known student writers who
could wring our hearts with personal stuff and then crash and burn when
asked to step into the nonpersonal world of thesis and support and
evidence.  Dave Bartholomae's work is a locus classicus here, and indeed
the whole social-construction thread of the past decade has been in part
about this problem.  It depends on what you think writing needs to *do*.
If Rivier is serious about that education for social justice slogan,
though, I would imagine that you would be expected to insist that your
writing students try to invent not only the university but also a social
world of textuality extending beyond the personal.
 
UNH is often characterized as Process Central, but for the past fifteen
years we've been struggling intellectually with this question, going back
and forth between the obvious emotional rewards (to both teacher and
student) of effective personal experience writing and our sense that our
duty as educators must be to move students beyond where we find them in
relation to the social world of texts.  It's a tough one.
 
Bob Connors
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Ed, I speak here as a self-confessed proponent of abolishing the fy
requirement entirely, but what will the rhetorical context of the change
be, and how will it change perception of your department and what you can
or should be doing for students?
 
Whose decision is this, officially?  Is English saying it will no longer
teach the second semester course because it wants to free up faculty, or
is the whole university saying it will no longer require the second
semester course?  If the former, how do other departments feel and what
will it do to them?  If the latter, whose decision is it and on what
basis, with what arguments, is it being made?
 
Who, in other words, is saying that two semesters of writing instruction
can be fit into one without loss to students or the institution?  What
does this say about the current requirement and those who handle it?
 
Bob Connors
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Much as I hate to differ with Bob, I think it is better to say that
text-based writing is more difficult for some students than personal
writing--maybe even for most American students.  But there are other
students (many of our Asian students for example) for whom the reverse is
true.  Tell Milton writing Lycidas how undemanding personal writing is.
We are right to say that different kinds of writing elicit different kinds
of abilities.  But I don't think that translates into a qualitative
hierarchy.  --Ed White
 
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Brad, this is the central philosophical/pragmatic question in the field
> and has been for the last twenty years.  There's a lot of evidence that
> text-based--or any kind of extrapersonal-evidence-based--writing is more
> cognitively demanding than personal experience writing.  From Crowhurst
> and Piche onward, studies have shown that students who can do the one
> cannot necessarily do the other.  We've all known student writers who
> could wring our hearts with personal stuff and then crash and burn when
> asked to step into the nonpersonal world of thesis and support and
> evidence.  Dave Bartholomae's work is a locus classicus here, and indeed
> the whole social-construction thread of the past decade has been in part
> about this problem.  It depends on what you think writing needs to *do*.
> If Rivier is serious about that education for social justice slogan,
> though, I would imagine that you would be expected to insist that your
> writing students try to invent not only the university but also a social
> world of textuality extending beyond the personal.
>
> UNH is often characterized as Process Central, but for the past fifteen
> years we've been struggling intellectually with this question, going back
> and forth between the obvious emotional rewards (to both teacher and
> student) of effective personal experience writing and our sense that our
> duty as educators must be to move students beyond where we find them in
> relation to the social world of texts.  It's a tough one.
>
> Bob Connors
>
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Great personal writing (e.g. Lycidas) is one of the hardest things in the
world to write. We're not talking about great writing here in general,
however, We're talking about something a bit more workaday. And, in that realm
of writing, students (other than those with a cultural reticence about
personal revelation) can break our hearts one way with their personal
narratives and break our hearts quite another with their attempts at text
based writing. The essential distinction here is clouded by the debate between
personal writing and text based writing. A lot of the difference in student
performance here can be attributed to their differing ability to write about
the FAMILIAR and the UNFAMILIAR (note how the "personal" is built into these
terms). Most people tend to know more about themselves than about techniques
of semi-conductor manufacturing. You will also find students who write very
well about other things they know a lot about. In either case, they are
comfortable with the lexicon, the characteritic sentence patterns, the
concepts, etc. It is very hard to write about unfamiliar stuff. This is what
was so important about Bazerman's approach to teaching research writing by
getting students to work on paraphrasing sources (not to avoid plagiarism so
much as to translate the source into language they understand), summarizing
sources (not simply to abbreviate but to grasp the essential ideas and their
relationships), doing all kinds of writing about sources prior to writing the
paper itself (not just for hell of it but in order to give students the
opportunity to rehearse the langauge in which the unfamiliar topic was
discussed, to become familiar with the new concepts, to tie the unfmailiar to
the familiar, and so on). The process of research is largely a process of
familiarization (how else do so many of our colleagues learn to talk like
French critics?). An introductory course is a plunge into the alien
language/conceptual environment of an unfamiliar subject. As I recall, Hirsch
found that the most important variable in a person's ability to understand
what he/she was reading was prior knowledge of the subject. So it is with
writing. There are factors relating to task and audience that add difficulty
to writing, but unfamiliarity with the subject is the biggie. (I suspect that
difficulties posed by audience and task have something to do with
unfamiliarity too.) I think Moffett plotted the difficulty of language tasks by
the intersection of their location on the I-IT scale on one axis (familiar to
unfamiliar topic) and the I-THEM scale on the other axis (familiar to
unfamiliar audience).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I think this discussion of the composition elective too often boils down to
an either/or fallacy.
 
One side argues that we should make composition an elective *so that*
writing will spread throughout the curriculum and become everyone's job (or
some other utopian "then").  The other side argues that students need the
comp course in order to adjust to thinking and writing in college and for
the other benefits it is proven to deliver, not least of which is higher
retention rates.
 
I suggest that we need to have both, and that if we do both, we take away a
lot of the griping and the doubts about legitimacy that currently afflict
our field.
 
If FY Comp is required, but is not the ONLY writing experience students
will certainly have (and not one of only two or three either), then the
comp course can have a more modest mission, answering Keith's very well
taken objections.  In other words, FY Comp can focus on the transition to
thinking and writing in college.
 
AFTER FY Comp, students need a lot of writing in their core courses (what
we in the West call General Education).  If every Gen Ed course has
opportunities to write and get feedback, then they can progress gradually
toward proficiency at the things FY Comp has exposed them to.
 
AFTER Gen Ed, students need to learn to think and write within a specific
discipline.  Here's where the WI course or the Writing in the Major course
can play its role.
 
A curriculum that includes FY Comp can effectively introduce students to
writing in college, and it can help in retaining students.  A curriculum
that spreads writing out across departments, programs, and, most important,
years, delivers the message that writing is everyone's job.
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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Shirley,
Could you clarify?  Is my assessment seminar a course in writing program
administration?  In other words, do you mean a course called something like
"Writing Program Administration," or do you mean courses that help prepare
a grad student for some important aspect of the job?
Thanks,
Bill
 
>Could I get a quick count of how many schools have offered, are offering,
>or plan to offer graduate courses (including independent/directed studies)
>in writing program administration?
>
>Respond off-list if you like.  Thanks.
>
>Shirley K Rose
>Associate Professor of English
>Director of Composition
>English Department\Purdue University
>West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
>
>email: roses@purdue.edu
>phone: (765) 494-3742
>fax: (765) 494-3780
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In response to Keith and Joe on comp as elective and the possible =
disciplinary repercussions:  I don=27t think we need see the goal as =
=22enhancing=22 (Joe=27s word) our disciplinary status.  I=27m thinking =
more about a kind of readjustment of the discipline, a shifting that would =
take place if composition is more aligned structurally with how other =
disciplines =22deliver=27 knowledge via courses.  I think the whole =
enterprise of writing would be changed by =22infiltrating=22 the university=
 curriculum instead of being anterior to or outside it.  Students would =
come to the writing class with their own motivations, a major one likely =
being point of perceived need, which seems to me the right place to begin, =
whether it occurs at the freshman or upper division level.  The implication=
s for changes in the nature of our curriculum are very interesting then.
 
Keith=27s comment on how we =22celebrate=22 being =22subversive=22 and =
=22marginal=22 is also really interesting.  Judith Butler=27s new book =
_The Psychic Life of Power: Theories in Subjection_  looks at how those =
not just subject to power but actually constituted through it--like =
composition in relation to English Studies--can find some agency via what =
she discusses as =22melancholia,=22 the refusal to make a break from a =
lost love object, creating a situation in which power is turned against =
itself, so allowing some new movement--a kind of infiltration of the power =
base.  I think there=27s a parallel to be drawn with our own situation as =
the ambivalent subject of the literature department.  And isn=27t =
melancholia an apt diagnosis for our situation?
 
Jeanne
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A note on the personal versus the not personal: David Schwalm notes at
the end of his post Moffett's two dimensions of the cognitive (knowledge
of the topic) and the social (knowledge of the audience) and their
relative proximity to the self.  I think often under testing conditions,
we specify genre (narrative, text-based response, etc.), while ignoring
how students construct their readers in those moments.
 
Has anyone noticed that the same topic presented to students can elicit
very different responses when the specifics of audience, genre, and
topic are specified versus those when they are left to the student's
invention?  Bob Connors's reference to Bartholomae's "Inventing the
University"  also illustrates, among other things, the way students
construct us as their readers.  Would they have written the same thing
in the same way on another occasion in other circumstances?  I think
Bartholomae poses that question in passing.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
#1 in Womens' Volleyball!
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Marlboro makes composition an elective.  However, it also uses a big stick
to make students think carefully about how they exercise that elective.
We have a Clear Writing Requirement that students must pass.  A 20 page
portfolio _exam_ students are required to take, beginning their first
semester on campus.  Students who do not pass on the first try get a
second, and if they do not pass on the second, but have worked diligently,
they get a third semester to submit.  If they have a documented learning
disability (and we're fortunate that Landmark is nearby and we can consult
and refer LD students there for extra help), they get a fourth semester.
 
However, if after all that they do not pass, the are discontinued.  That
means they have to take up to three months to two years off. During that
time they work on their writing in a college level course or with a
writing tutor.  They can submit a ten page portfolio, and if it shows
improvement, they're allowed back for one semester to try again.
 
So the CWR is really high-stakes.
 
Now, our placement exam is not used to place students, but to suggest
which course will give them the best chance to pass the CWR.  We score
with course codes: WS/WS, means a writing seminar, followed by another if
you don't pass the first time; WS/DWC, means a writing seminar, followed
by a designated writing course the next semester if you don't pass; and
DWC/DWC means a designated writing course both semesters if you don't pass
the first.
 
Writing seminars on the equivalent of most comp courses and designated
writing courses are WAC courses.  Our equivalent of what most programs
would use to place students in basic writing is the WS/WS designation.
 
Students receive these suggestions and meet with their faculty advisors;
they can also meet with writing teachers to discuss their placement
suggestions. Students do not have to follow the suggestion, but they do
have to tell the English Committee what kind of courses they'll be taking.
If there designation is WS/DWC, but they prefer a DWC the first semester,
they can do that, but they need to tell us what they plan to do if things
don't work out.
 
Because we're small (40 faculty, 280 students) the writing teachers can
keep in close touch with DWC instructors.  So if someone's in trouble,
they'll ask us to meet with the student or to recommend a tutoring
strategy.
 
Grades in writing courses are independent of performance on the CWR.  I've
given students A's in my course who did not pass the CWR.  Course grades,
however, are based on more than writing performance as evidenced from
finished writing products.  The CWR assesses on finished products that are
asked to meet a certain standard.  One of the tricks in teaching writing
seminars is moving students from class assessment strategies and
feedback to getting a portfolio ready for the CWR assessment conditions.
 
So because the _requirement_ is in the CWR, we don't require writing
seminars or any other course for that matter.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Tom Miller wrote:
 
> This is a lot to ask, Ed--asking people to air their coulda dones in
> public when they are suffering through the results of developments that
> were probably beyond their control.  But having said that, I bet each of
> them and the former Michigan people have object lessons that would be
> useful to hear, if not easy to tell.
 
You're right, Tom; it's hard.  But here are a few very general
shoulda/woulda/coulda's, for whatever they're worth:
 
1.  We shoulda had an interdisciplinary advisory board of good people with
strong interests in writing. This board could have met several times a year to
discuss curriculum, assessment, technology, training, employment, and other
critical issues or initiatives. Woulda helped to have some undergraduate
deans/associate deans on it, and leaders such as the director of honors or the
director of advising.  In the absence of lots of faculty lines, such a board
could haved ended up being better protection than people within a dept. who have
little interest in Comp. or who have strong opinions that go against good
administrative/curricular practices. And the stronger the voices and positions
of the board members, the better. (I.e., choose wisely.)
 
2.  We should'a pumped some resources into PR--10-minute spots on departmental
meeting agendas around the campus, more publicity, and a more open invitation
for criticism and reform.  We shoulda been less defensive when attacked.
 
3.  We shoulda had faculty and departmental affiliations--maybe expanded our
writing center to include the training of tutors from other departments who
would work in satellite labs.  (This was in the works, alas.)
 
4.  We coulda had a constitution or other document (voted on by the appropriate
committees and senates) that specified procedures for change, mergers,
takeovers, shifts in leadership, and so on. We were JUST beginning to work on
one in spring of 96, to be finished and presented in the fall. If such documents
are ratified by leaders of collegiate units, they can be protections--or they
can guarantee that the right sort of dialogue happens before any major changes
are enacted.  This might be a good protection against a summertime coup when a
director is out of the country.
 
5.  We shoulda gone immediately to the Senate and other advisory bodies (such as
our college's Committee on Curriculum and Instruction and its Council of Chairs)
with concerns about the takeover. Our program was originally formed by vote of
the University Senate in 1981.  For some reason it has been merged without a
similar vote undoing its independent status--an issue that I believe is now
being raised with our administration, but probably too late and to no avail.
Even if the result was a favored merger, perhaps the dialogue would have led to
certain stipulations about how the program was to be run. And my colleagues and
I woulda been consulted.
 
6.  We shoulda had a long-range plan like the one Louise Phelps developed ten
years ago at Syracuse.  Hers had a sequence of events that led to the
establishment of a full-fledged writing studies department with a grad. program
and a minimum of ten tenure-track faculty lines (there are now 14, I think).  I
seem to recall that the plan was somehow locked in when it was first formulated,
but maybe Louise can tell us more.  (Ironically, ours was one of the programs
Louise visited when she was crafting her own.  Knowing she'd do it better, we
shoulda asked for HER advice a couple of years later.)
 
7.  We couldn'ta worked any harder.  We couldn'ta asked any more strongly for
more positions and support.  Maybe we coulda found some way to manage the
workload better so we woulda had more time to go to lunches with deans and
provosts.
 
8.  We couldn'ta asked for a better place to work. Our teachers were great, my
colleagues Don Ross and Robert Brown were wonderful to work with, and our staff
was supportive and energetic (our executive administrative secretary won
practically every staff award you can get here).  If you run a program on the
principles of consensus-based management and involve people at all levels in
your decision-making, it creates a strong community of teachers who want to give
it their energy and loyalty. (But compare: Shortly after the coup, someone in
English said that it was time to "burst the bubble" that had surrounded our
Comp. community--that our teachers were living in a "fantasy world" because
instructors in other departments weren't treated with so much respect and given
as much support.)
 
Maybe none of these shoulda/woulda/coulda's would have saved the Program, but
they might have made it a bit harder for the trying.
 
Chris
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Thanks to those of you who responded to my question about computerized
classrooms (original request below, more responses welcome!).  As we
develop our argument, we've been able to clarify the info we need. which is
any info about computerized classrooms at metropolitan universities.  We
need, in other words, shinning examples of high tech at similar
(metropolitan, 4yr university, less than 15,000 students, average student
age 27) institutions.  Anyone?
 
Julia
 
We are in the midst of asking (arguing) for computerized classroom space.
Does anyone have any idea (or a good guess) how many universities have
computer classroom facilities for first-year writing courses?  Or how many
writing programs can access computer classrooms for
upper-division/technical writing courses?  Even  ball-park
figures/guesstimations would be helpful. Also needed: any
information/citations about the need for tech writers to have extensive
computer experience.  And, oh yeah, our meeting is next week :)
 
Thanks, Julia
 
(apologies for cross-listing this on wpa and acw, but hey, inquiring minds
. . . )
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
 
jfneufang@ualr.edu
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Unhappily, Bill, I don't think your sensible, student-centered plan here
will win much assent from those out to abolish what Sharon Crowley nicely
called "the universal requirement."  (Or was that Bob Connors?)  As long
as you have a required course at all, you will have the bad labor
practices, unhappy (supposedly) students, and unwilling teachers--that is,
from the tenured faculty point of view. But I for one sure like the way
you put it, Bill.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> I think this discussion of the composition elective too often boils down to
> an either/or fallacy.
>
> One side argues that we should make composition an elective *so that*
> writing will spread throughout the curriculum and become everyone's job (or
> some other utopian "then").  The other side argues that students need the
> comp course in order to adjust to thinking and writing in college and for
> the other benefits it is proven to deliver, not least of which is higher
> retention rates.
>
> I suggest that we need to have both, and that if we do both, we take away a
> lot of the griping and the doubts about legitimacy that currently afflict
> our field.
>
> If FY Comp is required, but is not the ONLY writing experience students
> will certainly have (and not one of only two or three either), then the
> comp course can have a more modest mission, answering Keith's very well
> taken objections.  In other words, FY Comp can focus on the transition to
> thinking and writing in college.
>
> AFTER FY Comp, students need a lot of writing in their core courses (what
> we in the West call General Education).  If every Gen Ed course has
> opportunities to write and get feedback, then they can progress gradually
> toward proficiency at the things FY Comp has exposed them to.
>
> AFTER Gen Ed, students need to learn to think and write within a specific
> discipline.  Here's where the WI course or the Writing in the Major course
> can play its role.
>
> A curriculum that includes FY Comp can effectively introduce students to
> writing in college, and it can help in retaining students.  A curriculum
> that spreads writing out across departments, programs, and, most important,
> years, delivers the message that writing is everyone's job.
>
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                 http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
>
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I think composition should be required (and even then it is subject to
question) only when the dept or school is ready to pay for it (and not
involve itself in double-gestured exploitation).  If we hire tenure
tracked ph.d's for other courses, why not this--or doesn't it take the
same kind of skill to teach?  If we can't pay for these courses, we're
playing a funny game to insist that they need to be taught.
  Just another consideration.
Irv
--------------EC4F775EE5E550039FA7906C
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------EC4F775EE5E550039FA7906C--
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To Neal Learner:
 
About your testing: it seems a little odd to be testing students on a
kind of writing that they haven't been trained to write (which I take to
be the gist of your speculation).  If I were going to test students on
their abilities to write in a genre specific to the discipline, I would
want to make sure there was a little training in that direction.  One
can't assume that when a writer has been trained to write a poem well,
that she will be able to write a good project proposal.
 
I think what you really need to ask is:  what precisely am I testing?
What particular writing (or thinking) ability?  That leads you to the
kind of test you will design (if you really think that a timed test is
the best way to find out your information).  You have to then realize
that a timed test is testing a host of other things beyond the student's
ability to write in response to a particular kind of writing situation
and in a specific genre.
Irv
 
nlerner wrote:
>
> I'm having a similar experience right now as Brad writes about below.
> We have a writing proficiency exam here (a pharmacy college), the
> passing of which is a requirement for graduation.  Students who start
> here usually take it in their 2nd year (after a year of required FYC),
> and transfer students (and we have many since not everyone decides when
> they're 18 that they want to go to school for 5 or 6 years and be a
> pharmacist) usually take it in their 3rd years.  Students pick up a
> packet of 4 readings on a single topic (this semester's topic was the
> use of herbal medications) two weeks in advance of the 2-hour exam.  The
> emphasis on this assessment is that students will show the readers (two
> faculty graders across the college for each exam) that they understood
> what they read and can communicate that understanding to their readers.
> If students fail, it's usually because of some combination of the
> following: they didn't paraphrase particularly well or relied on huge
> blocks of direct quote or had particularly poor organization or had
> sentence-level problems.  However, during the last two days, I've been
> dealing with students who probably failed because the task was simply
> foreign and the testing conditions hostile.  When I hear that they
> received high grades in all of their English classes to this point, I
> figure that much of *that* writing was narrative.  The exam here has its
> particular format due to the kinds of writing that students will be
> doing, both academically and professionally:  reading and writing drug
> monographs, writing patient evaluations and drug therapy
> recommendations--all tasks that rely on effectively (and quickly)
> reading, analyzing, and presenting source material.
>
> While I'm just needing the opportunity to vent here after several days
> of counseling students who've failed the exam, for those of you still
> with me, I do have a question.  I'm wondering how we might change the
> testing conditions to make them a bit more humane.  One possibility is
> to have students come for two sessions of writing (I've seen this done
> at a community college in this area), thus reproducing a bit more of the
> drafting/revision process.  Does anyone out there do something along
> those lines?
>
> Neal Lerner
> Mass. College of Pharmacy
>
> Brad Stull wrote, in part:
> >
> > As I have mentioned on this list before, Rivier has a "Junior Proficiency
> > Essay." In general, it is what I and others would call "writing away from
> > reading." Students are provided with essay (ahead of time so they can go through
> > the process, if they wish) and are asked to summarize the text and do something
> > with it. I basically think of this task as a general citizenship literacy task:
> > can a student pick up Atlantic Monthly, read one of its short essays, and write
> > in response to it?
> >
> > We have just put our current group through it, and the results are not pretty
> > (Neither is my life right now because of it). An interesting case has arisen as
> > a result, however.
> >
> > One of the students who failed the essay actually is an ok writer if the task is
> > "personal narrative" of some sort. I just read a 9-page paper she wrote for a
> > class outside of the English/Communications Department (a personal narrative
> > sort of task: write about what you saw on an ethnographic trip) and it was ok:
> > not great, but not terrible.
> >
> > This all makes me ask questions like the following: when do/don't the academic
> > disciplines privilege text-based writing? when should/shouldn't the academic
> > disciplines privilege text-based writing? when does/doesn't the academy
> > privilege text-based writing? Is it important, in a general education sense,
> > that our student be able to produce text-based writing, or is personal narrative
> > work more viable, valuable?
> >
> --
> Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
> Assistant Professor of English
> Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
> 179 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA  02115-5896
> voice: 617.732.2824; fax: 617.732.2801
> nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc/wc.html
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Julia, is there some reason why you are not interested in what community
colleges are doing with comp instruction in computer classrooms? Some of them
are way out ahead of universities in their computer facilities and their
integration of computers into instruction across the board. Transfer students
are sometimes a little disappointed when they get to the U.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'd also be interested in the articles--If you can download them and send
them through e-mail, my address is tpamm@conncoll.edu. Otherwise, I'm at
Theresa Ammirati, Office of the Dean of Freshmen, Connecticut College, 270
Mohegan Avenue, New London, CT 06320.  I'd be happy to pay for copying and
mailing.  Just let me know how much.  Thanks, Theresa
 
----------
> From: Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Question Journals
> Date: Wednesday, November 05, 1997 11:35 PM
>
> Donna--
>
> Thanks for your request for my little articles on the Question Journal
and
> on the "two" uses of literature.  I will be happy to send you copies.
> There's been a bit of a run on them so it will be next week until I can
> have duplicates made to send out.  At that time, I'll be happy to send
them
> to you and you can feel free to duplicate them.  I hope your TA's find
them
> useful.  It looks like I'll have to put them on my WEB site--once I have
> one!
>
> The quiet TA is a tricky problem.  It sounds like you're handling it
well.
> With my quiet students I always like to keep in mind my wife, who was
very
> quiet in graduate school but who wrote stellar papers, and I see that
> modality at work with my students--everybody wishes their best writers,
who
> are often quiet, would speak up more.  This happens more often with my
> female students, but it happens often enough with male students who are
> very smart.
>
> Another technique I use, which I stole from my colleague David Axelrod,
is
> to have students fill out a 3x5 card and then I shuffle the cards and
when
> I ask a question I just call on the person whose card is on top--no
raising
> hands, no trying to remember who I've called on too recently, I get the
> smart-quiets to say something, it raises the ante for paying attention,
for
> some reason the smart-not-quiets try to save theiir cohorts by chiming in
> at a higher level (more of them participate) or they raise their hands to
> offer insights or ask questions.  Sometimes all I have to do is take out
> the cards--"There's something that doesn't like a wall [of index cards]."
> I think it has to do with their preference, finally, for controlling the
> dialogue.
>
> Another technique I use, which may help a lot with your TA, is to have
> students take 3-4 minutes to write down any questions they have.  The
> questions could be about material recently covered, or anything covered
up
> to that point in the course, or questions about assignments, course
> policies, etc.  The teacher can focus it broadly or narrowly.  Then I use
> The Cards.  If the student doesn't have a question, then I get to ask the
> student a question.  My questions are hard, so most are prepared and we
> usually get side-tracked on an issue of interest, but the great thing is
> that it is *their* issue not mine.  This is good to do once a week or
> perhaps a little less.  Another thing your TA can try is to break the
> students up into groups, give them a task, give them overheads and pens,
> then have each group report to the whole, using the overheads.  Then your
> TA doesn't have to talk much since the students are doing the talking.
>
> My wife is now a dynamic teacher.  So it is possible to grow into the
role
> (from being a quiet student).  As you can tell from the length of this
> message, I was a talker in class and was rewarded for it--it's built into
> the system.  But talking out in class is both a cultural issue--with some
> cultures it is more important to listen to authority--and a temperament
> issue.  Susan and I talk a  lot now in public forums, but in the end it
> exhausts us because we're basically introverts.  It seems to us that
> teaching takes more out of us than it does those around us.  But now
we're
> getting into the interior, emotional life of the teacher, about which
> there's not enough research--I think.
>
> Finally, perhaps your TA might interact more with her students if she
used
> a listserv attached to the class.  For many, this medium provides welcome
> relief from the psychological intensity of public, face-to-face dialogue.
> I now teach three courses exclusively over asynchronous computer
> conferencing.  That evens out the level of participation--everyone
> participates to the same degree because it's required.  The
> smart-quiets--and their insights--are there.  The smart-talkers don't
> dominate.  The classroom lurkers-backrow sitters must also contribute.
> I'll always remember what one of my smart-quiets said in evaluating a
> computer conferencing course--"I like it because I have time to think
> before I respond and the conversation hasn't moved on before I've had a
> chance to formulate a response."  Amen.
>
> dw
>
> Donald Wolff, Dir.
> Oregon Writing Project
> Loso Hall
> Eastern Oregon University
> La Grande, OR 97850
> (541) 962-3527
> dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
>
>
> Date:    Wed, 5 Nov 1997 15:33:47 GMT
> From:    Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
> Subject: Re: Questions
> MIME-Version: 1.0
> Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
>
> Donald,
>         I'd love to see your articles.  They sound like they might be
really
> useful in the graduate colloquium I teach.
>         I should explain that part of the problem the TA I've been
working
> with has is that she is a VERY quiet person who herself speaks only
> reluctantly in her graduate classes.  When she gets responses from her
> students, she has to struggle to figure out what to do with them.  (It's
> painful to observe; I always have to resist the urge to jump up and say,
> "No, THIS is what you should say!")  The first semester the students in
her
> class walked all over her.  She's gotten better over this year, but in
this
> year with her I've just about exhausted my strategies, so I would
appreciate
> your help!
>         And, again, thanks to all who have responded to my request for
info!
>         Donna D-O
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I don't think it matters much if you are merely trying to get them to write
grammatically and to understand what a paragraph is.  I also don't think it
matters much if you and professors from other disciplines understand that
writing conventions and expectations vary from discipline to discipline and
those conventions must be learned.  And that thinking varies from
discipline to discipline.
 
What I see is incredibly ego-centric writing in nearly all students (with
some exceptions among science majors).  When the students do  "text-based
writing" the still do "I think this about that."  Which, if removed from
personal narrative at all, is just a small step."  The idea that there
might be an authority out there greater than themselves on anything seems
quite lost on them (individual exceptions exist, of course).  Or that an
audience may find appeals to recognized authorities more persuasive than
their own thoughts seems veritably insulting, a personal affront.  The idea
that one should research what others have thought rather than just think
anew seems downright demeaning to many.
 
So teach them express themselves simply and clearly in whatever format you
think most comfortable and effective for you and them.  Teach them to think
and explain their thought processes clearly and fully and rationally
(non-rational thought and expression are important, but rational is still
central and the default setting in law and business).  And tell them that
the writing they are learning has many parts that will be transferable, but
that each discipline has variations on the theme (pun intended).
 
At our faculty meeting yesterday students presented a proposal.  It was
illiterate.  It used code-words.  It used wrong words.  It was hastily
done.  It had typos.  It had grammatical errors.  And all this after
college and after 3 semesters of legal writing.  We have a well of water.
But no amount of bribing or threatening can make the students drink deep.
The students who presented the petition had received low grades in legal
writing courses.  But even more distressing is when similar errors show up
in writing by law journal and moot court types who did well in legal
writing classes.  The idea that they can slide by with lesser work when it
is not for a grade really still surprises me - that they would care so
little as to put that work in front of law professors who cringe at it.
 
So how do we inculcate this sense of pride and professionalism?  And here
is a paradox - if we want students to write better, they must become
detached from the writing to be able to view it dispassionately.  If we
want them to do their best writing all the time then they must view the
writing as an extension of themselves - as a thing on which people will, in
the legal profession at least, judge them.
 
And so cycling back to the constant problem of the tension between our
great ideas to teach motivated students and the reality of most students
seeing it as just another silly hurdle of little importance, except as a
hurdle.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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It's really interesting to watch the ways in which the FYE question gets
framed and reframed and re-reframed. (I've got a copy of John Brereton's
The Origins of Composition Studies in the American College, 1875-1925 on
the desk, and so there's a curious kind of echo going on.) Ed Lotto's
initial question probably had all these (im)possibilities built into it: a
question about learning (i.e., should students be required to take one
course or two) framed in terms of teaching (i.e., should faculty be
required to teach one course or two). I was surprised to see the extent to
which the answers seem to favor the move to a one-course offering, and
even then to consider making it optional. Not disappointed, mind you--it
makes sense to me, as do all the arguments that seem to center (rather
Kitzhaber-esquely) around renegotiating the place of writing in the larger
unniversity/college culture.
 
I am still unclear, though, on the faculty side of the issue--i.e., on
who these full-time, tenure-track faculty might be who are no longer
devoting the bulk of their time and energy to teaching first-year writers
(or administering programs in which other people do that teaching), and
what they ought to be doing instead. In the Syracuse model Chris Anson
cites on the other thread, the answer is clearer: i.e., teaching in a
4-level series of writing ("studio") courses, teaching grad courses, doing
research in writing. But at Lehigh, it doesn't sound like this would be
the case, nor is it my sense that it would be the case elsewhere, either.
Let me try a concrete vesion of my question: If Lehigh goes from 2 terms
of required FYE to, say, 1 term, optional, will the PhDs from Syracuse's
or Albany's doctoral programs with Rhet/Comp credentials face a better job
market, or a tighter one?
 
Steve North
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On Chris Anson's coulda/shoulda list: really, really good stuff. Thank
you.
 
Steve North
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At the University of Kansas, I am currently offering a graduate seminar
on Writing Program Administration.  In fact, the students in that class
are on this list.
 
Amy Devitt
 
Associate Professor of English
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
Lawrence KS 66045
devitt@ukans.edu
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Shirley Rose wrote:
 
> Could I get a quick count of how many schools have offered, are offering,
> or plan to offer graduate courses (including independent/directed studies)
> in writing program administration?
>
> Respond off-list if you like.  Thanks.
>
> Shirley K Rose
> Associate Professor of English
> Director of Composition
> English Department\Purdue University
> West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
>
> email: roses@purdue.edu
> phone: (765) 494-3742
> fax: (765) 494-3780
>
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Irv raises the key question: are we willing to hire people on the tenure track
whose primary responsibility is to teach? Are people hired for those positions
willing to teach more classes than colleagues in their own and other
department who have different responsibilities in the university? Which is to
say, the institution will never be able to hire tenure-track PhDs to teach
composition if either the institution or the faculty assume that each will
teach one or two classes a semester, one of which much must a graduate
seminar, that each will be assigned a graduate assistant to carry assist with
a massive reseasrch agenda, and so on. There just aren't enough graduate
seminars in the world. At big campuses, we will never be able to hire tenure
line faculty to teach composition or other widely required courses is ANYBODY
assumes that every faculty member has to have the career profile that is
implicit in way too many of our tenure and promotion criteria.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------23F840E03092AC111496464F
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Regarding Bob and Ed's conversation on the opposition between text-based
and narrative:
 
There was also some research in the crowhurst era by some australian
genre folk (martin and rothery come ringing back) who challenged what
Bob has said--namely, they "proved" that childen do much better with
writing reports than personal narratives.  There was more to their
discussion, but they were challenging the old narrative first
thesis--that, as Bob knows, has a long history, one that predated any
research (which makes one wonder about research that shows what everyone
already "knew").
 
I think there are a lot of other possibilities, starting with how writng
situations are framed.  My students in my tech writing courses have as
easy a time writing in workplace genres as other students with narrative
pieces (and remembering that there are many, many different kinds of
narrative--narrative is a strategy, not a kind of writing).  My tech
writing students' abilities to write, say an unsolicited recommendation
quickly, with a rhetorical sophistication, and generally next to no
errors in conventions has a lot to do with the fact they they generally
turn these recommendations into their supervisors.
 
At any rate, one should throw into this conversation the issue of what
kinds of writing situations are the students responding to.
 
Irv
--------------23F840E03092AC111496464F
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------23F840E03092AC111496464F--
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Neal Lerner wrote:
 
>While I'm just needing the opportunity to vent here after several days
>of counseling students who've failed the exam, for those of you still
>with me, I do have a question.  I'm wondering how we might change the
>testing conditions to make them a bit more humane.  One possibility is
>to have students come for two sessions of writing (I've seen this done
>at a community college in this area), thus reproducing a bit more of the
>drafting/revision process.  Does anyone out there do something along
>those lines?
 
Neal,
        The system in place when I came here (as I understand it set up by
Michael Allen, of Portnet fame) puts this kind of assessment right in
second-semester first-year classrooms, where it is done in two sessions with
a day in between for reflection.  The test comes right at the time the
students are getting instruction in the use of sources in writing.  Students
can also re-take the test in a one-session make-up, and most of them are
able to clear up their problems with use of sources in the 3-4 week interim.
There is also a portfolio back-up process that can be extended into the next
semester, the existence of which takes off some of the testing pressure (at
least at the time).  This system is about as humane as such an assessment
can get, I think. If you want more info, contact our coordinator of writing
assessment, Deanna Sergel, at dsergel@acad.nwmissouri.edu .  I would add,
though, that most of the failures are still for the reasons you mention, and
I know for a fact they are doing kinds of writing other than narrative.  It
takes some interesting advances in understanding the cultural/cognitive
purpose of writing with source material to make the understanding really
take for some people.
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Thanks for the reply, Irv.  To clarify, FYC here *is* mainly geared towards writing
from sources or the kind of writing assessed in the exam--it's the first place
where I've taught that didn't have any narrative writing assignments.  But it's the
large number of transfer students having had FYC elsewhere who are "targeted" by
this exam.  I do think the exam is "odd," but that's primarily because of its
conditions--it sometimes seems as if we are valueing timed writing to an absurd
degree.
 
Neal Lerner
Mass. College of Pharmacy
>
> To Neal Learner:
>
> About your testing: it seems a little odd to be testing students on a
> kind of writing that they haven't been trained to write (which I take to
> be the gist of your speculation).  If I were going to test students on
> their abilities to write in a genre specific to the discipline, I would
> want to make sure there was a little training in that direction.  One
> can't assume that when a writer has been trained to write a poem well,
> that she will be able to write a good project proposal.
>
> I think what you really need to ask is:  what precisely am I testing?
> What particular writing (or thinking) ability?  That leads you to the
> kind of test you will design (if you really think that a timed test is
> the best way to find out your information).  You have to then realize
> that a timed test is testing a host of other things beyond the student's
> ability to write in response to a particular kind of writing situation
> and in a specific genre.
> Irv
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Kate Ronald taught me at least the start of her great secret for working
from personal narrative into more externalized writing.  Don't let them get
away with just breaking your heart; have them revise to find out what it all
means, and to connect it with larger worlds around them
 
Simple to say in brief, of course--and incredibly difficult to explain and
locate within the "current conversation" of scholarship or within the
"current conversation" of student understanding of what a writing course is
all about. But the result of it when it really works has given me some of
the best reading material I've ever seen and has given students the most
reliable and portable understanding of writing I've ever seen.
 
It's as if, like syntax, these structures of thesis-based writing have been
internalized at some deep level we too rarely reach; but when drawn out with
a good, complicated writing about something understood well, they become
much more accessible.  The value of personal writing, then, is that it's
potentially far more complex than any research-based kknowledge could be, at
least for any discourse-community outsider.
 
I've been stymied when it comes to working this into curricular structure,
though.  The success is still isolated, still too dependent on lucky
accidents.  It also strikes me that the hyotheses from which I'm working, in
light of Richar Coe's _A Grammar of Passages_, indicates that the ESL
implications are more extraordinary than we usually acknowledge.
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Here here, David.
 
I think Julia was focussing on 300+ level courses, however.
 
--clint gardner
 
 
> Julia, is there some reason why you are not interested in what community
> colleges are doing with comp instruction in computer classrooms? Some of them
> are way out ahead of universities in their computer facilities and their
> integration of computers into instruction across the board. Transfer students
> are sometimes a little disappointed when they get to the U.
>
+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+
Clinton Gardner (cgardner@englab.slcc.edu)
Writing Center Instructional Support Coordinator
Salt Lake Community College
Have you visited the SLCC Online Writing Center today?
http://www.slcc.edu/wc/
+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+
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Jeanne, Keith, and others:
 
I am not sure if the question should be "should we abolish composition" ala
Bob C. and Sharon C., but "should we designate first year writing as our
primary object of study."
 
Anne Ruggles Gere notes that we have largely defined our object of study as
the first year student, first year writing process, and the first year
instructor (who has traditionally been an overworked and underpaid
professional).  Gere notes that this move on our part was to try to legitimate
the work of the first year instructor.  However, Gere calls on WPAs to begin
more research into disciplinary, community, public writing, etc.  (Not that
this research is being done, but that a quick look at CCCs, CCCCs convention
schedule, or NCTE would show that this research has been marginalized to the
more pressing concerns of the first year classroom).
 
Gere's comments are revealing and I would add one more suggestion that is
implicit within her comments: understanding first-year writing, writers, and
teachers does not necessarily mean understanding other writing processes
and contexts.  Indeed, many within and outside our field have criticized WAC
for this type of thinking that what works in the first year composition
classroom will automatically work in the disciplinary classroom.
 
As someone invested in WAC research, I like Gere's call to expand our object
of study; but I would caution that we must do so in a way that does not
appropriate others.  Specifically, we must be careful to work rather than
coerce others in our attempts to understand other writing processes and
contexts.  George Dillon, in fact, criticizes Elaine Maimon's "Maps and
Territories" as suggesting that a map of genre conventions within the
disciplines can be layed out and then easily taught by Composition faculty who
are not in those disciplinary communities.  Dillon's point is that
disciplinary knowledge and texts represents a very complex ideological
struggle that cannot be easily deduced or replicated simply by "knowing the
genre conventions" -- (a point that I actually feel Maimon is aware of).
Charles Bazerman has put it in a different way by noting that actual
disciplinary texts often is the end product of an intense ideological struggle
between different communities within disciplinary cultures.
 
I would add via Gere that our understanding of the first year writing process
does not necessarily take into account the "ideological becoming of texts"
and, thus, cannot be universalized.  Furthermore, in our attempts to
understand these ideological becomings within disciplinary cultures and their
classrooms, we must work with the disciplines--as I feel that people like
Herrington and McCarthy have (to name but a few)--instead of engaging in a
sort of territorialization.  I think this understanding can be facilitated or
hindered by WAC, Community Service projects, and other programs that reach out
to writers outside the first year classroom.
 
In sum, we can abolish the requirement for first-year composition.  However,
this will not mean an automatic extension of our "object of study"--which I
think is more pressing.  In addition, in widening our scope, we must be
careful to work with the Other rather than territorialize it. I have given the
case of this for WAC, but it applies to other situations.
 
Thanks,
 
 
M. Todd Harper
 
P.S. Jeanne, as you might have guessed, I feel that you are correct about
"widening our field."  However, as you might also guessed, I am leery of
"infiltration" and "subversion"--especially within the WAC context.  Drawing
on Edward Said and Homi Bhabha, I would argue that this approach--especially
as it is articulated in cultural studies model of WAC (see Donna LeCourt's
recent article "WAC as Critical Pedagogy"--constructs the disciplines as
inferior others who do not have but would be complete if they had our methods
of teaching.   In addition, there is a danger--which I see in J. Trimbur's
theorizing of WAC as a way of extending composition's values--that we (WAC
directors) might become missionaries trying to create converts.  I am not
saying that this is what you were arguing, but I think that it is something
that we must think about in adopting these attitudes of "infiltration" and
"Subversion"--of which you were responding to another post.
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Irv and Ed, I agree that cultural conditioning has to be taken into
consideration, and I would not want to make any claim that all students
always write better personal narratives than they do text-based stuff.
But Dave Schwalm's better dichotomy--between assignments asking for
FAMILIAR material vs. those asking for UNFAMILIAR--starts to get at a
phenomenon that most of us who give a lot of leeway in topic choice tend
to see: students choosing again and again and again to write about what,
in some sense, is familiar, already known, old information.
 
That much of this familiar material is personal experience narrative can't
be surprising.  And since the structure of personal experience narrative
is essentially chronological and additive, the cognitive load for a writer
of it is reduced by familiarity with story-telling.  But throw into that
mix further demands for thematic inclusion of extrapersonal (researched)
materials, the more complex thesis-support issues growing from those
materials, the necessity of mixing thematic and chronological structures,
the increased demands of creating extrapersonal ethos--and you can see the
new difficulties student writers face (and often prefer not to face).
I've always been attracted to Eckhardt and Stewart's "Functional
Taxonomy" idea of writing purposes as nesting boxes, but clearly you can
take the boxes in different directions than they do (with their definition
nested inside substantiation nested inside evaluation nested inside
recommendation).  Moffett's continua are one way to go about it, but he
steadfastly refuses to make them into any kind of hierarchy or nest.  That
refusal is theoretically pure, but it refuses to grapple with what writing
teachers see every day: students tend to choose safety in familiarity
because they know their efforts will be graded.  Better to accomplish a
dive with a lower degree of difficulty than screw up a
two-and-a-half-gainer with a twist.
 
I don't mean to say anything here about people's *feelings*.  Of course
some cultures find self-disclosure in writing inappropriate; of course
some individuals despise "spilling their guts" in public.  (I concocted a
persuasive writing course that attracts these folks each year, and as a
rhetorician I'm a little more comfortable with extrapersonal writing
myself.)  But I'm doing some research now into the topic and subject
choices that students make when given various levels of freedom, and so
far the predominance of personal topics is pretty clear.  I've just been
trying to figure out *why*.
 
Bob Connors
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I was wondering about what kind of exam (or portfolio) one could design
so that the readers would get some idea of the writer's ability to
_learn_ the kind of writing strateigies that your school is
foregrounding--which is really to say to learn the kind of discourse
conventions that characterize that particular community (within which,
there must be a multiplicity of genres).
irv
--------------2B197C33A49000820A8E9C68
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
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My original question is loaded with larger contextual concerns. As Bob, my
neighbor near the NH seacoast rightly suggests, Rivier has "rediscovered" its
founding charism. So: our FY course has been somewhat retooled to privilege the
Process of Writing leading to what he says so well: "a social world of
textuality extending beyond the personal."
 
I have also presumed--wrongly, myopically--that other disciplines were so
constructed. A cultural anthropology class here, for instance, seems to
privilege personal narrative (or some variant of this vague term). I guess I was
expecting them to expect students to read Geertz and do something with this. The
older I get, the dumber I get.
 
Most colleges/universities, claims that students will be able to read and write
at the "college level" when they graduate. What does this mean? Much of the
research and political work for us folk in literacy education, has focused on
the FY class. WAC/WID has extended this, but shifted to disciplinary literacy. I
wonder if there isn't a third dimension: general citizenship literacy requires
attention to the textual worlds beyond that extend beyond the personal.
 
Another way to put this: what is the point of literacy education with gen. ed.
or within the core? Is it simply to prepare students for disciplinary tasks, or
is it also to prepare students to assume positions as American citizens who can
participate in the polis?
 
Steve: your cheers at the end of your piece is heart-wrenching given the text
itself.
 
Thanks all for discussion so far. The stakes, by the way, will heat up here
soon. I present to the dept. chairs next week about the performance on the essay
as a way to begin a larger/longer conversation about the meaning of literacy on
campus.
 
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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In response to the question, I see what Rich is saying because I think the
changes at Stony Brook are again illustrative.  I sense that the plan to move
from 1 semester to 2 semesters is a way of assuring that all writing problems
will be taken care of quickly and painlessly.  I argued against it and for
more writing in the major.  I actually think that may be the way the
University will go--though with Stony Brook it's always a sticky-wicket.  And
(this is encouraging) one of the reasons for perhaps scrapping the
2-semester-in-the-first year plan is that some of our faculty went to 4Cs
last year and listened.
 
Not that anything on this score is happening that I can see.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Bill Condon wrote:
 
>I think this discussion of the composition elective too often boils down to
>an either/or fallacy.
 
>One side argues that we should make composition an elective *so that*
>writing will spread throughout the curriculum and become everyone's job (or
>some other utopian "then").  The other side argues that students need the
>comp course in order to adjust to thinking and writing in college and for
>the other benefits it is proven to deliver, not least of which is higher
>retention rates.
 
>I suggest that we need to have both, and that if we do both, we take away a
>lot of the griping and the doubts about legitimacy that currently afflict
>our field.
 
Bill, in my last post I was starting to write the part about how I knew
Washington State showed another way toward the goal when I realized that I
had gotten carried away long enough and had to get back to other work.  The
issue is how we get to "both," and there are alternate suggested paths. The
paths diverge to some degree, creating not so much an either/or fallacy as a
tough choice.  Obviously, WSU proves that it's not impossible to work from
the required course toward a richer writing environment; but how likely is
this to be widely replicated?  Moving to elective comp could help more
places to see why they need a curriculum-wide, diverse approach more like
yours.  After all, the demand for better writing certainly would not go
away.  That's our ace in the hole; and it's why a more complete disciplinary
identity is not so much a required parallel move as a likely result.
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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We have only a handful of part-timers in the fall as a result of the
unpredictability of demand and the decline in offerings from fall to
spring, so making comp an elective would not affect the part-timer issue
here.  I am skeptical about the assumption that making comp an elective
would solve that problem nationally as well.  It seems to be assumed that
funding levels for regular faculty would remain constant if the numbers of
students being taught were dramatically reduced, and I do not understand
why people assume that.  It would seem more likely that funding would drop
in tandem with the decline, leaving you with a reduced version of what you
have now but not an increased proportion of faculty taught courses.  More
importantly, I do not believe that the students who most need these
courses would take them.  From my experience, comp courses can help
students to become socialized to college level work because comp teachers
are often the only ones who know students' names, they pay attention to
whether the students are doing their work, and they actively encourage
students to reflect on the connections between where they came from and
what they want to do in college.  Such reflections are most important when
that relationship is most strained.  Like many comprehensive programs, we
are more heavily involved in outreach, recruitment, and retention than any
other academic unit on campus.  We would not likely play such a role if
we did not have university-wide requirement because we would not be as
central to the first-year experience.  At a time when minority programs
are being cut across the country, I do not understand why people assume
that cutting comp courses, perhaps the major bridging experience into
college, would be a good idea.
 
In my more cynical moments, I sense that this is a generational issue: the
"senior" people in rhetoric and comp are tired of putting in the energy
that is required to manage comp programs, train teachers, and, in some
cases, even teach comp.  I am not referring here to Professor Harris
because I was quite impressed to read on a bio listing for an appearance
of his that he had taught basic writing every semester for something like
twenty years.  There are very, very few leading scholars in comp who could
make that sort of claim.
 
Many of us are tired of fighting the same old
fights on a weekly basis, and it is tempting to imagine that they would
all go away with a simple sweep of the pen in a general catalogue.  I
don't believe that would happen, and I personally am not willing to give
up on what we have because I think the fights are worth my efforts.
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, J. Harris wrote:
 
> Jeanne Gunner asks what people think about making first-year writing an
> elective course.  I'm all for doing so.  Which is to say, I'm all for
> teaching writing to beginning undergraduates, but I worry that the present
> structure (the universally required course) (a) provokes needless and
> not-useful resistance and resentment among students and faculty, and (b)
> virtually requires the exploitation of part-time faculty in order to staff
> myriad sections (at least at large universities like mine).
>
> The argument for making comp an elective has also often been tied to calls
> for increased disciplinarity (i.e., for equal stature for comp as a
> research field).  Having come out for the elective, then, I'd also like to
> say that such calls for a new discipline make me nervous--I'd want to make
> comp an elective not because it will enhance our disciplinary status but
> because it might help us serve students better and help us create more
> equitable working conditions for writing teachers.
>
> Joe Harris
> Pitt
>
>
> >Second attempt.  Thanks, Kristine, for letting me know only part of the text
> >came across--we're plagued by something called "crashing gateways" on our
> >system.
> >
> >--Jeanne
> >-------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >---
> >(Apologies in advance if my message includes bizarre code elements--the system
> >here seems to have lost its compatibility with other systems.)
> >
> >Probably a simple binary of structure or person doesn't get at the complex
> >nature of how programs/departments emerge or recede.  I think we need to
> >consider the _theory_ of administration that is (or isn't) articulated in a
> >given setting.  If examined and articulated, a clear theory of a program and
> >its structure can help deter the "wrong" person(s), either external to or
> >within a program, from distorting or destroying a program, since a program
> >then has in place a strong rationale for its work and values, its positions
> >and institutional connections.  It results from some degree of consensus
> >within and beyond its borders.  Whatever happens is more likely, at least, to
> >have to happen openly and as the result of exchange and argument.  Without an
> >explicit theory of its own existence, a program is more vulnerable to being
> >defined by other, equally invisible but more powerful theories.  Typically,
> >the default theory is what we've seen at Minnesota and Stony Brook--that
> >writing programs are remedial, non-disciplinary, and academically marginal
> >halfway houses or standard-vetting enterprises, best structured as temporary
> >work units, best run by members of the dominant group (often, a literature
> >professor).
> >
> >I personally would like to hear how others on the list feel about Pat's
> >comment on making freshman comp an elective.  I think David is right that we
> >and the field will do best if we are structured in ways familiar to the
> >traditional academy; the monolithic requirement has not been good for us or,
> >in many cases, for students, I think (at least I think I think so).  I also
> >wonder if we'll ever reach a point when the WPA position itself can be folded
> >into the larger English enterprise, and if that will make a difference in how
> >composition--and those of it who specialize in it--exists within the field.
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Brad Stull wrote:
 
>
>
> Most colleges/universities, claims that students will be able to read and write
> at the "college level" when they graduate. What does this mean?
 
What this means is that they don't know what they mean.
Irv
 
--------------9E687D3E5339A089DC85D921
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
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No reason at all, David--I'd love info from those institutions; heck, I'll
take any and all I can get!  But since response was weak to my first
request, I thought I'd try to be a bit more specific.
 
Thanks, Julia
 
At 07:45 AM 11/7/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Julia, is there some reason why you are not interested in what community
>colleges are doing with comp instruction in computer classrooms? Some of them
>are way out ahead of universities in their computer facilities and their
>integration of computers into instruction across the board. Transfer students
>are sometimes a little disappointed when they get to the U.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
*************************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
(501)569-3316
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At UT-El Paso, an urban university with about 15,000 (mostly nontraditional)
students, most of our sections for the first semester of composition are
held in two computer classrooms.  The rest of the sections meet once a week
in a computer lab.  To be specific, this fall 20 sections are in the
computer classrooms and 13 in the computer lab once a week.
 
Kate Mangelsdorf
University of Texas - El Paso >Thanks to those of you who responded to my
question about computerized
>classrooms (original request below, more responses welcome!).  As we
>develop our argument, we've been able to clarify the info we need. which is
>any info about computerized classrooms at metropolitan universities.  We
>need, in other words, shinning examples of high tech at similar
>(metropolitan, 4yr university, less than 15,000 students, average student
>age 27) institutions.  Anyone?
>
>Julia
>
>We are in the midst of asking (arguing) for computerized classroom space.
>Does anyone have any idea (or a good guess) how many universities have
>computer classroom facilities for first-year writing courses?  Or how many
>writing programs can access computer classrooms for
>upper-division/technical writing courses?  Even  ball-park
>figures/guesstimations would be helpful. Also needed: any
>information/citations about the need for tech writers to have extensive
>computer experience.  And, oh yeah, our meeting is next week :)
>
>Thanks, Julia
>
>(apologies for cross-listing this on wpa and acw, but hey, inquiring minds
>. . . )
>******************************
>Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>University of Arkansas at Little Rock
>2801 S. University Ave.
>Little Rock, AR  72204
>
>jfneufang@ualr.edu
>
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I agree, or at least I woulda were I still directing comp.
 
 
On Fri, 7 Nov 1997, Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
 
> On Chris Anson's coulda/shoulda list: really, really good stuff. Thank
> you.
>
> Steve North
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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 WSU proves that it's not impossible to work from
> the required course toward a richer writing environment; but how likely is
> this to be widely replicated?  Moving to elective comp could help more
> places to see why they need a curriculum-wide, diverse approach more like
> yours.  After all, the demand for better writing certainly would not go
> away.  That's our ace in the hole; and it's why a more complete disciplinary
> identity is not so much a required parallel move as a likely result.
 
I'm sorry but I just don't get the logic of this reasoning, and it is
pervasive in the abolitionists' positions.
 
Let's see: if we give up comp requirements, the rest of the university
will develop a greater sense of responsibility, wac will gain support it
currently lacks, and the discipline will gain the respect it doesn't have.
The assumption seems to be that student writing will get worse as a result
of our giving up the responsibility of teaching it, prompting faculty to
see that students need more help with their writing?
 
I'm sorry but I see student writing as already in need of
increased support, and I work with faculty from across the university who
often lack the expertise,
the time, and/or the commitment to teach writing, and they already
perceive that the comp program is not doing the job.  Somehow giving up
comp credits will transform this situation?  Call me a self-serving
administrator (though I think you would have a hard time making that stick
because I am counting the days until I "rejoin the faculty"),
but what I think would happen is that the million and a half that is
currently budgeted for the teaching of composition here would disappear,
and I do not believe that that would be a step toward improving
undergraduate literacy, let alone the rest of the stuff like jobs and
prestige for writing people.
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On Fri, 7 Nov 1997, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
> What I see is incredibly ego-centric writing in nearly all students (with
> some exceptions among science majors).  When the students do  "text-based
> writing" the still do "I think this about that."  Which, if removed from
> personal narrative at all, is just a small step."  The idea that there
> might be an authority out there greater than themselves on anything seems
> quite lost on them (individual exceptions exist, of course).  Or that an
> audience may find appeals to recognized authorities more persuasive than
> their own thoughts seems veritably insulting, a personal affront.  The idea
> that one should research what others have thought rather than just think
> anew seems downright demeaning to many.
 
Steven,
        I see students who struggle to know.  That is, they can read texts
and write about them, but they aren't sure what they *know* about them or
what they are supposed to know.  The write either with a kind of bravado
and moral certitude that over-simplifies their reading, or they tack to
the wishy-washy side of things and don't put forth any argument.  My
students are frustrated by research when they can't find an authority to
agree with them.  They look for essays and articles in journals that are
exactly about their topic, preferably one that agrees with them.  They are
afraid to advance arguments without that kind of authority because they
are afraid of being wrong.  This, again, when they are writing about texts
or ideas new to them.
        I think the narrative/text dichotomy unuseful.  When I ask
students to write about something they read a lot about--music, certain
issues (environmental, for example), sports, religion, drama, favorite
poet--they can write well documented essays that offer an argument.  They
uses sources more rhetorically than mechanically.  They know who to cite
and then critique, who to cite and then point to as agreeing, who to cite
as an authority, who to cite for contextualizing their remarks, how to
cite a number of sources that disagree and complicate the argument, how to
synthesize points of view, and so on.  The use it all: narrative,
analysis, comparison, and so on.  But they do not have much opportunity to
write this way in college because they are often asked to write about
things they don't know so well.
        My colleagues in other courses will often show papers where a
quote is awkwardly used, or a passage is given then only retold in the
student writer's own words, or where, in an attempt to sound authoritative
without recourse to the 'I think' or the invisible 'I think' the student
has stumbled into their imitation of academic phrasing, lots of
nominalizations and passive constructions.  And they want to know how
students can write like this.  And my reply is how could they not, and
didn't we all once?
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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I think Tom is absolutely right in his view of the issue.  And I think
what he says is also, maybe doubly, true for our various "remedial" and
developmental courses. If we give up on them and the students in them,
that money too disappears, along with the students who would otherwise (we
have the data) graduate. The university becomes even more elitist, jobs in
our field disappear even more rapidly, and we and what we stand for become
less and less significant to the institution.  --Ed White
 
 
On Fri, 7 Nov 1997, Thomas P Miller wrote:
 
>  WSU proves that it's not impossible to work from
> > the required course toward a richer writing environment; but how likely is
> > this to be widely replicated?  Moving to elective comp could help more
> > places to see why they need a curriculum-wide, diverse approach more like
> > yours.  After all, the demand for better writing certainly would not go
> > away.  That's our ace in the hole; and it's why a more complete disciplinary
> > identity is not so much a required parallel move as a likely result.
>
> I'm sorry but I just don't get the logic of this reasoning, and it is
> pervasive in the abolitionists' positions.
>
> Let's see: if we give up comp requirements, the rest of the university
> will develop a greater sense of responsibility, wac will gain support it
> currently lacks, and the discipline will gain the respect it doesn't have.
> The assumption seems to be that student writing will get worse as a result
> of our giving up the responsibility of teaching it, prompting faculty to
> see that students need more help with their writing?
>
> I'm sorry but I see student writing as already in need of
> increased support, and I work with faculty from across the university who
> often lack the expertise,
> the time, and/or the commitment to teach writing, and they already
> perceive that the comp program is not doing the job.  Somehow giving up
> comp credits will transform this situation?  Call me a self-serving
> administrator (though I think you would have a hard time making that stick
> because I am counting the days until I "rejoin the faculty"),
> but what I think would happen is that the million and a half that is
> currently budgeted for the teaching of composition here would disappear,
> and I do not believe that that would be a step toward improving
> undergraduate literacy, let alone the rest of the stuff like jobs and
> prestige for writing people.
>
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I've always understood Sharon Crowley's position as: first year
comp as a required course is okay where it's needed, but that does
not mean it should be a universal requirement (Sharon, is that right?).
The problem isn't the requirement, it's that it's a _universal_
requirement.
 
That is, where the student population can benefit, and where they
_won't_ get the writing instruction elsewhere (i.e. there is
no strong WAC program), then the required classes are, well,
necessary.
 
I agree with Ed and Tom; students in (many/all/some colleges--your
choice) (many/all/some--your choice again) students need the writing
experience first year comp comp give them, for any number of
reasons; as Tom said, they gain _much more_ from these classes than just
"how to write a research paper"; if we don't work with them, who will?;
do we really want students to sink or swim in their other classes where
they have to write without the benefit of directed writing
instruction?--and, perhaps the most telling is what Tom said: if we
don't do it, do anyone really think they'll give you the $$ for other things,
like lit seminars?  _Really?
 
My personal feeling is that we ought to have composition classes every
semester, all four years.  If we think writing is important
and the way we make knowledge, how can we _cut_ the amount of
writing instruction we think is necessary/required?  Doing so
strikes me as a way of saying, well, we don't value writing
instruction, so why should anyone else?  (This, of course,
while we wring our hands at how we're not seen as a discipline, or
not valued, or at the bottom of the food chain).  As Kenneth
Burke would advise, turn it around: can you imagine the lit folks
saying that, well, _less_ literature is better, as students will
read in their other classes, so, hey, let't not require any
literature classes; we'd think they were nuts and shooting
themselves in the foot (yet we do the same thing . . .).
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302        e-mail: gglau@asu.edu     |
|                                                        |
|  Office: (602) 965-3898      FAX: (602) 965-3451       |
|          http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/             |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
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Julia:
 
Our first-year writing students meet twice a week, once in the regular
classroom once in the computer classroom. The enrollment here is 15,600
I think, but we're running out of room. We plan to get a new lab next
year that will give us opportunity to use the labs for upper-division
professional writing courses. The machines in these labs don't have hard
drives, and this means they are very easy for us to maintain and nearly
impossible for students to "mess up" in any permanent way. The network
administrators maintain the MSOffice software, Netscape, e-mail
accounts, and so forth.
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49504
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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Colleagues,
 
Apologies in advance to those who receive more than one copy of  this message.
Please forward to lists or individuals you think  may be interested.
 
The NCTE  Assembly on Computers in English (ACE) needs your help.  At each
convention we provide a booth on the exhibits floor where we share ideas about
using computers and computer technology to facilitate the teaching and learning
of English, demonstrate software, distribute computers/networking and
English-related brochures and/or handouts, display posters and announcements,
and provide a highly visible spot for persons of cool demeanor to see and be
seen.
 
If you are attending the 1998 NCTE Convention in Detroit later this month we
invite you to help us out.
 
If you have developed computer software related to the teaching and learning of
English and would like to demonstrate it in front of thousands of potential
customers we invite you to join us.
 
If you would like to demonstrate what you are doing with computers in your
English classrooms to thousands of teachers yearning to be set free we invite
you to join us.
 
We would like to provide demonstrations on the hour and half hour.  We plan to
have a few IBM and Mac computers at the booth and you will be welcome to use
them to demonstrate your work.
 
If you are a shy person and uncomfortable with public demonstrations to
clamoring teachers hungry for new ideas we invite you to display a poster
describing your work.  This is a separate activity from the poster session
during the ACE meeting Saturday evening, though  there could be some overlap.
We invite you to volunteer to participate in both---or display your ACE poster
session poster at the ACE Software Center before and after the ACE meeting.
 
Even if you have nothing to demonstrate we invite you to help us staff the ACE
Software Center.  We hope to have people at the booth during all operational
hours.  No matter what your experience with computers (and even if you are not
of cool demeanor) we hope you will help us out by volunteering as much time as
you can spare to help us make the ACE Software Center a success.  We guarantee
that time spent there will be more rewarding than a tour of any auto plant in
Detroit.  Significant contacts and contracts have been made at the ACE Software
Center in the past.  It could happen to you this year!
 
The Ace Software Center will be open during the regular Exhibit Floor hours:
        Friday, Nov. 21-- 12 noon-6:00 pm
        Saturday, Nov. 22-- 12 noon-5:00 pm
        Sunday, Nov. 23-- 10:00 am-5:00 pm
 
If you have brochures or handouts that you would like to distribute at the ACE
Software Center please send them (NOT COD!) so that they arrive *NO LATER* than
November 20, 1997 at this address:
        ACE Software Center
        Booth 207A
        NCTE Convention
        c/o Convention and Show Services, Inc.
        12700 Royal Grand
        Redford, Michigan 48239
 
Your brochures and handouts will receive wide distribution among the English
teachers attending NCTE.
 
As you know, computer technology and the teaching of English has not been
highly valued at NCTE conventions in the past.  ACE is working to change this
but we can't do it alone.  We truly need your help to promote a viable presence
within NCTE during the upcoming convention.  Please help us out and volunteer
some time and effort at the ACE Software Center this year.  Contact us at the
addresses below.  Tell us what you would like to do and when.  We will reward
you with the highly coveted ACE Award of Highest Merit for Good Buddy
Volunteerism, which we can tell you from personal experience will change your
life forever.  Thanks for considering ACE; hope to see you at the NCTE
convention!
 
John Barber   jfbarber@alpha.nsula.edu
Dene Grigar   dene@eaze.net
Michael Day   mday@silver.sdsmt.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      Re: part-time
Mime-Version: 1.0
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Gotta respond to Tom Miller's skepticism about the possible benefits of
shifting to elective writing classes.  We "electivists" have struck me as
rather more optimistic than pessimistic, more aggressive than defeatist.
The claims are that we can re-construct our discipline based on demand for
what we offer, that there are reasons to prefer this, and that on balance
elective writing may be the most effective and least harmful path to this
end.  Different oxen may be gored than under the status quo, but over-all
and in the long term I would predict less goring and more fulfillment.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Personal Narrative and/or/vs. Text-based Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.971107191856.9261A-100000@emily.oit.umass.edu>
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What I see in these conversations (or maybe it's what I'm looking for or
anticipating and thus do see) that make them almost unproductive is a lack
of definition of what we mean by "narrative," "personal writing,"
"expressivism," "self-expression," "reflection."  These terms do not mean
the same thing; indeed, there are different cognitive abilities being
"tested" or "demonstrated" with each--and on a sort of "cognitive scale"
(but not in the order I presented them above). Some of the strongest
arguments we know grow OUT of narrative; there are some compelling reasons
to put this kind of narrative, and certainly reflection, at the end of the
semester, even if they are included at the beginning also.  Anyway, that's
my soapbox stance.  (And, besides, what kind of writing is not
"personal"?)
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Date:         Sat, 8 Nov 1997 14:34:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         HERB SHAPIRO <hshapiro@SESCVA.ESC.EDU>
Subject:      Anthology of Readings on Debates about the Canon
 
I am  designing a course that will introduce first year college students to
 the issues-- historical, political, philosophical, aesthetic, and ethical--
 which inform the debate that still surrounds issues of the "canon."
 
I'm looking for
   ----------------------------------------------------------------
   Herbert E. Shapiro
   Writing Program Director       INTERNET:HSHAPIRO@sescva.esc.edu
   SUNY / Empire State College
   8 Prince Street
   Rochester, New York 14607
   (716) 244-3884, ext. 124 (office; automated attendant)
   (716) 473-1949 (fax number)
  ------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Sat, 8 Nov 1997 14:41:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         HERB SHAPIRO <hshapiro@SESCVA.ESC.EDU>
Subject:      Request for Text on Debates about the Canon . .  .
 
I apologize for sending the previously interrupted message . . .
 
I'm designing a first-year writing course that will have students investigate
issues-- historical, political, philosophical, aesthetic, and ethical-- that
have surrounded the curricular debates over the canon.
 
I'm looking for a text that might provide selections from authors
representing various positions on the canon controversy in the last decade.
Is anyone aware of such an "anthology," and if so, I'd appreciate it if you
would direct me to it.  Thanks.
 
You can respond off-line, if you prefer to:  hshapiro@sescva.esc.edu
 
Thanks a lot.
   ----------------------------------------------------------------
   Herbert E. Shapiro
   Writing Program Director       INTERNET:HSHAPIRO@sescva.esc.edu
   SUNY / Empire State College
   8 Prince Street
   Rochester, New York 14607
   (716) 244-3884, ext. 124 (office; automated attendant)
   (716) 473-1949 (fax number)
  ------------------------------------------------------------------
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA courses
X-cc:         Shirley Rose <skrose@sage.cc.purdue.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.2.32.19971106145139.006e4c3c@postoffice.purdue.edu>
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Shirley,
 
Three years ago I offered a graduate course on WPA issues and concerns.
Last year I taught a grad seminar on writing with a title something like
"A Survival Kit for Advanced Grad Students and Assistant Professors."  We
did assignments like writing a prelim proposal, a memo to the dean as
chair, a memo from the dean responding to the chair, a CCCC proposal, a
manuscript review, a mission statement for the dept, a vita and job
letter, a philosophy of teaching statement, etc.  It was a lot of fun for
me, esp since we not only workshopped their materials but occasionally my
own as well.  A few guest speakers came, including the chair who talked
about the whys and wherefores of his own memo to the dean.
 
I think such courses are productive in all kinds of ways, not the least of
which for bringing key departmental and university faculty into the grad
seminar setting to talk about the rhetorical and adminstrative elements of
the work they do.
 
 
On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Shirley Rose wrote:
 
> Could I get a quick count of how many schools have offered, are offering,
> or plan to offer graduate courses (including independent/directed studies)
> in writing program administration?
>
> Respond off-list if you like.  Thanks.
>
> Shirley K Rose
> Associate Professor of English
> Director of Composition
> English Department\Purdue University
> West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
>
> email: roses@purdue.edu
> phone: (765) 494-3742
> fax: (765) 494-3780
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA courses
X-cc:         cprender@staff.uiuc.edu
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.971108213403.21809C-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
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Shirley --
 
Our new faculty member Cathy Prendergast will be teaching a course on
writing program administration for us next semester.  She's spent a great
deal of time working on it, and I know is using Fontaine and Hunter's
_Unheard Voices_, Nelson's _Teach for Food_, and a wide variety of other
readings.  I'll copy this to her so she can join the discussion if she
likes.
 
Gail
 
>Shirley,
>
>Three years ago I offered a graduate course on WPA issues and concerns.
>Last year I taught a grad seminar on writing with a title something like
>"A Survival Kit for Advanced Grad Students and Assistant Professors."  We
>did assignments like writing a prelim proposal, a memo to the dean as
>chair, a memo from the dean responding to the chair, a CCCC proposal, a
>manuscript review, a mission statement for the dept, a vita and job
>letter, a philosophy of teaching statement, etc.  It was a lot of fun for
>me, esp since we not only workshopped their materials but occasionally my
>own as well.  A few guest speakers came, including the chair who talked
>about the whys and wherefores of his own memo to the dean.
>
>I think such courses are productive in all kinds of ways, not the least of
>which for bringing key departmental and university faculty into the grad
>seminar setting to talk about the rhetorical and adminstrative elements of
>the work they do.
>
>
>On Thu, 6 Nov 1997, Shirley Rose wrote:
>
>> Could I get a quick count of how many schools have offered, are offering,
>> or plan to offer graduate courses (including independent/directed studies)
>> in writing program administration?
>>
>> Respond off-list if you like.  Thanks.
>>
>> Shirley K Rose
>> Associate Professor of English
>> Director of Composition
>> English Department\Purdue University
>> West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
>>
>> email: roses@purdue.edu
>> phone: (765) 494-3742
>> fax: (765) 494-3780
>>
>
>Charles I. Schuster, Director
>THE EDISON INITIATIVE
>  Freshman Scholars
>  Peer Mentoring
>  Writing Across the Curriculum
>College of Letters and Science
>U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
>Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
><http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
>
>Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
>Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
>
>"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
>festival."
>                        --M. M. Bakhtin
 
 
 
Gail E. Hawisher * Professor * Department of English * Center for Writing
Studies * University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign * 217-333-2989 * fax
217-333-4321 * http://www.english.uiuc.edu/facpages/Hawisher.htm *
* http://www.english.uiuc.edu/cws/index.htm * hawisher@uiuc.edu *
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Date:         Sun, 9 Nov 1997 09:33:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILL HOCHMAN <hochman@USCOLO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA courses
In-Reply-To:  <v0300783fb08b8fa1661d@[130.126.48.101]>
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Is there a URL for the syllabus?  I've been self-taught and need to keep
reading...will
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Date:         Sun, 9 Nov 1997 10:55:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gail E. Hawisher" <hawisher@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
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Hope you all saw the following announcement in the Chronicle and on the MLA
Job list!  I'd be happy to answer any questions you might have. Two web
sites you might find of interest in connection with the job are
http://www.english.uiuc.edu/cws/ and http://www.english.uiuc.edu/   Gail
 
Assistant, Associate, or Full Professor of Writing Studies
 
       Full-time position in the Department of English at the University of
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, to begin August 1998. Writing Studies. Tenure
or tenure track, rank open, salary negotiable. To participate in active,
cross-disciplinary writing studies graduate program and direct
undergraduate program in professional writing. Demonstrated research
interests in any  area of composition studies, together with experience in
writing program administration and program development. Opportunity to work
in sophisticated computing environment. Position assumes completed Ph.D. in
pertinent area by August 1998.
 
In order to ensure full consideration, send letter, C.V., and 1-3 page
description of dissertation (or current, post-dissertation research
project) to Dennis Baron, Acting Head, Department of English, University of
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 608 S. Wright Street, Urbana, IL 61801 (phone
217/333-2390) by November 14, 1997.
 
We will acknowledge all applications, and we plan to interview at
MLA. Salary commensurate with qualifications. The UIUC is an Affirmative
Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. JIL listing:jileng00324
 
 
Gail E. Hawisher * Professor * Department of English * Center for Writing
Studies * University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign * 217-333-2989 * fax
217-333-4321 * http://www.english.uiuc.edu/facpages/Hawisher.htm *
* http://www.english.uiuc.edu/cws/index.htm * hawisher@uiuc.edu *
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Date:         Sun, 9 Nov 1997 18:03:27 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Request for Text on Debates about the Canon . .  .
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Herb--
        _Debating P.C._, edited by Paul Berman, has a section devoted to the
canon debate including articles by Irving Howe, Edward Said, Henry Louis
Gates, and Katha Pollitt.
 
        Donna D-O
 
Oh, it's published by Dell, $8.00 (pb), 1992.
 
At 02:41 PM 11/8/97 -0500, you wrote:
>I apologize for sending the previously interrupted message . . .
>
>I'm designing a first-year writing course that will have students investigate
>issues-- historical, political, philosophical, aesthetic, and ethical-- that
>have surrounded the curricular debates over the canon.
>
>I'm looking for a text that might provide selections from authors
>representing various positions on the canon controversy in the last decade.
>Is anyone aware of such an "anthology," and if so, I'd appreciate it if you
>would direct me to it.  Thanks.
>
>You can respond off-line, if you prefer to:  hshapiro@sescva.esc.edu
>
>Thanks a lot.
>   ----------------------------------------------------------------
>   Herbert E. Shapiro
>   Writing Program Director       INTERNET:HSHAPIRO@sescva.esc.edu
>   SUNY / Empire State College
>   8 Prince Street
>   Rochester, New York 14607
>   (716) 244-3884, ext. 124 (office; automated attendant)
>   (716) 473-1949 (fax number)
>  ------------------------------------------------------------------
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         chris glendenning <glend001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: part-time
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 Quite a few of the faculty in the Department were beginning
>to
>get it (partially through being converted by their own graduate students)
>and
>beginning to respect it as a quite legitimate area of study.
>
>Did (or do) you have graduate students at Minnesota writing dissertations
>in
>comp&rhet or doing a substantial bit of their graduate work in it?
>
>Enough (again)
>
>Pat Belanoff
>
>
To Pat & others interested in the part-time thread:
 
There were about 7 of us Ph.D. students working in comp/rhet when the
lights when out at Minnesota.  The politics of that situation
seriously disrupted/damaged our academic and professional lives.  We
watched our entire discipline discredited and dismantled...certainly no one
in the English Deptartment (those who personally profited from our student
labor) cared enough to even call a meeting.
 
One student left MN; one finished her Ph.D; one got a comp job locally,
ABD.  Others have scurried back to  lit-focused dissertations. We're all
rethinking careers in comp.  I've abandoned my career plans to work with
basic writers in favor of working with public policy issues. Ironically, I
now do a lot of work with literacy issues now because America's literacy
"crisis" continues to swell in direct proportion to her devaluation of
composition and teaching in general. (This, if nothing else, should give us
pause....) Grant-giving foundations are asking why we have such poor
student outcomes...even at the college level...as if our students aren't
aware of the distain heaped on college writing from the deans on down.  Why
should they respect writing classes or us?  Such logic is in perfect
keeping with the anti-intellectual careerism of today's university.
 
I've left composition because I feel the academy is unethical and immoral;
it has chosen to be the flagship of the global economy. It actively
recruits more Ph.D. students than the industry can support, then hires back
these same debt-ridden ABDs as wage-slave adjuncts who struggle to convince
their dep't. chairs that they really can balance 3 part-time jobs and be
effective in the classroom.  That they really don't care if they will have
any retirement funds or money to start families.  That they don't resent
the forces that have seemingly conspired to create their situations.
 
I don't think it's any accident that lower-division instruction is begining
to be out-sourced to private, for-profit teaching companies who are able to
not only furnish cost-effective teaching but handle the overhead.  This is
just taking non-tenure to another level, one more step removed from
revolving adjuncts.  One more way to dismantle tenure.
 
How can professors make moral and ethical decisions in such an overwhelming
political fray?  I don't know.  But I can't take the chance on an academic
career, either spiritually or financially.
 
Christina Glendenning
Institute on Race & Poverty
415 Law Center
229 19th Ave. S
Mpls., MN 55455
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Date:         Sun, 9 Nov 1997 14:41:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Cinthia Gannett <cgannett@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Requirements, Brief Survey
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19971104213819.006d2cfc@diana.hollins.edu>
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At 04:38 PM 11/4/97 -0500, you wrote:
>      I am the Writing Center director at Hollins College, an all-women's
>liberal arts college in Southwest Virginia (Roanoke).  (We also have several
>co-ed graduate programs, including one in creative writing which some of you
>may have heard of.)  I'm gathering information about writing requirements at
>various institutions.
>
>Hollins is currently re-evaluating its general education requirements.  As
>part of this effort, we are studying our writing requirements and
>considering ways to strengthen them.  I have been asked to gather
>preliminary information about writing requirements at other colleges and
>universities to help us shape our ideas.  Unfortunately, I have been given
>very little time to do this, but I will be grateful for any assistance you
>can give me. If you're able, I'd appreicate your replies by noon Wed.
>
>Here are the questions I'd like answered.  Thank you.
>
>1.  What kind of writing requirements does your institution have for
>first-year students?  (e.g., comp requirements, cross-disciplinary writing
>requirements, or some combination)
 
Students at UNH must take English 401 unless they have AP'd out (which is
rare) in the first year.
 
>
>2.  Are there additional writing requirements for upper level students?  If
>so, what do they consist of?  (e.g., writing intensive courses in one's
>major, other writing intensive courses, senior thesis, portfolio assessments)
>
We are implementing a new program next year that will require students to
take four WI courses (including 401) by the time they graduate. At least
one must  be in the major, and one must be at the 600 level or above.  Some
programs are considering their senior design project requirements, or
thesis, or  a  portfolio requirement as an equivalent of a course.
 
 
>3.  What types of support and professional development opportunities are
>available for faculty teaching writing intensive courses?  (e.g., summer
>workshops, ongoing WAC/WID workshops, stipends for WAC/WID courses or
workshops)
 
Individual consultation, in-house and national workshops,  in-class
workshops on special strategies or topics, writing center, writing fellows
program, some summer support, a faculty/TA seminar, Teaching with Writing.
 
 
 
 
>4.  Does your isntitution have a writing center?
 
Yes.
>
>Name of Institution:
 
University of New Hamsphire
 
>Size of undergraduate student body:
 
12,500
>Marcy Trianosky
>Director of the Writing Center
>Hollins College
>P. O. Box 9526
>Roanoke, VA  24020
>
>e-mail: MTRIANOSKY@HOLLINS.EDU
>
>phone:   (540) 362-6576
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PATRICIA LICKLIDER <PLICKLIDER@WORLDNET.ATT.NET>
Subject:      Re: College in the High School
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Bill Murdick wrote:
 
>        Some colleagues and I are doing a study of college composition
>in the high school (most states now have official programs). These
>are composition courses taught by high school teachers in high schools
>for which students get dual credit, both high school and college credit.
 
 
 
        Are these courses the same as Advanced Placement English courses
taught in most high schools these days?  If so, I can send you the names of
some high school teachers of AP English.
 
Pat Licklider
John Jay--CUNY
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Date:         Sun, 9 Nov 1997 17:06:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      A New Community College listserv
X-To:         Faculty Development Teaching & Learning
              <STLHE-L@hermes.csd.unb.ca>,
              Professional Writing & Language <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              Counseling/Student Development <CSPALM-L@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>,
              African-American Studies <AFAM-L@LISTS.MISSOURI.EDU>
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            **************************************************
            *                                                *
            *       You are cordially invited to join        *
            *                                                *
            *                  U C C - L,                    *
            *                                                *
            *   the Uncensored Community College Listserv,   *
            *                                                *
            *   an open community college discussion forum.  *
            *                                                *
            **************************************************
 
    UCC-L is an electronic forum open to anyone associated with higher
education or who has an interest in topics related to higher education, with
focus on two-year community colleges.
 
    The purpose of UCC-L is to create a diverse, good-natured "workroom"
atmosphere where colleagues may share ideas and techniques, discuss or debate
topics of interest, and engage in "shop talk."  While community colleges are
the focus, anything that community college personnel might talk about around a
table with their colleagues is welcome.  We aim to create an international
community of professionals interested in discussing and improving two-year
colleges.
 
    UCC-L originates out of Taft College in Taft, California, but it is
"owned" by its subscribers.  The sponsors subscribe to the belief that the
First Amendment of the United States Constitution protects our most sacred
liberties.  No one will be removed from UCC-L or prevented from subscribing
solely on the basis of opinions or ideologies counter to the sponsors or to
the subscribers.
 
    To subscribe to UCC-L,
 
        Put in the subject line:       subscribe
 
        Send to:                ucc-sub@taft.org
 
        Leave the main body of the message blank.
 
    For additional information, please write to the co-sponsors:
 
        James V. Buddell                 Jon Davidson
        English Department               Mathematics Department
        Taft College                     Southern State Community College
        Taft, California                 Hillsboro, Ohio
          buddellj-tc@taft.org             jdavidso@soucc.southern.cc.oh.us
          vanner@lightspeed.net            davidson_jon@taft.org
 
    "Free at last, free at last, thank God Almighty I'm free at last!"
            -- Dr. Martin Luther King, "I Have a Dream," 1963
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Date:         Sun, 9 Nov 1997 16:15:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      our focus
 
I get a little concerned when we start talking about making comp elective and
building our discipline around theory that is increasingly removed from
students learning to write. This sounds a lot like we're building a nice place
for us that is less and less relevant to students. I myself migrated from from
lit to comp, on the one hand, because of a growing sense of the marginal
relevance of my literary studies (no matter how much I enjoyed them) and, on
the other hand, because of a growing sense that the practical stuff I was
doing in rhet/comp made a real difference in people's lives (including my
own). This is not to disagree with Jeanne Gunner's view that we need to be
able to explain what we are about. But I sure would like to see
"students-learning-to-write" loom very large in the equation. I guess I fear
we will begin to assign status to our programs in traditional ways: the less
applied you are and the less you have to do with students the higher your
status in the university. Very troubling when the road to survival is the road
away from your roots.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      familiar/unfamiliar
 
I think it really is important to move away from the juxtapositioning of
"personal narrative" and "text-based" writing and think more about the
underlying distinction between writing about the familiar and the unfamiliar.
We cannot simply dismiss the possibility that chronological and spatial
structures are "easier" (at a workaday level) than "invented" structures of
logic and the rhetorical loci. We can't dismiss that fact that writing about a
shared reality imposes constraints on the writer that writing about one's
interior life does not. But the distinction between familiar and unfamiliar is
much more important. (For example, so-called "personal writing" really gets
hard when the writer is making a serious effort to explore alien territory of
interior life and to capture it in language that makes the exploration
meaningful to readers: an instance of dealing with the unfamiliar in the
personal.) And what we often mean when we say that students should be able to
read or write about "college level" topics, what we really mean is
"unfamiliar" topics. Thinking of writing courses as a strategy for helping
students read and write about the unfamiliar is really useful. It doesn't, for
example, mean tha they can't do personal writing. It does mean that we have to
up the ante on personal writing so that it becomes genuinely exploratory and
requires a relationship between the personal and the public (I still have
never seen anything better than Chris Burnham's Writing from the Inside Out,
in this regard). And it calls for a recognition of what sort of a burden we
areplacing on a student who must write an analytical essay about some topic or
text that is new him or her (one reason we are tempted to keep students
writing about literature is that writing about lit is a familiar task--most
students did it in high school; they think that's what writing is). This is
what Bazerman recognized: these tasks have to be "staged" for students so that
they have opportunities to become familiar with language and concepts before
they have to manipulate them with skill and grace in an analytical essay or
research paper.
 
What we have to be careful of is allowing students to stay for too long in the
realm of the familiar, even though some students need to spend some time there
to build their confidence. But if we stay there--and the temptation to do so
is strong because it is gratifying to evenyone--there is no growth, no
learning. We have to push at the edge of the comfort zone--both our students'
and our own.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Brad, I echol the questions you are raising about what you call a "third
dimension" to the WAC/WID dimensions of campus writing, a kind of
"literacy of citizenship" I think you termed it, encompassing both
citizenship in the academy and citizenship beyond the academy. I'm looking
forward to how others on this listserv will continue and extend that line
of the conversation.
 
Sharon J. Hamilton
Associate Dean for External Affairs
School of Liberal Arts
278-1839 (tel)  278-2525 (fax)
 
 
 
On Fri, 7 Nov 1997, Brad Stull wrote:
 
> My original question is loaded with larger contextual concerns. As Bob, my
> neighbor near the NH seacoast rightly suggests, Rivier has "rediscovered" its
> founding charism. So: our FY course has been somewhat retooled to privilege the
> Process of Writing leading to what he says so well: "a social world of
> textuality extending beyond the personal."
>
> I have also presumed--wrongly, myopically--that other disciplines were so
> constructed. A cultural anthropology class here, for instance, seems to
> privilege personal narrative (or some variant of this vague term). I guess I was
> expecting them to expect students to read Geertz and do something with this. The
> older I get, the dumber I get.
>
> Most colleges/universities, claims that students will be able to read and write
> at the "college level" when they graduate. What does this mean? Much of the
> research and political work for us folk in literacy education, has focused on
> the FY class. WAC/WID has extended this, but shifted to disciplinary literacy. I
> wonder if there isn't a third dimension: general citizenship literacy requires
> attention to the textual worlds beyond that extend beyond the personal.
>
> Another way to put this: what is the point of literacy education with gen. ed.
> or within the core? Is it simply to prepare students for disciplinary tasks, or
> is it also to prepare students to assume positions as American citizens who can
> participate in the polis?
>
> Steve: your cheers at the end of your piece is heart-wrenching given the text
> itself.
>
> Thanks all for discussion so far. The stakes, by the way, will heat up here
> soon. I present to the dept. chairs next week about the performance on the essay
> as a way to begin a larger/longer conversation about the meaning of literacy on
> campus.
>
>
> ================================================================================
> Brad Stull
> Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
>
>
>                                   Rivier College
>                      A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
>                               "What, then, must we do?"
>
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You might also check out Richter's _Falling into Theory_ (St. Martin's).
 
 
>Herb--
>        _Debating P.C._, edited by Paul Berman, has a section devoted to the
>canon debate including articles by Irving Howe, Edward Said, Henry Louis
>Gates, and Katha Pollitt.
>
>        Donna D-O
>
>Oh, it's published by Dell, $8.00 (pb), 1992.
>
>At 02:41 PM 11/8/97 -0500, you wrote:
>>I apologize for sending the previously interrupted message . . .
>>
>>I'm designing a first-year writing course that will have students investigate
>>issues-- historical, political, philosophical, aesthetic, and ethical-- that
>>have surrounded the curricular debates over the canon.
>>
>>I'm looking for a text that might provide selections from authors
>>representing various positions on the canon controversy in the last decade.
>>Is anyone aware of such an "anthology," and if so, I'd appreciate it if you
>>would direct me to it.  Thanks.
>>
>>You can respond off-line, if you prefer to:  hshapiro@sescva.esc.edu
>>
>>Thanks a lot.
>>   ----------------------------------------------------------------
>>   Herbert E. Shapiro
>>   Writing Program Director       INTERNET:HSHAPIRO@sescva.esc.edu
>>   SUNY / Empire State College
>>   8 Prince Street
>>   Rochester, New York 14607
>>   (716) 244-3884, ext. 124 (office; automated attendant)
>>   (716) 473-1949 (fax number)
>>  ------------------------------------------------------------------
>>
>Donna Dunbar-Odom
>Director, First-Year Composition
>Dept. of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M-Commerce
>Commerce, TX 75429
>903/886-5264
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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David S says:
 
> I guess I fear
>we will begin to assign status to our programs in traditional ways: the less
>applied you are and the less you have to do with students the higher your
>status in the university.
 
Very true.  But let's also agree that those who oppose the universal
requirement, those who think an elective system might work very well, are
likely to care just as much about students as those who weigh in for the
requirement.
 
JS
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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i agree with Keith Rhodes' comment. One of the strongest aspects of most
freshman comp courses is the exploration of writing processes, heuristics,
and strategies. These contribute to a flexibility when students encounter
the disparate writing demands of other disciplines, when instructors
introduce them to the particular writing cultures of particular
disciplines.
 
Sharon J. Hamilton
Associate Dean for External Affairs
School of Liberal Arts
278-1839 (tel)  278-2525 (fax)
 
 
 
On Fri, 7 Nov 1997, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
> Bill Condon wrote:
>
> >I think this discussion of the composition elective too often boils down to
> >an either/or fallacy.
>
> >One side argues that we should make composition an elective *so that*
> >writing will spread throughout the curriculum and become everyone's job (or
> >some other utopian "then").  The other side argues that students need the
> >comp course in order to adjust to thinking and writing in college and for
> >the other benefits it is proven to deliver, not least of which is higher
> >retention rates.
>
> >I suggest that we need to have both, and that if we do both, we take away a
> >lot of the griping and the doubts about legitimacy that currently afflict
> >our field.
>
> Bill, in my last post I was starting to write the part about how I knew
> Washington State showed another way toward the goal when I realized that I
> had gotten carried away long enough and had to get back to other work.  The
> issue is how we get to "both," and there are alternate suggested paths. The
> paths diverge to some degree, creating not so much an either/or fallacy as a
> tough choice.  Obviously, WSU proves that it's not impossible to work from
> the required course toward a richer writing environment; but how likely is
> this to be widely replicated?  Moving to elective comp could help more
> places to see why they need a curriculum-wide, diverse approach more like
> yours.  After all, the demand for better writing certainly would not go
> away.  That's our ace in the hole; and it's why a more complete disciplinary
> identity is not so much a required parallel move as a likely result.
>
> Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
> Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
> Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
>                 Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
>           http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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Jack Selzer's note reminds me of how easy it is to use students as a weapon,
and certainly espousing the abolitionist position does not mean that someone
is anti-student. Could be very much pro-student--for example--in terms of
respecting students' ability to make good academic choices if given choices.
My concern is more about a reluctance to found our discipline largely on the
problem of adult literacy--which is most clearly manifested in required
first-year composition courses. I am concerned about backing away from
rhet/comp as an applied discipline in order to gain respectability inside the
university. I am concerned about backing away from the "service" function for
the same reason. This is a problem of institutional culture, to a great
extent. The wipeout of Chris's program, possibly an easy target because it did
not have all the high end trappings of an academc department, is a cautionary
tale. Do we have to back away from our mission in order to ensure our
viability? Whew! But Chris's coulds-woulda-shoulda entry suggests that there
may be other strategies. From my current perspective on the future of higher
ed, it looks to me as if the tokens of viability might change.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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A few days ago I tried to insert the theory that teaching writing involves
challenging students to write a great deal...professor Schwalm's
point about being "more applied" seems linked...so I'm still wondering how
we rationalize electives and less comp classes?  More writing in
disciplines is an easy answer, but as a WAC person I wouldn't depend on
discipline writing classes to make the ongoing process of composing,
revising and presenting as clear as compositionists do, nor would I want
to depend on discipline profs to address individual writing conerns
without first giving students confidence to write at a college level and
an idea of how a writing community can support their college
writing...comp as an elective may work in more selective schools but for
most students, literacy is still an issue when they begin college and I am
concerned that we will fail to address their learning concerns since I
know many students refuse to address their own writing
concerns until forced to with a paper due or a writing teacher in
their faces...will hochman
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David et al.,
 
What is our focus?
 
I am not asking this to be antagonistic, but rather to try to ascertain
something I find difficult to grasp.
 
I constantly find myself up against this gordian knot that I describe below
when I ask myself what is our focus or what should it be.
 
On the one hand, our focus or object of study does seem to be the first-year
writing student, classroom, and instructor.  While I think this is important,
it limits us to two (possibly three) courses within the university and, more
importantly, it limits us to writing in a very limited context, e.g. the
writing of writers who are theoretically just entering college.
 
Again, I think that these courses, students, and teachers are extremely
important to think about.  I am merely questioning whether seeing them along
with courses in business, technical, and advanced composition should be are
only or primary focus.
 
However, on the other hand, to expand to looking at writing in other contexts
also presents its problems.  While I am in favor of this expansion (my
dissertation is on WAC), I am hesitant about the type of territorialization
that often accompanies it.  Specifically, I begin to feel uncomfortable when
we talk about WAC/WID in terms of expanding composition *without* critiquing
the dangers of this move.  To often, talk of using WAC/WID to expand
composition makes some very dangerous assumptions about the disciplines: i.e.
1. the disciplines do not know how to discuss or reflect upon writing or
writing based pedagogies.
 
My own attempt to untie this knot has been to theorize WAC as a contact zone
where disciplines and disciplinary interests come together to reflect and
discuss their insights about writing.  Included within this conversation, but
not dominating it!, is composition, which has alot to offer as well as to
learn within these discussions.  In other words, I am suggesting that WAC move
away from this thinking of it as a means to expand Composition's reach (this
"if we could only reform the disciplines" attitude) to thinking of it as a
place where all participants participate equally.
 
None the less, I digress! Back to the question of our focus.  Again, I think
that we should broaden our focus to include an understanding of more types of
writing.  However, we also must be careful that this expansion does not become
a form of colonialism.  I will only suggest three solutions right here. First,
we need to engage in conversation with those that do writing in other
contexts, acknowledging that they can speak with some authority about their
own writing and teaching practices.  Second, we need to understand what we do
and don't know about writing (and here I would turn to Gere who as I noted has
said that what we do know is the first-year writer, classroom, and
instructor--an little of anything else).  Third, we need to determine what
stake we have in these conversations and what we have to gain from them.
 
Thanks,
 
M. Todd Harper
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David Schwalm wrote:
 
>I get a little concerned when we start talking about making comp elective and
>building our discipline around theory that is increasingly removed from
>students learning to write.
 
There is no reason why elective writing and diciplinary vigor has to become
more removed from students learning to write.  The current system already
removes those with the most experience and standing from students who are
learning to write.  The opportunity here is to take students learning to
write more seriously, to make that transaction itself the foundation of a
full discipline.  That full discipline would have a lot better chance than
our current arrangement when it comes to resisting the academic expectations
that drive this "removal."
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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I want to second Jack Selzer's comments here.  I get pretty annoyed when
people talk as if the only people who care about undergraduates or teaching
are those who want to *require* people to take their courses.  That seems
something like saying that a universal military draft stems from a concern
for soldiers.
 
As I tried to make clear in my last post, but I guess did not, I share
David Schwalm's commitment to "service" and to first-year teaching.  But I
don't think those commitments have to add up to a defense of requiring
everyone to take our courses.
 
My worries are closer to Chris Glendenning's--i.e., they are about
economics and ethics more than disciplinary prestige.  Right now, as
director of comp at Pitt, I need to staff courses on demand--i.e, if they
ask for 117 sections of 1st-yr comp, that's what I have to come up with,
whether or not I have qualified people to teach all those sections, and
whether or not I can pay people a fair salary for doing so. I would like to
be able to say to the admin:  "Nope, I've only got enough good people to
staff 95 sections (or whatever), so that's all I'm going to run.  I'm not
going to scramble around to find mediocre teachers to work for poor
salaries."  (which is what I end up doing now)
 
That's why I'd like comp to be an "elective."   In this current discussion,
that position seems to turn me into a disciplinary elitist who doesn't care
about students.  Give me a break!
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
 
 
>David S says:
>
>> I guess I fear
>>we will begin to assign status to our programs in traditional ways: the less
>>applied you are and the less you have to do with students the higher your
>>status in the university.
>
>Very true.  But let's also agree that those who oppose the universal
>requirement, those who think an elective system might work very well, are
>likely to care just as much about students as those who weigh in for the
>requirement.
>
>JS
>
>jls25@psu.edu
>Jack Selzer, Professor of English
>Department of English
>Penn State University
>University Park, PA  16802
>Phone:  814-865-0251
>fax:  814-863-7285
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I am looking for a text with a technical writing focus bu designed for
students training in the social sciences (particularly social work).
The students will mostly be juniors and seniors, but some could be
sophomores.  They will have had their general education writing and will
have taken courses in social work in which they had to write abstracts
and observations.
 
My course will focus on how to bring these two abilities together with
process, instruction, and report writing.  They will be expected to
complete a semester project that demonstrates their abilities to write
extended reports that are based on research and observations.
 
Examples of projects include mini-grant proposals, extended case
studies, and feasibility reports.
 
Do any of you know of a text that would be useful in such a class
(particularly one which provides examples of a non-engineering nature)?
The last time I taught a similar course I used Trzyna and Batschelet's
_The Technical Writing Casebook_, but that text is no longer in print.
 
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
           <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
       Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Theresa Enos is, not surprisingly, correct: great arguments do grow out of
narrative. So too David Schwalm offers an fine way to get at this problem: the
familiar and the unfamiliar.
 
Take MLKing, Jr., for instance. His analogical appeal to the history of the
Hebrew slaves is certainly argument, certainly narrative (it is a story, after
all, that he transports to the American context). While it is deeply familiar to
most Americans, at least in a superficial way, it is also very unfamiliar in a
deeper way.
 
So, let's take King's discourse as a model for citizenship literacy (that third
space between fy comp and WAC/WID). Students would use narrative to make a
persuasive case, but the analogical narrative would require them to delve into
"texts" outside of their personal lives. One might say at this point that the
Hebrew slave story was intimately a part of King's life. This is true, at one
level. However, he didn't purse a college degree, a seminary degree, and Ph.D.
in systematic theology for nothing. These studies allowed him to enter into what
I call an "intertextual world" that he was able to bring to the American
population.
 
Oscar Romero, the martyred archbishop of El Salvador, is another great example
of this. His appeals to the narrative of the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament
were persuasive encounters with the familiar and unfamiliar. Familiar because he
was raised with them as liturgy. Unfamiliar because his own take on them was
deeply informed by the intertextual discipline in which he engaged (the
documents of the Church, in particular Vatican II, the books and essay of
liberation theologians). So, Romero as a model composer suggests that familiar
narrative is key to persuasion, but familiar narrative deepened, heightened,
broadened (choose you metaphor) by encounters with the unfamiliar (e.g. Jon
Sobrino's liberation theology).
 
 
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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Bill condon asks:
>Shirley,
>Could you clarify?  Is my assessment seminar a course in writing program
>administration?  In other words, do you mean a course called something like
>"Writing Program Administration," or do you mean courses that help prepare
>a grad student for some important aspect of the job?
>Thanks,
>Bill
>
Bill--
Good question.  Since, arguably, any coursework in rhetoric/composition and
some coursework in many other disciplines and fields could contribute to
preparation for work as a WPA, I think I'll narrow my definition.  For my
purposes, I'm interested in knowing about coursework focussed on examining
the WPA's relationship and responsibilities to program participants and
constituents.
 
Shirley
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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I recently received from Prentice Hall a text called *A Rhetoric for the
Social Sciences: A Guide to Academic and Professional Communication* by
Kristine Hansen.  I haven't used the text but am impressed its scope.  In
addition to chapters on the "social nature of composing," "the social
production of knowledge," primary and secondary researching, the text also
includes "common" social science genres and career-related genres.
 
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
English Department/George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
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One sunny day a rabbit came out of her hole in the ground to enjoy the
fine weather. The day was so nice that she became careless and a fox snuck
up behind her and caught her.
 
"I am going to eat you for lunch!", said the fox.
 
"Wait!", replied the rabbit, "You should at least wait a few days."
 
"Oh yeah? Why should I wait?"
 
"Well, I am just finishing my thesis on 'The Superiority of Rabbits over
Foxes and Wolves.'"
 
"Are you crazy? I should eat you right now! Everybody knows that a fox will
always win over a rabbit."
 
"Not really, not according to my research. If you like, you can come into
my hole and read it for yourself. If you are not convinced, you can go
ahead and have me for lunch."
 
"You really are crazy!"  But since the fox was curious and had nothing to
lose, it went with the rabbit. The fox never came out.  A few days later
the rabbit was again taking a break from writing and sure enough, a wolf
came out of the bushes and was ready to set upon her.
 
"Wait!" yelled the rabbit, "you can't eat me right now."
 
"And why might that be, my furry appetizer?"
 
"I am almost finished writing my thesis on 'The Superiority of Rabbits
over Foxes and Wolves.'"
 
The wolf laughed so hard that it almost lost its grip on the rabbit.
"Maybe I shouldn't eat you; you really are sick--in the head.  You might
have something contagious."
 
"Come and read it for yourself; you can eat me afterward if you disagree
with my conclusions."
 
So the wolf went down into the rabbit's hole and never came out. The
rabbit finished her thesis and was out celebrating in the local lettuce
patch.  Another rabbit came along and asked, "What's up? You seem very
happy."
 
"Yup, I just finished my thesis."
 
"Congratulations. What's it about?"
 
"The Superiority of Rabbits over Foxes and Wolves.'"
 
"Are you sure? That doesn't sound right."
 
"Oh yes. Come and read it for yourself."
 
So together they went down into the rabbit's hole.  As they entered, the
friend saw the typical graduate abode, albeit a rather messy one after
writing a thesis..  The computer with the controversial work was in one
corner. And to the right there was a pile of fox bones, on the left a pile
of wolf bones.  And in the middle was a large, well-fed lion.
 
The moral of the story:
    The title of your thesis doesn't matter.
    The subject doesn't matter.
    The research doesn't matter.
    All that matters is who your advisor is.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  From: OgreArt@aol.com
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Here's an example of a writing assignment that illustrates what David says
below about the need for personal experience writing to encounter the
unfamiliar.  (Time for a concrete example, wouldn't you say?)  "Write an
essay on what is most important for your own self-respect.  Look again at
the essays by Douglass, Walker, Rose, Rodriguez, Murray, and King to
enrich your sense of the dimensions of self-respect.  Have you an earned
sense of self-respect, as Joan Didion defines it in her essay on the
topic?" (INQUIRY 339).  The power of this kind of assignment comes from
the requirement to encounter others' ideas even as the writer must draw
examples and reflection from personal experience.  --Ed White
 
On Sun, 9 Nov 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I think it really is important to move away from the juxtapositioning of
> "personal narrative" and "text-based" writing and think more about the
> underlying distinction between writing about the familiar and the unfamiliar.
> We cannot simply dismiss the possibility that chronological and spatial
> structures are "easier" (at a workaday level) than "invented" structures of
> logic and the rhetorical loci. We can't dismiss that fact that writing about a
> shared reality imposes constraints on the writer that writing about one's
> interior life does not. But the distinction between familiar and unfamiliar is
> much more important. (For example, so-called "personal writing" really gets
> hard when the writer is making a serious effort to explore alien territory of
> interior life and to capture it in language that makes the exploration
> meaningful to readers: an instance of dealing with the unfamiliar in the
> personal.) And what we often mean when we say that students should be able to
> read or write about "college level" topics, what we really mean is
> "unfamiliar" topics. Thinking of writing courses as a strategy for helping
> students read and write about the unfamiliar is really useful. It doesn't, for
> example, mean tha they can't do personal writing. It does mean that we have to
> up the ante on personal writing so that it becomes genuinely exploratory and
> requires a relationship between the personal and the public (I still have
> never seen anything better than Chris Burnham's Writing from the Inside Out,
> in this regard). And it calls for a recognition of what sort of a burden we
> areplacing on a student who must write an analytical essay about some topic or
> text that is new him or her (one reason we are tempted to keep students
> writing about literature is that writing about lit is a familiar task--most
> students did it in high school; they think that's what writing is). This is
> what Bazerman recognized: these tasks have to be "staged" for students so that
> they have opportunities to become familiar with language and concepts before
> they have to manipulate them with skill and grace in an analytical essay or
> research paper.
>
> What we have to be careful of is allowing students to stay for too long in the
> realm of the familiar, even though some students need to spend some time there
> to build their confidence. But if we stay there--and the temptation to do so
> is strong because it is gratifying to evenyone--there is no growth, no
> learning. We have to push at the edge of the comfort zone--both our students'
> and our own.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Sharon,
 
I am also interested in this "third dimension"; however, maybe we
need to define what we mean by a first and second dimension as well.
I pulled out an article by James Kinneavy (from an ADE Bulletin in
1983!) when I read your and Brad's comments, in which Kinneavy
defines this literarcy of citizenship as the second level, intermediate to the
skill level of "freshmen" and the disciplinary level of "expertise in
the major." The assumed "audience" would be a "generally educated
reader," and the tasks of the writer would be to make speak about
a speciality to an "uninformed generalist" (I'm quoting Kinneavy
here). The question I ask is where does the student learn to address
this audience? At the sophomore level? Not in American and British
lit survey classes, to my knowledge. Where else, then?
 
 
 
Brad, I echol the questions you are raising about what you call a "third
dimension" to the WAC/WID dimensions of campus writing, a kind of
"literacy of citizenship" I think you termed it, encompassing both
citizenship in the academy and citizenship beyond the academy. I'm looking
forward to how others on this listserv will continue and extend that line
of the conversation.
 
> Most colleges/universities, claims that students will be able to read and write
> at the "college level" when they graduate. What does this mean? Much of the
> research and political work for us folk in literacy education, has focused on
> the FY class. WAC/WID has extended this, but shifted to disciplinary literacy. I
> wonder if there isn't a third dimension: general citizenship literacy requires
> attention to the textual worlds beyond that extend beyond the personal.
>
> Another way to put this: what is the point of literacy education with gen. ed.
> or within the core? Is it simply to prepare students for disciplinary tasks, or
> is it also to prepare students to assume positions as American citizens who can
> participate in the polis?
>
> Steve: your cheers at the end of your piece is heart-wrenching given the text
> itself.
>
> Thanks all for discussion so far. The stakes, by the way, will heat up here
> soon. I present to the dept. chairs next week about the performance on the essay
> as a way to begin a larger/longer conversation about the meaning of literacy on
> campus.
>
>
> ================================================================================
> Brad Stull
> Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
>
>
>                                   Rivier College
>                      A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
>                               "What, then, must we do?"
>
 
Dr. Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
171 Univ. Pkway
Aiken, SC 29801
(803) 641-3571
lynner@aiken.sc.edu
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Anything by Kristine Hansen is good.
 
 
 
>I recently received from Prentice Hall a text called *A Rhetoric for the
>Social Sciences: A Guide to Academic and Professional Communication* by
>Kristine Hansen.  I haven't used the text but am impressed its scope.  In
>addition to chapters on the "social nature of composing," "the social
>production of knowledge," primary and secondary researching, the text also
>includes "common" social science genres and career-related genres.
>
>
>Terry Myers Zawacki
>Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
>English Department/George Mason University
>Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
>tzawacki@gmu.edu
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Though I hesitate to question any point that Tom Miller and Ed White
concur in, I guess I should take a stab at some representation of the New
Abo position here.  Ed, I agree that if there is a rationale for
requirements in FYC it exists in basic writing courses, where the
population will often sink or swim in college depending on how much
support they get in their first couple of semesters of literacy work.  But
mainstream FYcomp courses started out as remedial courses in the
nineteenth century.  It's clear from reading AS Hill's descriptions that
he thought of English A (Harvard's 1886 prototypical FY course) as a
temporary stopgap until the feeder academies could get their acts
together.  What happened, though, was that the requirement built a
structure and any structure has a tendency to be self-perpetuating and
self-justifying.  The fact that the entire freshman population at Harvard
was taking English A by 1895 indicates that remediation had turned into
standard-issue processing.  Now the whole college population was
considered always already remedial--and we had the remedy.
 
The question remains: is the universal FY requirement the best way to
deliver the knowledge we have and the services we can provide?  Work, as
Twain sez, consists of anything a body is obliged to do.  By defining comp
from the git-go as required work, we've created a poisonously unequal
teaching hierarchy.  We've created a course that most teachers would
not choose to teach, given the choice, which most don't have.  We've
created a stracture that most students don't like because it's
coercive.  We've evolved a variety of "dummy-run" (Moffett's term)
assignment genres that most students will never use again.
 
The decline of rhetoric in this country is exactly coeval with the advent
of the FY requirement.  I know that the onus probandi is always on those
who want change, but, just for fun, let me shift it back to Ed and Tom and
ask: why are you so sure that the structure of programs based around the
FY requirement is the very best one for delivering useful literacy
training to college students?
 
Bob Connors
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Steve and others,
 
One of the things English faculty do when they are teaching required
FY composition is that they develop and offer elective writing courses,
courses that address the need for writing beyond the FY, and that
compete in the "market place" of electives and graduation/distribition
options.  The English dept. at St. Lawrence has been out of the comp
business for some time now, and the English writing major and minor
have benefited greatly.  But so has the wider university writing
curriculum, since most of the students who take these writing courses
(especially in expository, creative non-fiction, and journalism) are
non-majors.  It's part of our effort to articulate a four-year
committment to writing, one that extends beyond the English dept.
English writing courses become an item (an important item)
on a menu of writing options (sites of opportunity, we call them),
which include both writing and writing-intensive courses.
 
 
With that said, let me come to the commercial message, a
position annoncement.  Sory for what I'm sure is a violation
of protocol (attaching myself to Steve's thoughtful message)
but I couldn't figure out how to initiate a message to the group.
 
Assistant Professor of Composition/Journalism
 
Specialist in writing, able to teach both expository writing and journal
ism at introductory and advanced levels, with an option for a special
topics course.  This is a one-year, visiting assistant professorship, to
begin August 1998, pending budgetary approval. Please send vita to
Robert DeGraaff, Chair, English.  St. Lawrence University, Canton, NY
13617.  MLA interviews.
 
I'm senstive to the recent discussions about non-tenure positions
being (perhaps inherently) exploitive, and so will add this:
 
The teaching load is three courses per semester, all elective writing
courses. Competitive salary (mid-30's I think), good office, good
computer, and up to $1500 travel funds for the year.
 
Ideally, yes, we'd like to make this a tenure-line job, but we can't.
What we can do is try to be responsible about the compensation and
the working conditions.
 
Thanks,
 
Richard Jenseth
Director, University Writing Program
St. Lawrence University
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Citizenship literacy is the focus of virtually all classical rhetoric texts,
and Aristotle does as good a job of identifying it as anyone, granted that we
are dealing with a continuum rather than an absolute distinction.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David,
 
Would you say more about the changing "tokens of viability"?
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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In my post, I tried to question the logic and not the ethics
of abolitionist reasoning. The
assumption in the passage cited below
seems to be that a comp director would have more control of
salaries, budgets, and course offerings if comp  was not required.  I
do not see how this assumption follows.  While we at the U of A have
also been forced to
cut corners to meet increased demand, we have seen the law of supply and
demand even more mechanically applied when student demand dropped, meaning
that funding was cut in a formulaic manner.  I believe that this is so
generally true as to be an expected outcome, and if it is, then there is
no reason to expect that decreased demand would leave you in any better
place than you are now.  The challenge is to get better funding for the
students you teach, not to reduce the numbers of students, which would
simply reduce the project not improve its viability.  In fact there is
probably good reason to expect that without a requirement, there would be
considerably less support for any comparable funding formula
because then the matter becomes
simply a matter of not being able to staff an English course, rather than
meeting the demand to offer a required course.
 
As a description of what could logically be expected to occur, I thus find
such scenarious highly questionable, aside from the ethical issues
involved.  I believe that Pitt is one of the best grounded research 1 comp
programs because it has invested large resources in meeting the needs of
its diverse student body, and I can sympathize with the costs involved in
that investment.  I just do not find the scenarios for what would happen
if the comp requirement was withdrawn to be consistent with my assessment
of the ways that universities work.  Instead of scrambling to find
qualified teachers for 117 sections, one would scramble to find competent
teachers for 57 sections with half the funding.  Your local class of
exploited teachers may be large enough for you to find that many teachers,
but the issue would then be an entirely local one of the size of your
surplus labor pool and not whether the course was required.  I realize
that the abolitionists sometimes maintain that doing away with comp
requirements would somehow reduce the cheap labor pool, but I find those
explanations even more full of wishful thinking, though I remain ready to
be convinced on all these points.
 
 
> My worries are closer to Chris Glendenning's--i.e., they are about
> economics and ethics more than disciplinary prestige.  Right now, as
> director of comp at Pitt, I need to staff courses on demand--i.e, if they
> ask for 117 sections of 1st-yr comp, that's what I have to come up with,
> whether or not I have qualified people to teach all those sections, and
> whether or not I can pay people a fair salary for doing so. I would like to
> be able to say to the admin:  "Nope, I've only got enough good people to
> staff 95 sections (or whatever), so that's all I'm going to run.  I'm not
> going to scramble around to find mediocre teachers to work for poor
> salaries."  (which is what I end up doing now)
>
> That's why I'd like comp to be an "elective."
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At  8:21 AM 11/10/97 -0700, WILL HOCHMAN wrote:
>A few days ago I tried to insert the theory that teaching writing involves
>challenging students to write a great deal...professor Schwalm's
>point about being "more applied" seems linked...so I'm still wondering how
>we rationalize electives and less comp classes?
 
I would just mention--this is reminding me--that if you drop the
requirement, you won't have very many fewer students.  The vast majority
will still be encouraged to take it or will voluntarily take it.  The
anti-universal requirement people are NOT trying to get out of teaching
large numbers of students, believe me.
 
Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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Rather than assuming that comp killed rhetoric,
I would argue historically that the exact opposite is true: that rhetoric
resurfaced as an area of scholarly inquiry in the humanities in the 1960s,
exactly two centuries after rhetoricians helped introduce the modern
culture into higher education, as a result of the expansion of "remedial
courses" that were introduced when the relationship between the educated
culture and general public were being mediated in new ways (open
admissions, changes in literacy, etc).  In both eras, rhetoric's
traditional engagement with public discourse was reinvigorated as the
educated public expanded and consolidated itself, with rhetoric engaged
with both parts of that dialectical process through its involvement with
comp courses.  In other words, rhetoric
gained practical importance in the humanities when composition became
something that had to be taught in colleges.
 
But Bob's real question is not historical.  More than any other academic
unit, composition programs that take fy comp seriously are more involved
with the schools, they are more concerned with helping students draw on
their experiences to master and critique the conventions of the academy,
and the scholarly work that is done there is more grounded and potentially
more transformative than research done elsewhere in the humanities.
Rather than rejecting the service ethos of composition, I embrace it, and
work to use it transform the hierarchy of research, teaching and service
that is beginning to break up as research universities develop new
missions.  When I think of the work I value--outreach, minority
recruitment and retention, scholarly inquiry that is grounded and
transformative, I see no place in the academy that is doing that work more
concertedly and programmatically than first year composition programs.  Do
we need to do that work better?  Absolutely.  Will giving up our
unparalleled role in the first year experience help us do that work
better?  I seriously doubt it, but I am open to being convinced by
arguments that are make sense economically, ethically and politically.
 
 
>
> The decline of rhetoric in this country is exactly coeval with the advent
> of the FY requirement.  I know that the onus probandi is always on those
> who want change, but, just for fun, let me shift it back to Ed and Tom and
> ask: why are you so sure that the structure of programs based around the
> FY requirement is the very best one for delivering useful literacy
> training to college students?
>
> Bob Connors
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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What puzzles me most about this latest rerun of this debate, is that we
don't seem to have found a useful way to talk about the topic.  The exchange
between Sharon Crowley and me in JBW a couple of years ago showed this,
despite the best will in the world: we talked across each other, not really
engaging the others' arguments.  Same thing is going on here.  Maybe we're
all guilty of overgeneralizing from our own particular experience and that
is why the opposite arguments seem so wrong-headed.  I could, and no doubt
will, go on expanding on Tom Miller's arguments, which sound so right to me,
and attacking the abolitionist views for the dire consequences I foresee
should they prevail. Jack and Bob will reply, pointing out more in sorrow
than in anger just how wrong headed Tom and I are.  But we seem always to
just go around in circles.  Why can't we get somewhere on this topic?  Is
there a practicing therapeutic holistic rhetorician available to help us
out?   --Ed White
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Ed White's points are well taken.  So much of this depends upon context
and, I'd argue, based upon my experiences at Marlboro, size.  Another item
in the requirement/elective debate is the role of the elective in many
colleges and universities--miniscule.  A lot of places have degee
requirements that don't allow a student many electives--maybe one or two
courses in four years.  Students enter curricular fiefdoms where the
courses they need are plotted and sequenced for them. In an atmosphere
such as that, making comp. an elective might be a rhetorically unwise move
because of the pressure students are under.
 
Comp.'s roots in mediating the new student to college level writing can is
both a blessing and a curse.  It's a blessing for many of the reasons Tom
so eloquently laid out; those are reasons I feel selfish about in many
ways.  I like teaching first year students the most because they are, as
population, the most interesting people I meet day to day.  The curse, of
course, is the assumption by others in the college that we aren't
mediating, but remediating, getting people up to snuff in 15 or so weeks,
like a boot camp.  Writing is our job, in this guise, and we're DI's.
Colleagues who take this view tend to look for efficiency models and are
more than ready to relegate what we do to part-timers, adjuncts, t.a.'s,
and other types of labor with less status.  So we spend a lot of time
rear-guarding and educating our colleagues on why this is not so, but as
the stories from the ECB, Stonybrook, and UWM show, it doesn't take much
for those efforts to go awry.
 
As I understand the debate, the move to electives is in part a way to
eliminate that ghetto; it imagines a college where writing is integrated
fully into most courses, where students see that writing will be valued
across the curriculum and where they'll come to appreciate the content of
a comp. course and will choose to take it.  Electives are a way of saying,
'look, we can't teach someone to write in 15 weeks, and to force students
into that doesn't make it any easier. We can introduce them to some of the
ways they'll be asked to write and can give them some strategies and
practice at meeting those ways successfully, but if they're really going
to learn, they've got to be writing every semester, and the pedagogy has
to build on what's come before as much as it can.'
 
I can't see the move to electives working in the kind of atmosphere that
exists at many colleges--where writing is a ghetto course, a prep.
course. I think a successful WAC must be in place first,
many more faculty must be comfortable teaching writing and using writing
in their courses, students will need to be in a place where they can
*afford* the time to take electives, faculty advising needs to go
hand-in-hand with writing examination of new students, who, while they may
not face a required course, will still need to be told where their writing
stands vis-a-vis college expectations so that they can make an informed
decision.
 
I think it's possible, in that kind of atmosphere, to make an elective
system work.  Students might choose, then, to take the first year comp.
course at the end of the sophomore year.  But the choice would only make
sense to them if they've been asked to do writing along the way and if
they received consistent feedback on their writing that suggested to them
the value of the course.
 
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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One of the reasons that this discussion resembles the Burke-Paine "debates" is
that it is underlain by a disgreement or difference in vision so basic as to
make discussion (or argument) almost impossible. A lot of the difference is
based on experience. If you are at a big university where most of the students
seem to be more in pursuit of a credential than an education, where the
education "biz" seems to be focused on determining ways to minimize both the
inconvenience and impact of education, where students seem to want (as Alan
Levine recently said) the same relationship with the university as theywant
with Burger King, where faculty have built a culture that does not reward
teaching or engagement in their local community--wherever these conditions in
various combination obtain, we see eliminating the comp requirement as a
highly symbolic act of removing one of the last remaining obstacles to the
total commodification of education. With the requirement gone, students will
NOT take the courses. Other faculty, lost in their own concerns, will NOT take
on the responsibility. The high schools will be relieved of the pressure to
prepare students better. And the net effect is that students will simply get
less literacy education than they get now. This is the Hobbesian view. Others
among us have a much more optimistic view of our students and colleagues.
Students WILL take writing courses even if they are not required, and faculty
WILL leap to use writing effectively in their classes to enrich the campus
literacy environment. Students and faculty work together to ensure that a good
dose of education is mixed in with the credential. We view the elimination of
required composition through the lens of our own assumptions and envision
radically different outcomes of the change--with no way of determining whose
vision is the more likely to be realized. Neither view is disrespectful of
students or faculty; they just embody different views of where rational
decision making leads people. Someone wanted to know abou the realm of
citizenship literacy. This is it, a case where something must be done but no
special "science" has anything authoritative to say about the issue. We are
left to choose between alternative scenarios (and we could elaborate them a
bit) with nothing but our own experience to guide us in deciding which is the
more probable. I did not mention Burke and Paine by accident.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Anyone up for an exercise in stasis theory?? Seems like both sides of this
debate value and desire the same things: successful students; good
teaching; healthy working conditions, etc.  We're not discussing "outcomes"
here or  values as much as we are methods, which leads us to the question
of "what if . . . " Some are convinced it's worth finding out; others are
afraid of what we'll lose if we do.  Does this sum up the debate?
 
At 05:20 PM 11/10/97 -0800, you wrote:
>What puzzles me most about this latest rerun of this debate, is that we
>don't seem to have found a useful way to talk about the topic.  The exchange
>between Sharon Crowley and me in JBW a couple of years ago showed this,
>despite the best will in the world: we talked across each other, not really
>engaging the others' arguments.  Same thing is going on here.  Maybe we're
>all guilty of overgeneralizing from our own particular experience and that
>is why the opposite arguments seem so wrong-headed.  I could, and no doubt
>will, go on expanding on Tom Miller's arguments, which sound so right to me,
>and attacking the abolitionist views for the dire consequences I foresee
>should they prevail. Jack and Bob will reply, pointing out more in sorrow
>than in anger just how wrong headed Tom and I are.  But we seem always to
>just go around in circles.  Why can't we get somewhere on this topic?  Is
>there a practicing therapeutic holistic rhetorician available to help us
>out?   --Ed White
>
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
 
jfneufang@ualr.edu
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Sid:
 
That's the trouble!  All of the smoke is choking students from really
learning how to write, leaving decaying fish.
 
You might enjoy browsing through one of my Freshman Composition
Texts:  ACCOUNTABLE COMPOSITION:  THE PARAGRAPH.
 
 
More than 95% of my beginning composition students tell me that they
wasted time working in groups and learned little.  I know those theory
people will scoff, but I have 27 years of classroom experience and all of
those students couldn't be fibbing could they?
 
Ben Mocini
bmocini@davenport.edu
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To begin, to develop, and to end!
 
The above will readily handle most writing assignments.
 
The problem is that most beginning college writers have not had much
experience in RHETORICAL composition.  And, most beginners have no
concept of a "pattern" to use when constructing an introductory
paragraph, yet alone a body paragraph and, finally, a concluding
paragraph.
 
Keep teaching the rhetorical method.  You might enjoy browsing through
my first composition textbook:  ACCOUNTABLE COMPOSITION: THE
PARAGRAPH.
 
Putting students in little groups to learn how to write will teach few, if
any, how to compose a paragraph or an essay with skill and confidence.
 
 
Ben
 
bmocini@davenport.edu
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Lynne,
I was thinking of the "third dimension" not so much in Kinneavian
terms of intermediate between personal and disciplinary discourse, but
rather as the discourse both within and beyond the discipline; discourse
that makes sense to both thoughtful academics and thoughtful citizens;
discourse that is not bound to discipline-specfic conventions and
terminology, but that draws upon a wide repertoire of discourse
conventions in relation to function and audience.
 
Sharon J. Hamilton
Associate Dean for External Affairs
School of Liberal Arts
278-1839 (tel)  278-2525 (fax)
 
 
 
On Mon, 10 Nov 1997, Lynne Rhodes wrote:
 
> Sharon,
>
> I am also interested in this "third dimension"; however, maybe we
> need to define what we mean by a first and second dimension as well.
> I pulled out an article by James Kinneavy (from an ADE Bulletin in
> 1983!) when I read your and Brad's comments, in which Kinneavy
> defines this literarcy of citizenship as the second level, intermediate to the
> skill level of "freshmen" and the disciplinary level of "expertise in
> the major." The assumed "audience" would be a "generally educated
> reader," and the tasks of the writer would be to make speak about
> a speciality to an "uninformed generalist" (I'm quoting Kinneavy
> here). The question I ask is where does the student learn to address
> this audience? At the sophomore level? Not in American and British
> lit survey classes, to my knowledge. Where else, then?
>
>
>
> Brad, I echol the questions you are raising about what you call a "third
> dimension" to the WAC/WID dimensions of campus writing, a kind of
> "literacy of citizenship" I think you termed it, encompassing both
> citizenship in the academy and citizenship beyond the academy. I'm looking
> forward to how others on this listserv will continue and extend that line
> of the conversation.
>
> > Most colleges/universities, claims that students will be able to read and write
> > at the "college level" when they graduate. What does this mean? Much of the
> > research and political work for us folk in literacy education, has focused on
> > the FY class. WAC/WID has extended this, but shifted to disciplinary literacy. I
> > wonder if there isn't a third dimension: general citizenship literacy requires
> > attention to the textual worlds beyond that extend beyond the personal.
> >
> > Another way to put this: what is the point of literacy education with gen. ed.
> > or within the core? Is it simply to prepare students for disciplinary tasks, or
> > is it also to prepare students to assume positions as American citizens who can
> > participate in the polis?
> >
> > Steve: your cheers at the end of your piece is heart-wrenching given the text
> > itself.
> >
> > Thanks all for discussion so far. The stakes, by the way, will heat up here
> > soon. I present to the dept. chairs next week about the performance on the essay
> > as a way to begin a larger/longer conversation about the meaning of literacy on
> > campus.
> >
> >
> > ================================================================================
> > Brad Stull
> > Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
> >
> >
> >                                   Rivier College
> >                      A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
> >                               "What, then, must we do?"
> >
>
> Dr. Lynne Rhodes
> Director of Writing Assessment
> USC Aiken
> 171 Univ. Pkway
> Aiken, SC 29801
> (803) 641-3571
> lynner@aiken.sc.edu
>
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           POSITION: ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF COMMUNICATION
 
        GMI Engineering & Management Institute, to be Kettering University
on January 1, 1998, invites applications for a tenure-track position to
teach and develop undergraduate written and oral communcation courses. The
successful candidate must hold a Ph.D. in communication or English, with
specialization in one or more of the following areas: rhetoric, ESL,
composition, business communication, technical writing or a related
discipline.
        Other requirements include college level teaching and/or
professional experience in business or technical communciationl; evidence
of scholarly and/or professional achievement; demonstrated effective
interpersonal, written, and oral communication skills; computer literacy,
familiarity with contemporary presentation media; and proof of legal
authority to work in the U.S.
        Three (3) letters of reference will be requested of finalist
candidates. Send two(2) copies of curriculum vitae, including a brief
statement of research interests to:
 
             Dr. Barbara T. Ward
             Communication Faculty Search Chair
             Business and Industrial Management Department
             GMI Engineering & Management Institute
             1700 West Third Avenue
             Flint, MI 48504-4898
 
        To ensure full consideration, application must be received by
January 15, 1998. The appointment commences July 1998. EEO M/F/V/D
----------------------------------------------------------------------
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I can only argue from my own particular situation here, but I don't imagine
it's all that unique . . . Here's why I think a decreased demand for comp
courses (through making comp elective rather than universally required)
would give me more real control over scheduling (and thus the quality of
instruction I can offer).
 
At my university I need to staff about 220 sections of comp each year.  I
know that out of this 220, about 40 will be taught by full-time faculty and
about 80 by TA/TFs.  These numbers are virtually hard-wired into the
university system; I have not heard any administrator or faculty member
even hint about changing them.
 
That leaves about 100 sections.  I feel confident about my abilities to
staff about half of those with good people whom I can pay a reasonable (not
good) wage.  The other 50 is more iffy.
 
Now when my counterparts in the lit and creative writing programs run out
of good part-time staff, what do they do?  They stop offering courses, and
students go to other departments to fulfill their literature or creative
arts requirements.  Why can this happen?  Because our intro lit and
creative writing are elective ways of fulfilling broadly-defined university
requirements--not the one and only way of doing so.  I want to put comp in
a similar position.
 
Sorry to go on at length, but I'm truly puzzled as to why this solution
seems to strike many on this list as unworkable. I thought a specific
example might help the discussion along.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
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On Ed's, Julia's, and David's comments:
 
Therapeutic holistic possibilities notwithstanding, I think what un-hinges
or (dis)frames this debate is the absence of any real context: this isn't
an agenda item in any real sense, there will be no vote, we will be
committed to no collective action. So the debate can range freely, and
certainly does.
 
One of my fantasies would be to find some way to alter that: e.g., to
organize all teachers of writing (I SAID it was a fantasy) and mobilize
them to seek such institutional change as we agree makes sense. Sledd is
always writing about that sort of thing (James Sledd, I mean); and the
recent Ontario teachers strike makes it seem remotely possible. Then it
might be worth engaging Tom Miller and Ed White, Bob Connors and Sharon
Crowley, etc., in a way that moves us toward substantive action. As it is,
I think we've got the ritual debate down pretty well.
 
Steve North
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So to follow David's analogy out--the people defending the institution of
comp are Burke-ites and the more hopeful democrats are Paine-ites?  That
actually makes it much easier for me to see where I stand.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
 
 
>One of the reasons that this discussion resembles the Burke-Paine "debates" is
>that it is underlain by a disgreement or difference in vision so basic as to
>make discussion (or argument) almost impossible. A lot of the difference is
>based on experience. If you are at a big university where most of the students
>seem to be more in pursuit of a credential than an education, where the
>education "biz" seems to be focused on determining ways to minimize both the
>inconvenience and impact of education, where students seem to want (as Alan
>Levine recently said) the same relationship with the university as theywant
>with Burger King, where faculty have built a culture that does not reward
>teaching or engagement in their local community--wherever these conditions in
>various combination obtain, we see eliminating the comp requirement as a
>highly symbolic act of removing one of the last remaining obstacles to the
>total commodification of education. With the requirement gone, students will
>NOT take the courses. Other faculty, lost in their own concerns, will NOT take
>on the responsibility. The high schools will be relieved of the pressure to
>prepare students better. And the net effect is that students will simply get
>less literacy education than they get now. This is the Hobbesian view. Others
>among us have a much more optimistic view of our students and colleagues.
>Students WILL take writing courses even if they are not required, and faculty
>WILL leap to use writing effectively in their classes to enrich the campus
>literacy environment. Students and faculty work together to ensure that a good
>dose of education is mixed in with the credential. We view the elimination of
>required composition through the lens of our own assumptions and envision
>radically different outcomes of the change--with no way of determining whose
>vision is the more likely to be realized. Neither view is disrespectful of
>students or faculty; they just embody different views of where rational
>decision making leads people. Someone wanted to know abou the realm of
>citizenship literacy. This is it, a case where something must be done but no
>special "science" has anything authoritative to say about the issue. We are
>left to choose between alternative scenarios (and we could elaborate them a
>bit) with nothing but our own experience to guide us in deciding which is the
>more probable. I did not mention Burke and Paine by accident.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Steve and all the rest--
 
>One of my fantasies would be to find some way to alter that: e.g., to
>organize all teachers of writing (I SAID it was a fantasy) and mobilize
>them to seek such institutional change as we agree makes sense. Sledd is
>always writing about that sort of thing (James Sledd, I mean); and the
>recent Ontario teachers strike makes it seem remotely possible. Then it
>might be worth engaging Tom Miller and Ed White, Bob Connors and Sharon
>Crowley, etc., in a way that moves us toward substantive action. As it is,
>I think we've got the ritual debate down pretty well.
 
I've managed to restrain my urge to hit the reply key on the general
topic, so far allowing the more articulate voices to prevail.  However,
once Steve mentioned fantasies, it was all over.
 
My fantasy, however, is slightly different than Steve's.  I'm not looking
for mobilization.  I'm only looking for some agreement on definitions.
I'd like to start with two things.
 
First, I'd like to know what it is we're supposed to be teaching in FY
Comp.  Is it by definition remediation for some undefined skill they
should have learned earlier?  Is it the introduction to academic
discourse that will allow them to survive their undergraduate years? Is
it, as David calls it, a kind of "citizenship literacy"?
 
Second, I'd like to know who should be teaching the course.  Should it be
tenured faculty with Ph.D.'s in rhet/comp?  Should it be anyone with an
English Ph.D.?  Should M.A.'s teach the course?  Can anyone in the
university teach the course?
 
So there it is, folks.  Before I'd like to decide whether to make FY Comp
an elective, I'd like the answer to those questions.  I told you it was a
fantasy.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Please note:
 
Thanks, Chet, for posting our position, however, please note:
        GMI does have this position available, and we are anxiously seeking
candidates. However, GMI has been a private, independent university since
1982. Although many of our students have co-operative positions at General
Motors, we have more than 600 corporate sponsors. The continuing confusion
about our name is one of the reasons we are changing our name to Kettering
University effective Jan. 1, 1998.
 
If you are going to be at ABC, Karen Griggs or I would be happy to chat
with you about the position listed below.
 
Thanks again, Chet. This gives us an excuse to post our opening twice. :-)
-------------------------------------------------------------
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Communications Faculty
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
GMI Engineering & Management Institute
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
 
810-762-7988
ecampbel@gmi.edu
 
---------------------------------------------
 
----------
> From: Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: POSITION: Communications -- General Motors Institute
> Date: Tuesday, November 11, 1997 9:14 AM
>
>            POSITION: ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF COMMUNICATION
>
>         GMI Engineering & Management Institute, to be Kettering
University
> on January 1, 1998, invites applications for a tenure-track position to
> teach and develop undergraduate written and oral communcation courses.
The
> successful candidate must hold a Ph.D. in communication or English, with
> specialization in one or more of the following areas: rhetoric, ESL,
> composition, business communication, technical writing or a related
> discipline.
>         Other requirements include college level teaching and/or
> professional experience in business or technical communciationl; evidence
> of scholarly and/or professional achievement; demonstrated effective
> interpersonal, written, and oral communication skills; computer literacy,
> familiarity with contemporary presentation media; and proof of legal
> authority to work in the U.S.
>         Three (3) letters of reference will be requested of finalist
> candidates. Send two(2) copies of curriculum vitae, including a brief
> statement of research interests to:
>
>              Dr. Barbara T. Ward
>              Communication Faculty Search Chair
>              Business and Industrial Management Department
>              GMI Engineering & Management Institute
>              1700 West Third Avenue
>              Flint, MI 48504-4898
>
>         To ensure full consideration, application must be received by
> January 15, 1998. The appointment commences July 1998. EEO M/F/V/D
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------
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I've been mulling over what to _do_ with the idea that composition might
work better as an elective.  First, I have trouble imagining why composition
adminstrators at schools that lean heavily on part-time adjuncts would not
want to try this out if they could (what's the point of stuffing classes in
order to swell the ranks of adjunct teachers?).  Second, informed students
should be able to "elect" the level at which they enter multi-level
composition sequences, as has been argued well from other perspectives.
Third, in any event it makes sense to pump up students' elective
opportunities with additional and alternate writing classes (and we
shouldn't just be talking about WAC).
 
As a gen-ed replacement for mandatory comp, perphaps one could advocate a
broader excursion into culture, rhetoric, and epistemology in which both
written and oral rhetoric are blended as both learning and assessment
methods--a warm-up, if you will, for continually confronting more specific
writing issues in later courses.  I know I certainly could be a more
effective writing teacher if my students already had this sort of
background.  Most composition and rhetoric scholars probably would be
happier teaching such a course to first-year students than we are teaching
"composition" as it is most reductively understood.
 
But we are not so exclusively well-suited for the former as we are for the
latter.
 
So is this what it gets down to?  Does our command of grammar and surface
structure gives us a claim of exclusivity that is more valuable than our
ability to teach a more rational first-year course for which we would not be
exclusively qualified?  Maybe there is a way to turn that knowledge to
better advantage, then.  Our textual expertise becomes much more available
to students as they narrow their disciplinary aims, and yet currently our
access to them decreases proportionately.  The "basics" are anything but,
and we'd have much better success with them later in students' careers.
Elective writing at upper levels would make more sense--meaning, again, that
the best first move is to establish such courses.
 
It interests me that some see "election" as a wound we shouldn't inflict on
ourselves.  I see it instead as a way to fend off the more total "abolition"
that seems somewhat likely to hit us from above.  Our "subversions" are
becoming more overt by the year.  I note the recent exchange in _College
English_ in which the argument is made that the purpose of fy comp is
teaching better writing skills, and in which the response is made that there
are no such things, just culturally and rhetorically situated choices.
Smart as that answer sounds to us, to Atilla the
Engineer/Dean/Provost/President it means there is no remaining purpose to fy
comp.  Under current conditions, I'd think having an "elective" alternative
to "abolition" worked up in a file somewhere would be simple prudence.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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David,
        I'm not quite getting your 17th/18th century analogy.  It looks to
me as if mandatory composition is the more Hobbesian move, based on visions
of people deteroriating into muck without a strong ruler to tell them what
to do.
        I also find the characterization (echoed elsewhere) of these debates
as stale, passing, and circular really very strange.  That's certainly not
how it has sounded from here in the boondocks.  Perhaps the inner circle of
notorious combatants has seen no defections, but the rest of us have seen a
rich array of possible stances and actions in response to what seems almost
a perfect point of *stasis* in the arguments about our profession.  We even
have reports from people who have tried out the suspect ideas.  Most likely,
it is no coincidence that those who defend the status quo want to declare
all of this a tiresome draw.  The defense has leaned heavily on
characterizations of the opposition and now on characterizations of the
debate.  That all gets what's left of my old lawyer's sense tingling.
        Look, we all know the BIG argument against going elective: just try
getting it through the department.  I hope we aren't just rationalizing
necessity, though.  As Bob Connors asks, just why is mandatory comp a
genuinely _good_ arangement for the indefinite future?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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From:         Janet Carey Eldred <eldred@POP.UKY.EDU>
Subject:      "literacy of citizenship"
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Peter Mortensen and I have been at work on an NEH grant proposal to
establish a consortium on jurisprudence and composition, one that would
take up, among other issues, "literacies of citizenship."   We've got a SIG
meeting on the schedule for  CCCC in Chicago and look forward to hearing
what CCCC members think--janet carey eldred
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From:         Kate Latterell <cgl@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "literacy of citizenship"
In-Reply-To:  <v03007803b08e004f3452@[128.163.125.80]>
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Literacies of Citizenship---hm, are you willing to share with us what you
mean by this? How this relates to jurisprudence and composition? Or do you
want to tempt us so that we will attend the 4C's session.
 
Kate
 
 
>Peter Mortensen and I have been at work on an NEH grant proposal to
>establish a consortium on jurisprudence and composition, one that would
>take up, among other issues, "literacies of citizenship."   We've got a SIG
>meeting on the schedule for  CCCC in Chicago and look forward to hearing
>what CCCC members think--janet carey eldred
 
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Catherine G. Latterell                           phone: (806) 742-2521
Associate Director of Composition                email: cgl@ttu.edu
Department of English                            fax:   (806) 742-0989
Box 43091                                        www: http://english.ttu.edu/
Texas Tech University
Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^dr
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From Steve North:
 
On Tue, 11 Nov 1997, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>         I also find the characterization (echoed elsewhere) of these debates
> as stale, passing, and circular really very strange.  That's certainly not
> how it has sounded from here in the boondocks.  Perhaps the inner circle of
> notorious combatants has seen no defections, but the rest of us have seen a
> rich array of possible stances and actions in response to what seems almost
> a perfect point of *stasis* in the arguments about our profession.  We even
> have reports from people who have tried out the suspect ideas.  Most likely,
> it is no coincidence that those who defend the status quo want to declare
> all of this a tiresome draw.  The defense has leaned heavily on
> characterizations of the opposition and now on characterizations of the
> debate.  That all gets what's left of my old lawyer's sense tingling.
 
     Huh? Which status quo is it that's being defended? Who said the
debate was a tiresome draw? For that matter, who counts as the defense
here, who counts as the offense (?), and what exactly is at stake?
 
 
>         Look, we all know the BIG argument against going elective: just try
> getting it through the department.  I hope we aren't just rationalizing
> necessity, though.  As Bob Connors asks, just why is mandatory comp a
> genuinely _good_ arangement for the indefinite future?
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
>                 visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
>                 http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/11/97 07:16
 
It is important to remember (in supportof Joe Harris's position) that were we
to eliminate the composition requirment we would not reduce the total number
of hours required for graduation--or not bloody likely. Thus if students now
need 120 hours to graduate, they will still need 120 hours to graduate. It's
just that the 6 hours they required for composition will be taken somewhere
else. Does that mean that the employment issue we are trying to manage in
composition goes away, or does it just go away from come and becomes displaced
to other places in the university? So, when we eliminate the comp requirement,
should we also knock 6 hours off the graduation requirements? Now there's a
slippery slope.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dave--
 
>So, when we eliminate the comp requirement,
>should we also knock 6 hours off the graduation requirements? Now there's a
>slippery slope.
 
That's something that's actually being discussed in some circles in these
parts.  It would be a way to get students through their programs quicker
and, supposedly, at less cost to the student/parents.
 
My own more cynical view is that if we did away with a 6 hour comp
requirement, someone else would jump in and pick up the six hours
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Keith, you're right. Required comp IS the Hobbesian view, the Burkean view
(all contemporary arguments are unresolved arguments over the French
Revolution). I'll be really simple minded about this. Large numbers of
students come into our colleges and universities unable to do the kind of
reading and writing that has traditionally characterized baccalaureate
education. Two questions: 1) Is this a problem (and I mean this question very
seriously)? and 2) What do we do about it?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David: I am reminded of two things. One is the Report from the Harvard
Board of Overseers (I think that's basically the title), most easily found
in John Brereton's documentary history. From their perspective, Harvard
students in the 1890s were unable to do that kind of reaading and writing,
either. It is also the case, though, that both Bliss Perry (writing about
Harvard) and Howard Mumford Jones (writing about North Carolina but
claiming relevance for the full nation in 1930) argued that their doctoral
students (in English) couldn't do the kind of reading and writing
associated with, etc. etc. I guess I'm saying that the situation is really
a stipulation, an institutional artifact: in order for the university to
be the university, this distinction must be made and upheld. So it's not a
"problem" in the sense that it can be "solved," so far as I can see. Or,
rather, to "solve" it is to alter the definition of a university--the
"higher" learning--in really radical ways.
 
I know Libby Rankin is sometimes on this list. I recall her giving a talk
that included comments about the founding of her university which--if I'm
remembering correctly--suggested that none of the applying students (or
maybe the admitted ones) were deemed up to academic snuff.
 
Steve North
 
 
 
On Tue, 11 Nov 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Keith, you're right. Required comp IS the Hobbesian view, the Burkean view
> (all contemporary arguments are unresolved arguments over the French
> Revolution). I'll be really simple minded about this. Large numbers of
> students come into our colleges and universities unable to do the kind of
> reading and writing that has traditionally characterized baccalaureate
> education. Two questions: 1) Is this a problem (and I mean this question very
> seriously)? and 2) What do we do about it?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Learning to ask questions
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I second Susan's rule (?) to allow students time to respond.....
 
if you don't, however much time it takes, they will only learn to sit and
wait for you to solve the problem.
 
We'd better add that, within reason?, there are no really wrong answers.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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oooops,
 
        Shirley's rule....
 
see, that stroke has given me an excuse for a bad memory.......
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Readmit my previous statement from last year about the Minnesota thing as
I remember it:
 
We ourselves are at least partly to blame for our political isolation in
that we have not articulated standards and guidelines, salaries, benefits,
tenure/rights, the Process, to the public who are and can be our only
allies.  If the folks out there don't know us and what we believe/trust,
they won't support us when we are right and things are good, let alone
when we appear to be wrong and the situation is similar to Custer's (no
insult to anyone intended).
 
WPA ought to take out a national ad campaign that spells out what WPA
believes/does and why it is incredibly necessary to the continuance of a
democratic society (anyone hear "rebirth?").  If we are not proactive and
part of the public debate, we will go the way of the dinosaurs.
 
I would include recommendations for courses (like Greg's Stretch course,
for example) and a repeated explanation of the Process hxL
(perhaps with some of the earlier "post-process" comments included.
 
The battle is not only on campuses, it is everywhere.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 10 Nov 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Jack Selzer's note reminds me of how easy it is to use students as a weapon,
> and certainly espousing the abolitionist position does not mean that someone
> is anti-student. Could be very much pro-student--for example--in terms of
> respecting students' ability to make good academic choices if given choices.
> My concern is more about a reluctance to found our discipline largely on the
> problem of adult literacy--which is most clearly manifested in required
> first-year composition courses. I am concerned about backing away from
> rhet/comp as an applied discipline in order to gain respectability inside the
> university. I am concerned about backing away from the "service" function for
> the same reason. This is a problem of institutional culture, to a great
> extent. The wipeout of Chris's program, possibly an easy target because it did
> not have all the high end trappings of an academc department, is a cautionary
> tale. Do we have to back away from our mission in order to ensure our
> viability? Whew! But Chris's coulds-woulda-shoulda entry suggests that there
> may be other strategies. From my current perspective on the future of higher
> ed, it looks to me as if the tokens of viability might change.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Hmmm.
 
Let me get this right--
 
        If we refuse to teach FYC as a "required" course, maybe high
schools would figure out that they have to do a better job?  (Let alone
elementary schools)
 
Hmmmmm.   :-)
 
JUST CHECKING!
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 10 Nov 1997, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Though I hesitate to question any point that Tom Miller and Ed White
> concur in, I guess I should take a stab at some representation of the New
> Abo position here.  Ed, I agree that if there is a rationale for
> requirements in FYC it exists in basic writing courses, where the
> population will often sink or swim in college depending on how much
> support they get in their first couple of semesters of literacy work.  But
> mainstream FYcomp courses started out as remedial courses in the
> nineteenth century.  It's clear from reading AS Hill's descriptions that
> he thought of English A (Harvard's 1886 prototypical FY course) as a
> temporary stopgap until the feeder academies could get their acts
> together.  What happened, though, was that the requirement built a
> structure and any structure has a tendency to be self-perpetuating and
> self-justifying.  The fact that the entire freshman population at Harvard
> was taking English A by 1895 indicates that remediation had turned into
> standard-issue processing.  Now the whole college population was
> considered always already remedial--and we had the remedy.
>
> The question remains: is the universal FY requirement the best way to
> deliver the knowledge we have and the services we can provide?  Work, as
> Twain sez, consists of anything a body is obliged to do.  By defining comp
> from the git-go as required work, we've created a poisonously unequal
> teaching hierarchy.  We've created a course that most teachers would
> not choose to teach, given the choice, which most don't have.  We've
> created a stracture that most students don't like because it's
> coercive.  We've evolved a variety of "dummy-run" (Moffett's term)
> assignment genres that most students will never use again.
>
> The decline of rhetoric in this country is exactly coeval with the advent
> of the FY requirement.  I know that the onus probandi is always on those
> who want change, but, just for fun, let me shift it back to Ed and Tom and
> ask: why are you so sure that the structure of programs based around the
> FY requirement is the very best one for delivering useful literacy
> training to college students?
>
> Bob Connors
>
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Please forgive the cross-postings.  We would also appreciate it if you
would re-post this message to any other lists in Composition and Rhetoric.
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
******************************************************************************
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 11 Nov 1997 23:01:51 -0500 (EST)
From: "Gary Olson (ENG)" <olson@chuma.cas.usf.edu>
To: "Janice Walker (ENG)" <jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu>
Subject: Search (fwd)
 
 
 
Associate or Full Professor in composition theory, beginning 8/98, to
teach in a thriving graduate program in rhetoric and composition as well
as in a large undergraduate writing program.  We seek a senior scholar
with demonstrated excellence in teaching and research.  Specific
theoretical interests open.  Ph.D. required.  Salary range: $45,000 to low
60s.  Tenure track, 9-month appointment.  Applicants for Assoc. Prof. must
have at least 2 years in rank and a significant publication record;
applicants for Full Prof. must have national visibility and publications
commensurate with this senior rank.  Application deadline: Jan. 15, 1998.
Send vita, letter of application, and three letters of recommendation to
Gary A. Olson; Dept. of English; University of South Florida; Tampa, FL
33620-5550.  USF is an equal opportunity/equal access/affirmative action
employer.  For disability accommodations, please call (813) 974-2193.
Position contigent upon funding.
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Julia,
 
At Wright State, one of the founding metropolitan universities a few years
back, we currently teach 15-20 sections each quarter in computer classrooms
not of our own design--and it's the pits.  Our dean (as I've mentioned in
other postings) is eager to both expand the number of sections taught in
computer classrooms and to build classrooms to our specifications.  Our
immediate target is 4-5 computer classrooms designed for and primarily
assigned to first-year comp (i.e., computers around the edge of the rooms,
with large open spaces and movable, flexibly configurable tables in the
middle--we don't want the computers to dominate the space, the way they
do when computer types build the classrooms.)
 
Rich
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Composition as elective
 
David,
 
Let me answer your question 1 with a question.  Isn't it true that it has
always been claimed that large numbers of students come to college unable to
write at a college level?  Hasn't some of the research we have been doing
shown that?  So the question is why have we not developed well funded programs
to deal with this situation?
 
Ed Lotto
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Please pass the word about this position, which will appear in the
*Chronicle of Higher Education* on November 28, but not in the *MLA Job
List* because we missed the deadline.
 
English/Communication Arts:  The UAH Departments of English and
Communication Arts seek a Writing Center Director for a joint
appointment. Assistant Professor, tenure-earning, beginning August
1998.  Expertise in rhetoric and composition, media writing, and
writing center administration. Secondary interests should include
public speaking or business communication. Doctorate expected. Four
courses per year. Send letter and vita to John S. Mebane, Chair,
Department of English, University of Alabama in Huntsville,
Huntsville Alabama 35899.  Applications should be postmarked by Jan.
15.  AA/EOE.
 
 
****************************************************
Rose Norman
Associate Professor of English and
Director of Business and Technical Writing
University of Alabama in Huntsville
Huntsville, AL 35899
Office: 205/890-6320  Fax: 205/890-6949
Email: NormanR@email.uah.edu or NormanR@hiwaay.net
Graduate Program in Technical Writing:
        http://www.uah.edu/colleges/liberal/english/graduatepage3.html
Undergraduate Program in Technical Writing
        http://www.uah.edu/colleges/liberal/english/techpage.html
Jobsite: http://146.229.24.190/EHTjobs/jobs.html
****************************************************
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On Wed, 12 Nov 1997, Ed Lotto wrote:
 
> David,
>
> Let me answer your question 1 with a question.  Isn't it true that it has
> always been claimed that large numbers of students come to college unable to
> write at a college level?  Hasn't some of the research we have been doing
> shown that?  So the question is why have we not developed well funded programs
> to deal with this situation?
>
> Ed Lotto
 
If nothing else, experience has shown most of us that what Ed asserts
albeit in the form of a question) is true; students, generally speaking,
come to college underprepared in terms of literate practices and
rhetorical skills, particularly in terms of those skills valued in academe.
His last question interests me most.  And while it
may seem redundant, or even offensive to some, I think that we *have*
developed "well-funded programs to deal with this situation," and it is
called "First-Year Composition."  I realize that many are loathe to
consider FY Comp wholly in light of the "remediation" tag, and yet aren't
we funded, primarily, because of our willingness to address students'
needs in terms of their lack of skill in (academic) writing?  Sure, we do a
lot more than simply prep them to move on--I sincerely hope--and yet, is there
some shame in acknowledging the value in making such preparatory moves
with and for our students?  It seems that students want to do well in
college (and hopefully beyond) in terms of writing skills.  Parents want the
same for their children, and so do we.  We do our work well, in most
cases.
 
Forgive my ignorance here--and I realize that I have not had the
experience of most on this list.  I simply don't think that it is
realistic to assume that I can, or we can alter the nature of K-12
education.  And so if my role has a remediation element, that's fine.  In
fact, I wonder about the value in receiving instruction from one
particular kind of epistemological orientation and then experiencing the
need to adapt to new kinds of instruction that are informed by radically
different epistemologies.  I don't *wonder*.   Acutally, I think that
there may be great value in making such moves across categories of
structure, such as those moves that students make in the HS to college
shift. In a simplistic way, I suppose, it prepares them for the kinds of shift
s they'll need to make as they move from document to document in their lives
and work.  On a broader scale, such moves prepare them to experience similar
shifts from college to workplace experience (and they are remarkable shifts, if
you ask me).
 
Maybe I just don't get it, after all.  Still, my two cents.
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Let me respond to Bonnie, and in part to David, a bit more directly.  I
guess I go along with Berlin in claiming that the work we do is not
remedial in any real sense of that word.  Students need to work on their
writing just as they need to work on their calculus when they come to
college.  It just isn't possible--except for maybe the best students
with the best preparation--to learn to write in the ways we want them to
write in their first 12 years of school.
 
When I say we need fully funded programs, I mean we need departments of
comp and rhetoric, not sort of add ons to the English department that
survive on a lot of low paid adjuncts, overworked TA's, and a few
well-paid--relative to the part timers, but not to the rest of the
faculty--"overseers."  I just saw a lecture by Carey Nelson, and he
talked about the need for a union of grad students, part timers,
adjuncts, and "service" people at the university.  This idea makes more
and more sense to me.
 
Ed Lotto
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On Wed, 12 Nov 1997, Edward Lotto wrote:
 
> Let me respond to Bonnie, and in part to David, a bit more directly.  I
> guess I go along with Berlin in claiming that the work we do is not
> remedial in any real sense of that word.  Students need to work on their
> writing just as they need to work on their calculus when they come to
> college.  It just isn't possible--except for maybe the best students
> with the best preparation--to learn to write in the ways we want them to
> write in their first 12 years of school.
>
> When I say we need fully funded programs, I mean we need departments of
> comp and rhetoric, not sort of add ons to the English department that
> survive on a lot of low paid adjuncts, overworked TA's, and a few
> well-paid--relative to the part timers, but not to the rest of the
> faculty--"overseers."  I just saw a lecture by Carey Nelson, and he
> talked about the need for a union of grad students, part timers,
> adjuncts, and "service" people at the university.  This idea makes more
> and more sense to me.
>
> Ed Lotto
>
This makes some sense to me.  I suppose I misread your earlier post.
I apologize. At the same time, however, I don't think it hurts to
reconsider our position as *somewhat* remedial, usefully so.  And yet . . .
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Edward Lotto wrote:
>
> Let me respond to Bonnie, and in part to David, a bit more directly.  I
> guess I go along with Berlin in claiming that the work we do is not
> remedial in any real sense of that word.  Students need to work on their
> writing just as they need to work on their calculus when they come to
> college.  It just isn't possible--except for maybe the best students
> with the best preparation--to learn to write in the ways we want them to
> write in their first 12 years of school.
>
> When I say we need fully funded programs, I mean we need departments of
> comp and rhetoric, not sort of add ons to the English department that
> survive on a lot of low paid adjuncts, overworked TA's, and a few
> well-paid--relative to the part timers, but not to the rest of the
> faculty--"overseers."  I just saw a lecture by Carey Nelson, and he
> talked about the need for a union of grad students, part timers,
> adjuncts, and "service" people at the university.  This idea makes more
> and more sense to me.
>
> Ed Lotto
 
Ed's points are well-made, I think.  Nelson, et al. who argue for
unionization within the "service" sector of comp speak directly to the
"question" of FY comp.  I don't believe we can pursue a meaningful and
effective dialogue about FY comp without also talking about production
and consumption in larger and intersecting social spheres.  The
construction and identification of writing teachers, then, as well as
the construction of students as being "unprepared" and in need of fixing
are both structures that support FY comp as an institutional/social
necessity.  And that's not even addressing questions of marketplace
literacy and corporate-funded composition.  These issues both strengthen
and weaken R/C as a discipline, depending on which questions you
ask--and who's doing the asking.
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We need to be very careful about approaches to the public, as I discovered
to my surprise during the ten years or so when I was a system
administrator and somewhat in the public arena. Our most vocal supporters
among the general public are those who misconceive what we do, thinking
that we are the grammar police, the defenders of the class system, and
enforcers of overall correctness of language, dress, and morals. In the
political arena you accept such support, since you must have all the
support you can get.  Meanwhile, you (or at least I) wind up sympathizing
secretly with the opposition to this far-right interpretaion of our job
(and hence with the opposition to all our work).  Such matters as process
concerns in writing or stimulating reading are often made to look like the
corruptions of tenured radicals or of badly-groomed and untrained TAs.
What I found hardest to understand is the terrible fact that information
about what we are really about and do seemed to have absolutely no
effect at all on these embedded views and political agendas.  We are babes
in such woods and it's a jungle out there. --Ed White
 
 
On Tue, 11 Nov 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Readmit my previous statement from last year about the Minnesota thing as
> I remember it:
>
> We ourselves are at least partly to blame for our political isolation in
> that we have not articulated standards and guidelines, salaries, benefits,
> tenure/rights, the Process, to the public who are and can be our only
> allies.  If the folks out there don't know us and what we believe/trust,
> they won't support us when we are right and things are good, let alone
> when we appear to be wrong and the situation is similar to Custer's (no
> insult to anyone intended).
>
> WPA ought to take out a national ad campaign that spells out what WPA
> believes/does and why it is incredibly necessary to the continuance of a
> democratic society (anyone hear "rebirth?").  If we are not proactive and
> part of the public debate, we will go the way of the dinosaurs.
>
> I would include recommendations for courses (like Greg's Stretch course,
> for example) and a repeated explanation of the Process hxL
> (perhaps with some of the earlier "post-process" comments included.
>
> The battle is not only on campuses, it is everywhere.
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
> On Mon, 10 Nov 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> > Jack Selzer's note reminds me of how easy it is to use students as a weapon,
> > and certainly espousing the abolitionist position does not mean that someone
> > is anti-student. Could be very much pro-student--for example--in terms of
> > respecting students' ability to make good academic choices if given choices.
> > My concern is more about a reluctance to found our discipline largely on the
> > problem of adult literacy--which is most clearly manifested in required
> > first-year composition courses. I am concerned about backing away from
> > rhet/comp as an applied discipline in order to gain respectability inside the
> > university. I am concerned about backing away from the "service" function for
> > the same reason. This is a problem of institutional culture, to a great
> > extent. The wipeout of Chris's program, possibly an easy target because it did
> > not have all the high end trappings of an academc department, is a cautionary
> > tale. Do we have to back away from our mission in order to ensure our
> > viability? Whew! But Chris's coulds-woulda-shoulda entry suggests that there
> > may be other strategies. From my current perspective on the future of higher
> > ed, it looks to me as if the tokens of viability might change.
> >
> > -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > ___6001 South Power Road
> > ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
>
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Ed, Bonnie, et pals,
 
I think you're both right, but....
 
With the most act{Ot
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Bonnie and Ed,
 
I think you're both right.....but,
 
I do think we can change the nature of K-12 education IF we get out to do
the outreach and publication in "their" journals and news sources that we
should have been doing all along.  (Richard Adler and Bev Chin  of the U
of MT do a
lot to change K-12 writing classes, and they seem to succeed quite well.)
 
If we only talk to ourselves, why should we expect to be heard by those
others?
 
Likewise, again, if we do some PR and some serious advertising of our
reason, purpose, and goals--as well as methods--should we get at least
some change, some positive support?
 
As for that union, I want one too, but only if it is really a union, with
a charter, and with membership "agreements" for newbies to sign, and not
just an automatic add-another-name organization.
 
How about The North American Union of Graduate Students and Teaching
Adjuncts?  NAUGSTA  (no taste?)  Any9one got a law class that would like
to draft a charter and membership rules?
 
:-)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Ed's mention of Carey Nelson's union idea struck me as interesting,
since we're in the middle of squabbles about who will be allowed to
vote in upcoming elections to decide whether or not we'll be
unionized.  The administration wants to define "faculty" as including
tenure-leading and tenured faculty, along with faculty in the colleges
of medicine and professional psychology who work under contracts--but
not instructors or lecturers (who are concentrated in English and Math
and scattered around other departments);  the AAUP wants to define
its constituency as tenure-leading and tenured faculty--and not
instructors or lecturers (some of whom, incidentally, are AAUP
members).
 
Rich Bullock
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On Wed, 12 Nov 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
->If we only talk to ourselves, why should we expect to be heard by those
->others?
 
Good point, William. And here's a good place to start, if anyone would
like to connect with k-12 teachers:
 
  ncte-talk@lists.ncte.org
 
is an open discussion list, very similar in kind (and mail volume!) to
WPA-L, but populated mostly by secondary teachers with some elementary and
college folks popping in as well.
 
Subscribe by sending email to majordomo@lists.ncte.org, leave the subject
line blank, and in the first line put:
 
  subscribe ncte-talk
 
And if you have interest in making connection with elementary folks, we
have a new list, ncte-k6, devoted to their interests. Subscribe the same
way, but of course use 'subscribe ncte-k6' as the command.
 
Or you can subscribe to those lists and others sponsored by NCTE by
visiting
 
  http://www.ncte.org/conversations/
 
And please let me know if you run into any trouble with any of these
lists.
 
--Eric Crump
  NCTE listguy (among other things)
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On Bonnie=27s comments:
 
I think there=27s a necessary distinction to be made between the notions =
of remedial and novice.  Should we expect students to be proficient in =
college-level writing before they=27ve ever been in college and done =
college writing?  You can study a subject all you like, but performance is =
something else; you can=27t get scuba certification without a couple of =
ocean dives, and on those first few real dives you=27re likely to display =
some novice behavior--but you=27re not a remedial diver because of that.  =
And a TA begins as a novice teacher, not a remedial one.=20
 
And aren=27t students equally remedial, if we don=27t make this distinction=
, in their intro to sociology, poli sci, religion, etc., as well as in =
comp classes? As to religion, students come in, most of them, with =
religious training of some sort, none of which is likely to prepare them =
as students of religious studies.  Same for us: students come in trained =
in language, but that doesn=27t mean we can expect them to be sophisticated=
 rhetoricians, nor does the need to instruct them in composition make us =
remedial educators.  Unless, that is, we=27re willing to define the =
concepts of rhetoric that we teach as fairly primitive, easily tacitly =
acquired ones.
 
Jeanne
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I was wondering about what kind of exam (or portfolio) one could design
so that the readers would get some idea of the writer's ability to
_learn_ the kind of writing strateigies that your school is
foregrounding--which is really to say to learn the kind of discourse
conventions that characterize that particular community (within which,
there must be a multiplicity of genres).
irv
 
This might help.  The English/Writing faculty at Eastern Oregon University
is developing an exit portfolio for our pre-college ("developmental")
course.  It is described at:
 
http://www.eosc.osshe.edu/~davisr/writing/115/assessmentplan.html
 
Our faculty still negotiating the parameters, with a lot of discussion
swirling around the narrative vs. analytic dichotmomy.  Another good source
is:
 
http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/portpage.html
 
Bill Condon mentioned this site on this list, I believe.  It describes a
rising junior assessment portfolio that requires WAC samples.
 
dw
 
 
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
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Jeanne, I really like that distinction between "remedial" and "novice"
learners and intend to use it from now on.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 12 Nov 1997, Jeanne Gunner wrote:
 
> On Bonnie's comments:
>
> I think there's a necessary distinction to be made between the notions of remedial and novice.  Should we expect students to be proficient in college-level writing before they've ever been in college and done college writing?  You can study a subject all you like, but performance is something else; you can't get scuba certification without a couple of ocean dives, and on those first few real dives you're likely to display some novice behavior--but you're not a remedial diver because of that.  And a TA begins as a novice teacher, not a remedial one.
>
> And aren't students equally remedial, if we don't make this distinction, in their intro to sociology, poli sci, religion, etc., as well as in comp classes? As to religion, students come in, most of them, with religious training of some sort, none of which is likely to prepare them as students of religious studies.  Same for us: students come in trained in language, but that doesn't mean we can expect them to be sophisticated rhetoricians, nor does the need to instruct them in composition make us remedial educators.  Unless, that is, we're willing to define the concepts of rhetoric that we teach as fairly primitive, easily tacitly acquired ones.
>
> Jeanne
>
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We really do want to get away from the language of "remediation." I don't much
like "developmental" either, although that is perhaps a better description of
what we are about. First year comp may be better viewed as facilitating the
transition from secondary to post-secondary linguistic challenges or (in many
cases) from the language demands of daily life to those of the university.
Most of us operate at such a high linguistic level that we almost cannot
understand (orcan't remember) the gap between the linguistic demands of
college and almost anything a student was doing before. Take a look at the
non-fiction prose (textbooks, newspapers, etc.) that students have been
reading in high school, for example. We suddenly expect them to be able to
read and comprehend stuff that either is or borders on the scholarly
conversations that we participate in. That's a big jump even for the best
students. And in some ways, we have been "constructing" students as
underprepared because they do not read as well as we do. This is true of our
students, and it was true of Harvard student 100 years ago. We tend to forget
just how good we are at this stuff and how long it took us to get this good.
We tend to forget just how demanding our linguistic environment is. In a good
ol' "no crap" world in which a college education was viewed as an economic
advantage to the student, we could take a sink or swim attitude. Those who
could successfully leap the gap could go on to law school, while those who
couldn't could bolt fenders on cars. But now that a college educated populace
is becoming an economic necessity for the society at large, we have to think
more about helping more students to succeed on college than about finding ways
to filter them out. First-year comp (one of the first and few areas to be
truly changed by the impact of open admissions on colleges and universities)
has played an important role in this project--frankly without much support
fromelsewhere in the university. This is one reason I am reluctant for
required composition to go away suddenly. I would, on the other hand, be
delighted for it to "wither" away as people in other areas of the university
take on the challenge of developing conscious strategies to help students
become more like us linguistically. But this requires an understanding of the
issue that is fundamentally developmental; we have to generally abandon those
truly American sink-or-swim attitudes (what was the term here--Fragile
Individualism?); and we have to stop thinking of our students as damaged goods
because they aren't (yet) as clever as we are.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Jeanne certainly makes a useful distinction, one that I had hoped to
communicate in my post by suggesting that we do *more* than "remedial"
work, and this is where the term "novice" seems to apply.  Students are
novice writers, particularly in terms of academic writing in
universities.
 
Yet, in order to help our students progress, there is
usually a need to digress, to address certain fallacious notions of 1.)
educational structures--from what (Richard Miller, I think) calls
"pedgaogies of obedience" to (again, Miller) "pedagogies of
exploration," 2.) audience--students I've worked with usually envision a
universal "college professor" who reads papers in order to detect the
*individual* brilliance or insights the writer communicates.  This
universal reader also is presumed to require writing that has a remote
and icy tone, one that seems to issue not from a human being but from the
grammatik files of a word processor.  And while this universal reader is
also presumed to be attentive to matters of (3.) general mechanics,
students are usually not willing to make moves beyond trusting spell and
grammar checkers; they'd rather fall and then wait for instruction on
how to address their surface-level errors.
 
So, maybe these reconceptualizations of education in writing classes are
not the stuff of remediation but the work of teachers assisting novice
writers to practice and hopefully to accumulate the "necessary" skills.
 
On the matter of these globalized student images I've created, please
forgive me.  I realize that not all students come to college with these
notions of education in writing classes. I hate to globalize.
 
In the end (really proving that I hate to globalize, eh?) I suppose that
while I find Jeanne's remedial-novice spectrum
useful, I also find that a lot of what I do resides somewhere in the
middle ground.  This is simply my conceptualization of what we do.
 
After all, maybe I *am* arguing for programs such as those Ed promotes;
the listserv Eric mentions seems a good place (for me) to start.
 
 
 
 
On Wed, 12 Nov 1997, Jeanne Gunner wrote:
 
> On Bonnie's comments:
>
> I think there's a necessary distinction to be made between the notions of remedial and novice.  Should we expect students to be proficient in college-level writing before they've ever been in college and done college writing?  You can study a subject all you like, but performance is something else; you can't get scuba certification without a couple of ocean dives, and on those first few real dives you're likely to display some novice behavior--but you're not a remedial diver because of that.  And a TA begins as a novice teacher, not a remedial one.
>
> And aren't students equally remedial, if we don't make this distinction, in their intro to sociology, poli sci, religion, etc., as well as in comp classes? As to religion, students come in, most of them, with religious training of some sort, none of which is likely to prepare them as students of religious studies.  Same for us: students come in trained in language, but that doesn't mean we can expect them to be sophisticated rhetoricians, nor does the need to instruct them in composition make us remedial educators.  Unless, that is, we're willing to define the concepts of rhetoric that we teach as fairly primitive, easily tacitly acquired ones.
>
> Jeanne
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Rich, I have misplaced your email address; will you get in touch with me
off-list, please? Beth Daniell
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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David,
 
Just a side comment on terminology.  Developmental is a term that invokes =
cognitive stages, which suggests that students whose writing does not =
employ academic conventions are in some way intellectually backward/undevel=
oped/incapacitated.  The national organization in this area is the =
Conference on _Basic_ Writing, a term that is still problematic, but at =
least it=27s closer to novice than is remedial or developmental.
 
Jeanne
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Ed's questions hit home for me, but maybe in a different way that many
would anticipate:
 
> Isn't it true that it has
>always been claimed that large numbers of students come to college unable to
>write at a college level?  Hasn't some of the research we have been doing
>shown that?  So the question is why have we not developed well funded programs
>to deal with this situation?
>
>Ed Lotto
 
Yes, it is true that students arrive at college unable to write at a
college level.  And that's as it should be.  We aren't a "trunk and
branches" kind of field.  We're a "continual growth along multiple
dimensions" kind of field.
 
Students in high school write, by and large, in genres that allow summary,
fact reporting, etc.  Students at that level, in most of their classes, are
taking in information and feeding it back.  We can argue whether that OUGHT
to be so, but I've heard the Ed Psych and Cognitive Development folks argue
that most teenagers are not ready for more than acquisition modes until
they reach college age.  So secondary curricula are designed around
acquiring information, expanding students' knowledge sets.  Writing follows
that function.
 
Students in college *are* ready for knowledge-making kinds of intellectual
activity, and that's what college, by and large, tries to do with them--at
least, insofar as their writing is concerned.  Inquiry, analysis, argument,
these are the dominant genres in college.
 
In other words, students come to college unable to write at a college level
in large part because they have to learn to do new kinds of writing in
order to succeed in college.  That, to me, is the case we have not made,
and it's a failure that keeps us operating in a "remedial" realm, rather
than in a realm of intellectual growth.
 
Now, it's quite possible that this was not the case back at Harvard in the
1870's, when this whole ball of wax got started.  But I'd argue that it IS
the case today, and that while an FY writing requirement may have started
as remediation, in the way Ed's questions assume that it is, it has not
evolved as such.  We're going to be stuck with the remediation label,
though, until we can demonstrate that we're operating under a different set
of conditions.  That's going to be a hard sell, imho.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Ed, I think you've got to admit that this discussion has been pushing the
debate along in ways that are more than static and repetitious.  There is,
perhaps a ritual aspect to the debates themselves--neither Demosthenes nor
Aeschines really thought he could change his opponent's mind--but the very
definition of the discourse of the humanities is that we *don't* tackle
soluble puzzles that can be finally demonstratively determined, but rather
insoluble problems, the discourse about which is in itself the education
and the value.
 
That said, let me go back to pretending to think I can arm-wrassle you
into seeing things my way and ask: if you accept Jeanne's novice/remedial
distinction and define FY students as novices rather than as pathologues
caught in a pandemic needing enforced remedies, (image from *Outbreak* of
the giant H-bomb-loaded airplane swinging into its bombing run over the
diseased small town) why not let the novices themselves make the choice
about when and how they will enter into training?
 
Bob Connors
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Julie Drew wrote:
 
>
>Ed's points are well-made, I think.  Nelson, et al. who argue for
>unionization within the "service" sector of comp speak directly to the
>"question" of FY comp.  I don't believe we can pursue a meaningful and
>effective dialogue about FY comp without also talking about production
>and consumption in larger and intersecting social spheres.  The
>construction and identification of writing teachers, then, as well as
>the construction of students as being "unprepared" and in need of fixing
>are both structures that support FY comp as an institutional/social
>necessity.  And that's not even addressing questions of marketplace
>literacy and corporate-funded composition.  These issues both strengthen
>and weaken R/C as a discipline, depending on which questions you
>ask--and who's doing the asking.
 
but didn't mention that she's recently published a very nice article,"The
Discourse of Academic Reform and the Myth of the Universal
Teacher-Subject," on these issues in the Spring 1997 _Composition Forum_.
Check it out.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
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David Schwalm wrote:
> Keith, you're right. Required comp IS the Hobbesian view, the Burkean view
> (all contemporary arguments are unresolved arguments over the French
> Revolution).
 
Gotcha now.  It almost sounded as if you were saying abolitionists wanted
things to fall apart, and hence were rather cynical Hobbesians, but that
didn't fit with the Burke/Paine part.  Okay, so I'm a Paine (hey, was that a
trick?).
 
> I'll be really simple minded about this. Large numbers of
> students come into our colleges and universities unable to do the kind of
> reading and writing that has traditionally characterized baccalaureate
> education. Two questions: 1) Is this a problem (and I mean this question very
> seriously)? and 2) What do we do about it?
 
David,
 
In the spirit of simplicity, I'll address your earlier response to my other
post right along with my response to this one.
 
The status quo in composition has been to assume some premise based on a
narrative of deficiency and decay, then answer your first question "of
course" and the second "mandatory first-year comp."  That has been the
pattern for many years.  You do seem to be "defending" that whole
problem-solving framework and the answer it almost automatically produces
against the "offensive" abolition/election arguments.  Meanwhile, we're all
defending our vision of rhetoric and literacy against trends that make these
questions far from "merely academic" (making them *genuinely* academic?).
 
To avoid defensive and offensive postures, we need to re-state the problem
in a less loaded way: students come to college needing to be educated
further about writing and literacy, so what is the best practical way to do
this?  If the answer really is "mandatory first-year comp,"  I'll certainly
be looking for an answer to Barry Maid's question about what this beast even
is, as found in the wild.
 
My solution?  Establish elective programs that work on writing and literacy
according to the very best information about how to do this, and let their
success generate demand.  Brilliant exceptions aside, the politics of
mandatory first-year composition strike me as doing more to hinder this
solution than to promote it--not the least because they make composition the
meal-ticket for literature programs, for both ill and good (and it's
actually the good that blocks me here, on my own campus).
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Joe, have you ever seen a dramatic reduction in enrollments?  If you have,
did you funding levels stay at the same levels?  Did your control over
hirings and offerings increase?
 
How are your current offerings "hard wired"?  Does your institution not
have some sort of demand and supply formula?
 
When we have experienced increases in enrollments, we did not see
increases in funding in a formulaic manner, but when enrollments went
down, the budget was cut in such a manner.  This experience makes your
whole scenario seem not "unworkable" but unlikely.
 
Do you really have competing offerings in creative writing?  I can imagine
competing offerings in German lit perhaps, but here we face quotas on
seats to offer in all gen ed, and people are scrambling to meet those
quotas because not doing so has funding implications.
 
Again, this line of reasoning is merely about the likelihood of the
promised benefits materializing.  As a description of what is
likely to occur, I find this scenario to be inconsistent with the ways
that funding works.  Perhaps you are not in a formula driven state, and
your institution does not yet operate according to the "laws" of supply
and demand.
 
I am more convinced by the arguments for students' being offered the
opportunity to make their own choices.
 
 
>
> At my university I need to staff about 220 sections of comp each year.  I
> know that out of this 220, about 40 will be taught by full-time faculty and
> about 80 by TA/TFs.  These numbers are virtually hard-wired into the
> university system; I have not heard any administrator or faculty member
> even hint about changing them.
>
> Now when my counterparts in the lit and creative writing programs run out
> of good part-time staff, what do they do?  They stop offering courses, and
> students go to other departments to fulfill their literature or creative
> arts requirements.  Why can this happen?  Because our intro lit and
> creative writing are elective ways of fulfilling broadly-defined university
> requirements--not the one and only way of doing so.  I want to put comp in
> a similar position.
>
> Sorry to go on at length, but I'm truly puzzled as to why this solution
> seems to strike many on this list as unworkable. I thought a specific
> example might help the discussion along.
>
> Joe Harris
> Pitt
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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>why not let the novices themselves make the choice
>about when and how they will enter into training?
>
>Bob Connors
 
Bob,
This makes good political sense in a  way, thinking here of our bent toward
Freire, et al.  However, one thing I've learned from writing assessment is
that such choices increase the priviledge of those who need it least.
 
Weaker writers make poor choices.  That's fundamental.  When you give
people a choice of topics, for example, in a direct test of writing, the
choice benefits the proficient writers, because they are much more likely
to make a good choice, whereas the weaker writer (if writing is a process
of making reasoned choices, then weakness can be defined as a relative
inability to make good choices) makes a poor choice--in effect, the weaker
writer does *worse* than she would under a no-choice system, while the
stronger writer does *better*.
 
What I'm trying to say is that, all other things being equal, if we let the
novices make the choices, we're entrusting that choice to many novices who
are simply not equipped to make that choice and who will suffer the
consequences of a poor choice.  Such a system would undermine the retention
function of FY writing classes, since the only students who'd make the best
choice would be those who don't need the retention function.
 
In addition, I'm not sure how many systems put that choice in the novice's
hands.  I'm no novice at what I do, but even so, as a newcomer to WSU, I've
often bowed to the superior knowledge of my colleagues, who possess
knowledge and connections that I have not yet developed.  How is that
different from telling an entering student, "We know the task you have in
front of you, and we know that you need a certain kind of learning
experience in order to succeed as a writer at the college level.  Take this
or that course in order to get started as a writer at this level"?
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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There have been intimations at my institution of creating a much-needed
full-time composition director position.  Wishing to strike while the
administrative and departmental iron is hot, I would like to gather
information on course release time for and duties of composition
directors at comparable colleges by early next week.
 
Yeshiva College has about 1000 students ranging from
(sometimes lower-level) ESL and basic writers to some highly
proficient writers. Each term we typically offer 20-25 sections of
Composition 1 and 2 (with 15 to 20 students per section), and one to three
ESL Composition courses (with about 10 students per section).  These
sections are taught by two full-time faculty members (including me), 10-15
part-time adjunct faculty, who range from MA's with little or
no teaching experience to experienced Ph.D.'s and include a dedicated ESL
expert who serves (unofficially) as ESL coordinator.
 
So, my questions are:
 
1) What is the course release time at comparable institutions? (A
full-time course load here is 4 courses per term.)
 
2) What are the duties the director should be expected to perform?  My
tentative list (please add to, modify, delete from):
 
        a) hire adjuncts
        b) schedule and run orientations and meetings
        c) offer ongoing support
        d) create syllabus and course material file
        e) review syllabi, visit courses
        f) teach at least one section of comp
 
Two more quick questions:
 
3) How many hours per week on average should the director
expect to spend on his or her duties?
 
4) Don't a number of institutions pay their adjuncts extra for attending
meetings?
 
Thanks in advance for your responses.  Expect more questions soon about WAC
at Yeshiva (as soon as I've formulated those questions).
 
Lauren Fitzgerald
Director, Yeshiva College Writing Center
Yeshiva University
500 W. 185 Street
NY, NY 10033
fitzger@ymail.yu.edu
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I suppose, Bob, I can do nothing other than argue from my own experience.
And that tells me that the most novice of the novice writers will avoid
writing courses unless they are required to take them, and that means that
many of the people who need our help to succeed in college will flunk out
before we can help them.  Call me paternalistic if you want, but I don't
want those people forced out of college if we can keep them in.  I don't buy
the argument that people, particularly late adolescents (who are smoking
more and more), always do what is best for them, nor that requiring a course
necessarily curses it.  I provided some statistical evidence to support this
view in my JBW article.  Meanwhile, without placement and special support
programs, our regular comp sections become more and more attuned to the
novice writers who do wind up in them and less and less challenging to more
experienced writers.  Thus making comp elective seems to me to lead to a
predictable worsening of our programs from a series of causes, some of which
have been set out in other posts, and will serve to reverse the diversity of
race and class that has made comp teaching and college teaching so
interesting these last couple of decades.  --Ed White
 
>Ed, I think you've got to admit that this discussion has been pushing the
>debate along in ways that are more than static and repetitious.  There is,
>perhaps a ritual aspect to the debates themselves--neither Demosthenes nor
>Aeschines really thought he could change his opponent's mind--but the very
>definition of the discourse of the humanities is that we *don't* tackle
>soluble puzzles that can be finally demonstratively determined, but rather
>insoluble problems, the discourse about which is in itself the education
>and the value.
>
>That said, let me go back to pretending to think I can arm-wrassle you
>into seeing things my way and ask: if you accept Jeanne's novice/remedial
>distinction and define FY students as novices rather than as pathologues
>caught in a pandemic needing enforced remedies, (image from *Outbreak* of
>the giant H-bomb-loaded airplane swinging into its bombing run over the
>diseased small town) why not let the novices themselves make the choice
>about when and how they will enter into training?
>
>Bob Connors
>
>
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1.  No matter how well prepared students come to us, they have much to learn about writing.  So, for that matter, do I.
 
2.  If students came prepared to write at the college level, why would we need to teach them to write at the college level?  This level focus is badly out of focus.
 
3.  In reading instruction  many now make only three distinctions - pre-readers, novice readers, and readers.  The old basel reader distinctions are seen by many to be invalid and distorting.  I think we can usefully make similar distinctions in our subject - pre-writers, novice writers, and writers.  But I would add one more category - expert writers.  When my older son gets to college, he will be a writer - this will not mean that he will be fully accomplished or that he will have nothing to learn - he will not be an expert writer in any field.  But he will have those basics down quite well.  Better than at least a third of the students I see in
law school.
 
4.  Ed White's post (reproduced below) struck a nerve - Legal Writing programs are conceived of by many of my colleagues as grammar and form courses.  The idea seems to be that all the students need is to be taught grammar and the format of a legal memorandum and everything will be accomplished.  This was disproven decades ago - but many of my colleagues went to schools which either had no legal writing programs or which had an ineffective program of exactly that type.
 
But we get our support from the faculty by them not realizing what we are actually doing.  In fact, when we educate them about what goes on, we sometimes create great resistance - because we are unqualified to teach such fundamental things as thinking like a lawyer, legal analysis, syllogistic reasoning, analogical reasoning, inductive reasoning, neutral or objective evaluation,  problem-solving techniques, and professionalism - the very things which characterize the best LRW programs in the country today.  We have discovered that to teach legal writing, the students need to understand the audience - so they need context about what the law is and is
about and so on; most students make their most serious errors of writing through sloppy thinking (verbosity or convolution are problems, but less serious in general than being unable to explain the connection of ideas to each other).
 
However, unlike the problem Ed described, we have the general support of the ultimately most relevant body outside of academe - the practicing bar.  In this case, however, the practicing bar in many cases needs to be distinguished from the bar associations (especially the ABA - the accrediting agency for law schools) which may well be co-opted by more traditional academics and deans.
 
Only in the last 5 years or so have we started to enter seriously into the political game to explain what we do and to get support based on a real assessment of our value to professional schools - after all, law schools are professional schools - not Ph. D. schools.
 
But, we, as a profession, are, as Ed White put it, still babes in the woods - though more and more of us are growing up and able to survive in this jungle.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
> From:    Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
> Subject: Re: our focus
>
> We need to be very careful about approaches to the public, as I discovered
> to my surprise during the ten years or so when I was a system
> administrator and somewhat in the public arena. Our most vocal supporters
> among the general public are those who misconceive what we do, thinking
> that we are the grammar police, the defenders of the class system, and
> enforcers of overall correctness of language, dress, and morals. In the
> political arena you accept such support, since you must have all the
> support you can get.  Meanwhile, you (or at least I) wind up sympathizing
> secretly with the opposition to this far-right interpretaion of our job
> (and hence with the opposition to all our work).  Such matters as process
> concerns in writing or stimulating reading are often made to look like the
> corruptions of tenured radicals or of badly-groomed and untrained TAs.
> What I found hardest to understand is the terrible fact that information
> about what we are really about and do seemed to have absolutely no
> effect at all on these embedded views and political agendas.  We are babes
> in such woods and it's a jungle out there. --Ed White
>
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Lauren!  Welcome to the list.
 
I may be mistaken, but I think there may have been some discussion of these
matters on the list recently--I'll send you, off-list, instructions about
how to review the list archive.  In the meantime, one thing to think
about--though I'm sure you already know this--is that what the WPA does
depends largely on what the institution's *overall* conception of the job
is.  So one thing you'll want to do as part of any description is
articulate that.  For example, my job description begins with a headnote
that reads:
 
"The Director of the University Writing Program is a teaching member of the
English Department with reassigned time to focus on educating the
University about the use of writing as a tool for for learning, critical
thinking and research, and on providing for faculty and student development
in the theory and practice of writing.  It is expected that the duties of
the Director will evolve to keep up with changes in the writing program and
with developments in the field of composition pedagogy."
 
Then the description goes on to talk about who I report to and to enumerate
an overlong list of duties. The point is that the duties (well, most of
them) stem from that headnote, which was written to stress the fact that
what I do is pedagogical and grounded in scholarship, as opposed to
clerical.
 
This doesn't answer your immediate questions, but I think it's important to
come up with a description that begins by articulating an overall
philosophy of what a WPA is.
 
Rita
 
>There have been intimations at my institution of creating a much-needed
>full-time composition director position.  Wishing to strike while the
>administrative and departmental iron is hot, I would like to gather
>information on course release time for and duties of composition
>directors at comparable colleges by early next week.
>
>Yeshiva College has about 1000 students ranging from
>(sometimes lower-level) ESL and basic writers to some highly
>proficient writers. Each term we typically offer 20-25 sections of
>Composition 1 and 2 (with 15 to 20 students per section), and one to three
>ESL Composition courses (with about 10 students per section).  These
>sections are taught by two full-time faculty members (including me), 10-15
>part-time adjunct faculty, who range from MA's with little or
>no teaching experience to experienced Ph.D.'s and include a dedicated ESL
>expert who serves (unofficially) as ESL coordinator.
>
>So, my questions are:
>
>1) What is the course release time at comparable institutions? (A
>full-time course load here is 4 courses per term.)
>
>2) What are the duties the director should be expected to perform?  My
>tentative list (please add to, modify, delete from):
>
>        a) hire adjuncts
>        b) schedule and run orientations and meetings
>        c) offer ongoing support
>        d) create syllabus and course material file
>        e) review syllabi, visit courses
>        f) teach at least one section of comp
>
>Two more quick questions:
>
>3) How many hours per week on average should the director
>expect to spend on his or her duties?
>
>4) Don't a number of institutions pay their adjuncts extra for attending
>meetings?
>
>Thanks in advance for your responses.  Expect more questions soon about WAC
>at Yeshiva (as soon as I've formulated those questions).
>
>Lauren Fitzgerald
>Director, Yeshiva College Writing Center
>Yeshiva University
>500 W. 185 Street
>NY, NY 10033
>fitzger@ymail.yu.edu
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Joe Harris responding (sort of) to Tom Miller responding to Joe Harris:
 
 
I don't want to take up the time of the whole list here with a detailed
comparison of Tom's and my situations--I'll just say that they are
(actually, to my view, surprisingly) different, particularly in the sense
that at my institution it is indeed part-time hiring (and not full-time or
TA lines) that fluctuates with enrollments.  (I'll be happy to say more if
asked.)
 
But Tom's response here, along with many others (I'm thinking especially of
Ed White) on this very interesting strand, does raise an important question
in my mind:  What if it is really the case that many students won't take
our courses if we don't reqire them to?  Might that not suggest that what
we have to offer isn't of particular value to them and thus ought not to be
required of them?  I'd like to think that we could offer our services on
the "free market" and that people would want them.  But if it's true that
we're backing a course that nobody would ever want to take unless they were
forced to--well I'm not so sure I want to be involved in that kind of
project.
 
JH
Pitt
 
 
 
>Joe, have you ever seen a dramatic reduction in enrollments?  If you have,
>did you funding levels stay at the same levels?  Did your control over
>hirings and offerings increase?
>
>How are your current offerings "hard wired"?  Does your institution not
>have some sort of demand and supply formula?
>
>When we have experienced increases in enrollments, we did not see
>increases in funding in a formulaic manner, but when enrollments went
>down, the budget was cut in such a manner.  This experience makes your
>whole scenario seem not "unworkable" but unlikely.
>
>Do you really have competing offerings in creative writing?  I can imagine
>competing offerings in German lit perhaps, but here we face quotas on
>seats to offer in all gen ed, and people are scrambling to meet those
>quotas because not doing so has funding implications.
>
>Again, this line of reasoning is merely about the likelihood of the
>promised benefits materializing.  As a description of what is
>likely to occur, I find this scenario to be inconsistent with the ways
>that funding works.  Perhaps you are not in a formula driven state, and
>your institution does not yet operate according to the "laws" of supply
>and demand.
>
>I am more convinced by the arguments for students' being offered the
>opportunity to make their own choices.
>
>
>>
>> At my university I need to staff about 220 sections of comp each year.  I
>> know that out of this 220, about 40 will be taught by full-time faculty and
>> about 80 by TA/TFs.  These numbers are virtually hard-wired into the
>> university system; I have not heard any administrator or faculty member
>> even hint about changing them.
>>
>> Now when my counterparts in the lit and creative writing programs run out
>> of good part-time staff, what do they do?  They stop offering courses, and
>> students go to other departments to fulfill their literature or creative
>> arts requirements.  Why can this happen?  Because our intro lit and
>> creative writing are elective ways of fulfilling broadly-defined university
>> requirements--not the one and only way of doing so.  I want to put comp in
>> a similar position.
>>
>> Sorry to go on at length, but I'm truly puzzled as to why this solution
>> seems to strike many on this list as unworkable. I thought a specific
>> example might help the discussion along.
>>
>> Joe Harris
>> Pitt
>>
>
>----------------------
>Thomas P Miller
>tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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joe harris wrote: I'd like to think that we could offer our services on
the "free market" and that people would want them.  But if it's true that
we're backing a course that nobody would ever want to take unless they
were
forced to--well I'm not so sure I want to be involved in that kind of
project.
 
****
 
I guess I have to disagree for two reasons--I don't buy into the "free
market" or "consumer" approaches to education, and I also think that
education is effective when it creates ways for students to learn what
they didn't know they needed to learn.  Perhaps one reason fy comp is
not popular is that k-12 education doesn't always make writing fun or
stress process...I'm not blaming my k-12 colleagues, but learning to
write in general can leave some bad "scars" that can be healed in fy comp
(as well as created).
 
I'd also toss out that I think building confidence and community is
something fy comp does better than most other courses offered in higher
ed--my students need both the human skills and the challenge to see
their writing in new ways yet I doubt this thinking would make them choose
fy comp as an elective.
 
will hochman
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        My state university, in the 1970s, made composition an
elective. Three groups of students stopped signing up for it
almost altogether:
 
        [1] Those who needed it.
        [2] Those who didn't need it.
        [3] Those who may or may not have needed it.
 
        Our Writing Center flourished, however. We had a large
staff of lit professors whose composition sections hadn't made.
Few students coming in, but lots of staff. It made for good ad
copy in our brochures. We were a university that cared so much
we assigned our senior professors to the Writing Center.
 
        --Bill Murdick
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The argument against electives is that they won't work--students won't
choose writing courses. The concerns about what will happen to students,
particularly more novice students, in today's economy and culture then
becomes the next level of appeal in keeping things as they are (while
always working to improve them, of course).
 
I know electives can work on a small scale, since they do here at Marlboro
(where there are no required courses), but what would it take to make them
work as well *and* better than the current system?  Is it possible to
imagine, then work for, conditions that make electives work in a way that
does not do all the harm and damage those who have argued against them
forsee?
 
Since we know the objections and dangers, the question to address is how
would an elective system work on a larger scale, a state U. scale to get
to the largest possible model?  If we can't imagine a way for it to work
while still protecting and asserting the values we see required comp.
supporting, if we can't imagine electives working while still supporting
our academic field, journals, hierarchy, rewards, and conferences, if we
can't imagine rhetorical strategies for learning about objections and
teaching about the benefits of such a change to our colleagues in other
disciplines, and for helping them adjust to those changes, then there
really is no point to wonder about this.  If we can't imagine, then dare
to work for what we imagine, this discussion will go no where.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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Joe Harris:  "But if it's true that we're backing a course that nobody
would ever want to take unless they were forced to--well I'm not so sure
I want to be involved in that kind of
project."
 
Well, it's not true, so why fret?
 
The truth is that we are teaching a course that some students are eager
to take, some lukewarm, some hot-and-cold, some merely compliant, some
resistant, etc.  That's the nature of the beast, a required course.
 
Another truth is that we can teach a course that most students will be
glad they took, at the end of it (so I agree with Will Hochman).
Teachers of FYC are like Wordsworth's good poets, who must create the
taste by which they are appreciated.
 
On the first day of FYC, I offer my students a guarantee, that at the
end of the course they will be happy that they took it.  And, judging
from my last-day evaluations, they are.  I'm not a super teacher,
teaching a super course.  I just show students how important good
writing is (that's not hard) and how their own writing is getting
better.
 
So at the end of the course, it doesn't matter to students that the
course was required.  It does matter, naturally, at the beginning of the
course.  I'm glad it is required, because otherwise I wouldn't have the
chance to turn some students around.
 
Rich Haswell
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The following position has been advertised in the MLA job listing and in the
_Chronicle_.  While we will soon begin the review process, we will accept
applications until 12/1/97.
 
Position Announcement:
 
Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
The School of General Studies
Henry Avenue and School House Lane
Philadelphia, PA 19144
 
Assistant Professor of Writing/Technical Communication.  Tenure-track.
Candidates for this position should have both interest and experience in
teaching writing to a range of professional majors in a Writing Program with
strong interdisciplinary and interdepartmental components.  Responsibilities
include teaching first-year writing seminars and third-year
writing-about-science courses.  Preferences will be given to candidates with a
Ph.D. in a relevant field, demonstrated teaching excellence, and experience in
curricular development for professional or technical fields.
 
The College especially encourages applications from members of historically
underrepresented ethnic and racial minorities.
 
Submit letter of application, CV, evidence of teaching proficiency, a brief
personal statement about the role of writing in professional education, and the
names, addresses and phone numbers of at least three recent professional
references to: Dr. Deborah Abowitz, Dean, School of General Studies.
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I promised myself I would shut up on this issue, but a friend of mine just
had a conversation with a chair of a department that will remain unnamed
that gives support to the scenario that Joe Harris has imagined for us.  I
argued that it was unrealistic to assume
that a program could turn away students and keep the
money, and this friend of mine's chair, a far wiser and more experienced
administrator than I, said that he did not think that that scenario was
implaussible depending on the climate and people in the institution.  He
imagined that one could make a deal to give up the requirement (and
thereby dramatically reduce the numbers of students to be taught)  and
keep the cash if the situation was right, meaning that the powers that be
would think they got something else they wanted--reduced degree
requirements or perhaps the opportunity to open up writing instruction by
creating competitive offerings (and the graduate
assistants that go with them in a research university).
 
This conversation reinforced the idea that was suggested by several
people: the issue of comp requirements is really a local matter.  I do not
buy the general arguments for giving up comp requirements, though
giving students' choices is the strongest argument that I have heard, but
in the final analysis those on the ground in a particular institution
have to decide together if cutting comp requirements could be used to
reduce problems with adjuncts or teaching loads.  It is a huge gamble to
run, especially because the people you play the game with may well be gone
before it is all sorted out, given the revolving doors that deliver new
administrators every fall.
 
There is an interesting cartoon in the current Chronicle: two guys in togas,
with one saying to the other "Julius Ceasar just doesn't get it: all
politics is local."  He got the point in the end, but he created an empire
that had a politics of  its own.  The politics of comp are sorta like that
too, eh?  While general political principles can be developed, keep your
eye on the lean and conniving ones.  They may have knives.  Or they may need
someone to teach them how to defend themselves, depends on whom you are
working with and for.
 
Now I promise to shut up, virtually at least.
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Folks--
 
Though I've been finding myself on the other side of the discussion from
Joe Harris, I do find his statement
 
>I'd like to think that we could offer our services on
>the "free market" and that people would want them.
 
both interesting and appealing.
 
In fact, for years (as some of the Writing Center types on this list
know), I've been talking about how successful Writing Centers use a
"client-based" model to attract students while most academics (including
comp programs) use a "captive-based" model.
 
The problem as I see it is that before we can make the shift we need to
change our culture and our attitude and expectations of the first year
course.  I also think it means that rather than thinking of "service
courses," we need to realize that we our a service profession, and I
think that's even more difficult for many of us to accept than the idea
that we're an applied discipline.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Rita Malenczyk wrote:
 
>what the WPA does
>depends largely on what the institution's *overall* conception of the job
>is.
 
While this is true, I think that because there are still institutions that
do not recognize our field, we need to work toward impressing on them the
idea that  what we do is, as Rita says, "pedagogical and grounded in
scholarship." Otherwise, WPAs become the poorest paid clerks in their
institutions.
 
Roni Keane
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Roni, you are, of course, right.  I was fortunate enough to be able to play
a large part in writing my own job description and therefore forgot
(momentarily) about the perils of having one imposed by someone who doesn't
understand what we do.
Rita
>
>While this is true, I think that because there are still institutions that
>do not recognize our field, we need to work toward impressing on them the
>idea that  what we do is, as Rita says, "pedagogical and grounded in
>scholarship." Otherwise, WPAs become the poorest paid clerks in their
>institutions.
>
>Roni Keane
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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That's assuming, of course, that being like us llinguistically is a good
thing--let alone universally good for all.  Hunh, Dave?
 
Duane said years ago that anyone who was entering a new discourse area
would for a time be uncertain and a basic writer.  Even tho' most of us
could analyze the style and soon approximate it, I don't see us as so
different in that light.  Maybe we ought to take on a new genre and field
once in awhile to remind us of how hard it is......
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Joe gives us an either/or picture of college courses that doesn't seem to
me to reflect reality:
 
"But Tom's response here, along with many others (I'm thinking especially
of Ed White) on this very interesting strand, does raise an important
question in my mind:  What if it is really the case that many students
won't take our courses if we don't reqire them to?  Might that not suggest
that what we have to offer isn't of particular value to them and thus
ought not to be required of them?  I'd like to think that we could offer
our services on the "free market" and that people would want them.  But if
it's true that we're backing a course that nobody would ever want to take
unless they were forced to--well I'm not so sure I want to be involved in
that kind of project."
 
I think there are plenty of things in life we all know we SHOULD do but
don't, for lots of reasons.  One reason, of course, is that some of those
things are repellent, like taking bad medicine.  Others are just hard or
not to our taste, like losing excess weight or taking a chemistry lab
course.  Still others turn out to be terrific after you get over some
initial resistance, like music lessons or reading The Faerie Queen.  Just
because Someone Who Knows Better (as Winnie the Pooh would put it) makes
us do these things doesn't automatically mean that they are all the same
and should all be abolished.  My sense of most students' attitudes toward
a reasonably good fyc course is that they know they should take it and
that it will do them lots of good, but they'd really rather play
volleyball.  Most of them are glad they took it afterwards and are glad
that sensible educators required them to do it instead of substituting
volleyball.  --Ed White
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But Ed, I'm not sure that we disagree all that much about student attitudes
toward comp.  You write:
 
>My sense of most students' attitudes toward
>a reasonably good fyc course is that they know they should take it and
>that it will do them lots of good, but they'd really rather play
>volleyball.  Most of them are glad they took it afterwards and are glad
>that sensible educators required them to do it instead of substituting
>volleyball.
 
 
I pretty much agree; I'd just amend your statement to read:
 
 
>My sense of most students' attitudes toward
>a reasonably good fyc course is that they know they should take it and
>that it will do them lots of good, but they'd really rather play
>volleyball.  Most of them are glad they took it afterwards and are glad
>that sensible educators *made it available and encouraged them to take it.*
 
Why do we feel that we have to *coerce* students to take our courses, and
not simply *persuade* them?  At my school comp was indeed an elective from
1975-82 (it's now required)--and about 80% of entering students *chose* to
take it.  I see no problem with those numbers.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
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Well, Joe, let's keep pushing at this area of disagreement and see if we
can narrow it further.  Your experience at Pitt is that 80% of entering
students would elect to take freshman comp if it were not required.  I
think that is way too high a number for my campus, but we do have some
experience from campuses in recent posts.  I wonder if anyone can put
together numbers for different kinds of institutions based on real
experience?
 
My guess for my much less selective campus would be 50%, but it's only a
guess. So let's average your 80% and my guess and say for the sake of
argument that about two thirds of entering students overall would take an
elective comp program.  Who is in the other third?  Some of them would be
excellent students, ready to move into successful majors without comp.
The rest, down to, say, one quarter of the group, are those most at risk.
I've seen the remnants of that group on my campus, avoiding our
upper-division writing requirement until the last inescapable moment,
despite all the advice and warnings we can give them on this (note)
requirement. The data I've published on this group suggests that about 85%
will flunk out without special help.  Let's see, 85% of 25% is about 20%
of the freshmen washing out, in large part because they have been unable
to "invent the university" on their own.  More on some campuses; less on
others. No question that this group would be largely made up of those from
less privileged strata of the society.
 
Now, if you can live with those hypothetical numbers, where is our area of
disagreement?  I am not willing to see so many students fail when a
requirement has a good shot at helping them succeed.  I see the abstract
virtues of "elective" as pretty abstract in that light.  But you and some
others see the evils of "requirement" as so great that you are willing to
sacrifice that much potential student success to get rid of it.  Is that
where the argument stands at this point?  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 13 Nov 1997, J. Harris wrote:
 
> But Ed, I'm not sure that we disagree all that much about student attitudes
> toward comp.  You write:
>
> >My sense of most students' attitudes toward
> >a reasonably good fyc course is that they know they should take it and
> >that it will do them lots of good, but they'd really rather play
> >volleyball.  Most of them are glad they took it afterwards and are glad
> >that sensible educators required them to do it instead of substituting
> >volleyball.
>
>
> I pretty much agree; I'd just amend your statement to read:
>
>
> >My sense of most students' attitudes toward
> >a reasonably good fyc course is that they know they should take it and
> >that it will do them lots of good, but they'd really rather play
> >volleyball.  Most of them are glad they took it afterwards and are glad
> >that sensible educators *made it available and encouraged them to take it.*
>
> Why do we feel that we have to *coerce* students to take our courses, and
> not simply *persuade* them?  At my school comp was indeed an elective from
> 1975-82 (it's now required)--and about 80% of entering students *chose* to
> take it.  I see no problem with those numbers.
>
> Joe Harris
> Pitt
>
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Colleagues;
 
I've been given the task, as we reassess our general education program here, of (re)defining "remediation," and as much as I'm willing to debate the term and/or the necessity, I still have to report to our committee.
 
I was wondering what various institutions did to handle remediation.
 
Do you have basic writing specialists?
Teach credit or non-credit bearing courses?
Have a writing center that works specifically with in-need students?
How are students placed into "remedial" courses and how do they get out?
 
This and any additional information will be helpful.
 
Cheers;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
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Ed:
Many of the students on my campus are adults.  Actually, I can imagine a
way of interpreting them all as adults.  There is a kind of paternalism
(that is generally less than persuasive) in telling them that we know
what is good for them, what's good for them is to be like us (talking
like us), and that this is what they have to do be like us.  I think
that we could be far more persuasive by imagining a way to lay out the
situation, asking them to interpret that situation vis a vis their own
situations, and encouraging them to make their own informed choices--and
we would, obviously, I think, generate a much better attitude in our
classes.  Our engineering students know that they should take tech
writing (or at least many of them have been persuaded that they should):
I can't tell you what a positive learning environment that creates in
the classroom--absolute delight to teach.  I would like to imagine ways
of creating the same kind of situations in firstyear writing courses.
So add to your math:  the difference in learning atmosphere within the
courses in which there are students who chose that course because it
gave them skills, information, and ways of knowing that they _knew_ fit
their needs.  [i say this, knowing the differences in our institutions]
 
I am sorry that i didn't read your article.  How did you determine that
students who took the course would have failed if they hadn't--and those
who failed wouldn't have done so if they had taken the course?
 
Irv
--------------AF236404F0AEC4CE864C9DDE
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------AF236404F0AEC4CE864C9DDE--
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Ed, your retention argument is one I admit the power of.  Especially in
basic writing, there's no doubt that forcing students to take first year
writing courses geared to their novice status keeps many from giving up or
flunking out.  (It depends on the program, too, of course--I've known some
BW programs that were so ill-paying, so driving, and so exhausting for the
teachers that they simply acted as large after-the-fact admissions
committees.)  But though I risk repetition, I have to say again that to
define all FY students as so lame or lazy or damaged that they cannot make
judgments about their own best interests is going too far.  Some students
in some programs--and we can often identify them using techniques that you
were instrumental in evolving--may need FY requirements.  But why must we
assume the whole population does?
 
It's a question of balance: are the positive accomplishments of the FY
requirement--retention, exposure to writing practice, employment--worth
its long-term cost to students, teachers, and programs?
 
I am not--and I don't think many questioners of the universal FY
requirement are--arguing that there be *no writing requirements*. We are
questioning whether this particular delivery structure, the result of a
series of historical experiments that solidified into an institutional
structure--is the best one possible.  Electives at all levels, WAC
programs and WIC mandates, writing centers all can provide writing support
for students that would not create the invidious staff hierarchies, the
ugly and cynical reliance on ill-paid part-timers, the hangdog sullenness
of captive populations that are the legacy of the current century-long
experiment.
 
Thomas Paine--to circle back--put the case well when he said, "A long
habit of not thinking a thing wrong gives it a superficial appearance of
being right."
 
Are we sure this is the best we can do?
 
Bob Connors
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Irv, it is as certain as anything is in our business that campus
populations and tones differ.  So even as I disagree with you I do
recognize that what seems wrong to me in general might well be right for
your campus.  Nonetheless, my experience teaching required comp for almost
forty years does not confirm what you say.  Part of our job, and one of
the really easy parts, is to demonstrate the importance and power of
writing for our students, whatever it is that gets them in our classes.
And what you give as bad motivation ("what's good for them is to be like
us (talking like us), and that this is what they have to do be like us")
strikes me as a pejorative way of talking about helping students learn how
to be part of the university discourse community. I don't think that is
wrong or wicked; in fact, as you know, that is one of the primary reasons
for the existence of fyc.  The article I referred to in the earlier post
is Edward M. White, "The Importance of Placement and Basic Studies:
Helping Students Succeed Under the New Elitism." The Journal of Basic
Writing 14.2 (Fall 1995): 75-84.  And I don't deny the charge of
paternalism, which is fair. I really think we DO know more than our
students do. Though I will grant that if we consider education in consumer
and strictly short-term vocational terms (as so many of our students do)
that claim does look weak.  --Ed White
 
 
On Fri, 14 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Ed:
> Many of the students on my campus are adults.  Actually, I can imagine a
> way of interpreting them all as adults.  There is a kind of paternalism
> (that is generally less than persuasive) in telling them that we know
> what is good for them, what's good for them is to be like us (talking
> like us), and that this is what they have to do be like us.  I think
> that we could be far more persuasive by imagining a way to lay out the
> situation, asking them to interpret that situation vis a vis their own
> situations, and encouraging them to make their own informed choices--and
> we would, obviously, I think, generate a much better attitude in our
> classes.  Our engineering students know that they should take tech
> writing (or at least many of them have been persuaded that they should):
> I can't tell you what a positive learning environment that creates in
> the classroom--absolute delight to teach.  I would like to imagine ways
> of creating the same kind of situations in firstyear writing courses.
> So add to your math:  the difference in learning atmosphere within the
> courses in which there are students who chose that course because it
> gave them skills, information, and ways of knowing that they _knew_ fit
> their needs.  [i say this, knowing the differences in our institutions]
>
> I am sorry that i didn't read your article.  How did you determine that
> students who took the course would have failed if they hadn't--and those
> who failed wouldn't have done so if they had taken the course?
>
> Irv
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We have a non-credit toward graduation 3-hour course called Writing Skills
Workshop that is mandatory for students who "test" into it during
orientation.  Students are placed into EN099, as we call the course, if they
write below a 3.0 on a 6.0 scale.  (The scoring is holistic in nature; the
criteria are focus, organization, development, style and correctness.  Each
essay is read blindly by 2 readers.)  If students score a 3 or 3.5 (one
reader gave the essay a 4, the other a 3), then we look at students English
ACT subscores and high school class rank.  Students who have EACT scores of
19 AND high school class rank in the upper 50% are put into Comp. I;
students whose EACT are below 19 OR have high school class rank in the lower
half are placed into EN099.  Students can "appeal" their placement during
the first week of class when a diagnostic writing takes place.  Fewer than
1% of students placed into EN099 are moved out.  They get out of the course
by getting a C or better.  We have a Writing Center that works with any
students on campus; however, EN099 has a built-in weekly 30 minute tutorial
for each student with the instructor of the course.  This, of course,
creates a lot of work for the teacher (most of whom are part-timers) who
gets no extra pay for the extra time spent, but students note that the
tutorial is one reason for their return to the University during subsequent
semesters.
 
 
 
At 08:52 AM 11/14/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Colleagues;
>
>I've been given the task, as we reassess our general education program here, of
> (re)defining "remediation," and as much as I'm willing to debate the term
> and/or the necessity, I still have to report to our committee.
>
>I was wondering what various institutions did to handle remediation.
>
>Do you have basic writing specialists?
>Teach credit or non-credit bearing courses?
>Have a writing center that works specifically with in-need students?
>How are students placed into "remedial" courses and how do they get out?
>
>This and any additional information will be helpful.
>
>Cheers;
>
>Kelly Lowe
>Director of Writing Programs
>Mount Union College
>Alliance, OH 44601
>330/823.3153
>lowekf@muc.edu
>"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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First-year comp is a classic quick fix for a perceived problem. We address the
symptoms. It's simple. What we see is that students have difficulty with
writing, and they seem to have that difficulty across the board. So, we give
them a writing course. (The next level down: they have trouble with grammar
and mechanics so we teach that stuff directly). At the same time, in our heart
of heart, we know that a "systemic" approach is really what is needed to
improve the linguistic proficiency of our students. But it's easier to crank
up "a course" taught by "experts" in the area than it is to change the culture
that requires linguistic proficency it doesn't foster. That requires
mobilizing all kinds of people across all kinds of barriers, people whose main
interests lie elsewhere, etc. etc. The sense of those of us who hestitate to
eliminate comp requirements is that we do not see anyone moving twoard
alternatives; we have seen the ease with which WAC programs wither away if
someone isn't aggressively riding herd on them; we have seen WAC/WI/WID
declared to be the case without any effort to ascertain that it is the case.
Addressing students' writing needs with comp courses derives from the same
logic that leads to to dealing with crime by building jails. I don't much like
the analogy, but jails do something to control crime. Comp courses do help
meet students' writing needs. But there are better ways to deal with both.
And, alas, there is probably equal likelihood of those better ways being
implemented in eithe case.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The wheels of scholarship grind slowly. An article describing a study we did
at ASU on the impact of a basic writing course on students' success in the
regular 101 course has been accepted for publication by the Journal of Applied
Socail Research. The study was done in 1988-89 (slooooowly). The editors want
to know if there have been impact studies of basic writing since about 1994.
Nothing leaps to my mind, but my mind has been otherwise occupied for a few
years. Anybody got any suggestions? We couldn't find much when we did the
study. We made lots of use of Ed's book in designing the study. I'd appreciate
any help anyone cane give. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I feel that all of my conversations lately have begun with "Yes, but....
 
 
Joe,  Yes but.....why did the situation at your school change from an
elective fyc to a required one?
 
Were there discouraging stats, or a revisionist pogrom, or what?
 
        :-)
 
BTW.....
 
        Is anyone like me convinced that this conversation along with the
anti/post-process conversation should be artfully merged in a BOOK?
 
Otherwise, we are the only lucky participants.....
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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One more note....
 
        Ed's figures for dropout rates are NOT base rates as I understand
them--they are instead to be ADDED to the present dropout rate.
 
        At a couple of schools I won't name, the drop rate from both
grades and choices resulted in a composite dropout rate of 36 and 37%.
Twenty to 25% was what we expected when we entered college in the fall of
1962......OUCH.
 
        If as someone lately pointed out, the present student population
is the direct result of open enrollment, we had better all think fast and
put a stretch program in place like ASU, where retention is climbing to an
acceptable rate.  Right, Greg and Duane?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Joe,
         I am trying to imagine what courses students would actually take on
the free market.  We are competing in this state with private enterprise
for students already.  Do you think we should continue to try and
compete with them or establish standards and requirements for our
degrees and certificates awarded?
 
Mark Wiley
CSU, Long Beach
 
 
J. Harris wrote:
> Joe Harris responding (sort of) to Tom Miller responding to Joe Harris:
>
 
  What if it is really the case that many students won't take
> our courses if we don't reqire them to?  Might that not suggest that what
> we have to offer isn't of particular value to them and thus ought not to be
> required of them?  I'd like to think that we could offer our services on
> the "free market" and that people would want them.  But if it's true that
> we're backing a course that nobody would ever want to take unless they were
> forced to--well I'm not so sure I want to be involved in that kind of
> project.
>
> JH
> Pitt
>
> >Joe, have you ever seen a dramatic reduction in enrollments?  If you have,
> >did you funding levels stay at the same levels?  Did your control over
> >hirings and offerings increase?
> >
> >How are your current offerings "hard wired"?  Does your institution not
> >have some sort of demand and supply formula?
> >
> >When we have experienced increases in enrollments, we did not see
> >increases in funding in a formulaic manner, but when enrollments went
> >down, the budget was cut in such a manner.  This experience makes your
> >whole scenario seem not "unworkable" but unlikely.
> >
> >Do you really have competing offerings in creative writing?  I can imagine
> >competing offerings in German lit perhaps, but here we face quotas on
> >seats to offer in all gen ed, and people are scrambling to meet those
> >quotas because not doing so has funding implications.
> >
> >Again, this line of reasoning is merely about the likelihood of the
> >promised benefits materializing.  As a description of what is
> >likely to occur, I find this scenario to be inconsistent with the ways
> >that funding works.  Perhaps you are not in a formula driven state, and
> >your institution does not yet operate according to the "laws" of supply
> >and demand.
> >
> >I am more convinced by the arguments for students' being offered the
> >opportunity to make their own choices.
> >
> >
> >>
> >> At my university I need to staff about 220 sections of comp each year.  I
> >> know that out of this 220, about 40 will be taught by full-time faculty and
> >> about 80 by TA/TFs.  These numbers are virtually hard-wired into the
> >> university system; I have not heard any administrator or faculty member
> >> even hint about changing them.
> >>
> >> Now when my counterparts in the lit and creative writing programs run out
> >> of good part-time staff, what do they do?  They stop offering courses, and
> >> students go to other departments to fulfill their literature or creative
> >> arts requirements.  Why can this happen?  Because our intro lit and
> >> creative writing are elective ways of fulfilling broadly-defined university
> >> requirements--not the one and only way of doing so.  I want to put comp in
> >> a similar position.
> >>
> >> Sorry to go on at length, but I'm truly puzzled as to why this solution
> >> seems to strike many on this list as unworkable. I thought a specific
> >> example might help the discussion along.
> >>
> >> Joe Harris
> >> Pitt
> >>
> >
> >----------------------
> >Thomas P Miller
> >tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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On Fri, 14 Nov 1997, mark wiley wrote:
->         I am trying to imagine what courses students would actually take on
->the free market.
 
Not that I'm in the free market exactly, not yet anyway, but I've been
wondering something similar--except for the bit about 'courses.' That's
where the free market, especially on the net, could perhaps do some good,
for students and for teachers. We might ought to look past the 'course'
model and think instead about creating learning environments and learning
communities and let some new kinds of relationships between student and
teacher emerge.
 
--Eric Crump
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I understand that much of this debate is focusing on how composition is
seen from the outside, how the "required" label determines our location
in the university, but I also detect hints/hopes that the "elective"
label would eradicate some pedagogical difficulties of the "required"
aspect of the course. Is there an underlying assumption that, once
composition is defined as an "elective," students' attitudes about the
course will change?  That, because they will come believing they need
it, they will be more motivated, less resistant to our efforts to teach
them?  If so, I'm not sure that would be the result.  In teaching upper
division, "elective" composition, I still encountered students for whom
the course was a req for pre-law or education majors, and some who were
told by some professor they "should" take more writing courses  and so
signed up for mine. Their attitude about the course differed little from
many students in required comp.: tell me what I need to do to get an A
so I can go on with my "real" work here which is preparing for my job. .
. Sometimes I think the elusive "elective" label is tempting because we
imagine it will change things within our courses more than it really
would.  Having said that, I wonder if I am tilting at windmills or if
that assumption was really out there to begin with.
 
Phyllis
 
 
--
       "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
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Good point, Phyllis. "Elective" might have better effect if it was applied
to *all* of education.
 
--Eric Crump
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My general experience in ENG 101 was that the "requirement" was more of a
"nudge" followed by easy resignation to the inevitable, followed by about as
much engagement as the student devpoted to other courses required or not. We
did not have armed guards shoving the students through the classroom doors
every day. Students who didn't engage in ENG 101 generally didn't engage with
their program in general.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Actually, Eric takes the strategy of eliminating composition requirements to
its logical conclusion. And it is pretty hard to draw the line. Many who
support eliminating required comp courses (and I'm NOT talking about those
making that case in this discussion) would balk at eliminating the Shakespeare
requirement in the Ebglish major or the accounting requirement for Business or
the piano lessons for music majors etc. I am for eliminating requirements in
which I have no vested interest.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Bob, I basically agree with you here, that requiring bad courses or bad
placement are noxious.  I think the pressure from the abolitionists is
useful for such creative ways of meeting the requirement as the ASU
"stretch" model and various kinds of tutorial support programs.  In fact,
I think the much abused "status quo" is a vibrant mix of many experimental
programs going on all over the country--along with some dead-head programs
that embarrass us all.  As I travel around, I am constantly impressed with
the innovative vigor with which so many colleges are dealing with the
issue, tailored to the population on campus.  Let's keep those sundry
flowers blooming and spreading.  But the way to do that is to continue the
requirement in some form, not get rid of it and the promise it offers.
                                                        --Ed White
 
On Fri, 14 Nov 1997, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Ed, your retention argument is one I admit the power of.  Especially in
> basic writing, there's no doubt that forcing students to take first year
> writing courses geared to their novice status keeps many from giving up or
> flunking out.  (It depends on the program, too, of course--I've known some
> BW programs that were so ill-paying, so driving, and so exhausting for the
> teachers that they simply acted as large after-the-fact admissions
> committees.)  But though I risk repetition, I have to say again that to
> define all FY students as so lame or lazy or damaged that they cannot make
> judgments about their own best interests is going too far.  Some students
> in some programs--and we can often identify them using techniques that you
> were instrumental in evolving--may need FY requirements.  But why must we
> assume the whole population does?
>
> It's a question of balance: are the positive accomplishments of the FY
> requirement--retention, exposure to writing practice, employment--worth
> its long-term cost to students, teachers, and programs?
>
> I am not--and I don't think many questioners of the universal FY
> requirement are--arguing that there be *no writing requirements*. We are
> questioning whether this particular delivery structure, the result of a
> series of historical experiments that solidified into an institutional
> structure--is the best one possible.  Electives at all levels, WAC
> programs and WIC mandates, writing centers all can provide writing support
> for students that would not create the invidious staff hierarchies, the
> ugly and cynical reliance on ill-paid part-timers, the hangdog sullenness
> of captive populations that are the legacy of the current century-long
> experiment.
>
> Thomas Paine--to circle back--put the case well when he said, "A long
> habit of not thinking a thing wrong gives it a superficial appearance of
> being right."
>
> Are we sure this is the best we can do?
>
> Bob Connors
>
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Tom (and others in this discussion):
 
You touch on some of the ambiguities of the Stony Brook situation.  We have a
one-semester freshman requirement with some upper-level in-the-major
requirements which are horribly limp.  For years we had about half the
freshmen taking the course in the fall semester and the other half taking it
in the spring.
 
Then someone in the clouds of our administration (we don't know who) decided
that all freshmen should take the course in the fall semester.  This is when
we started hiring adjuncts.  When we questioned this decision, we were told
that the course acted as a retention strategy for all the reasons you
mention.  This move was also being made at almost exactly the same time as
the program was being moved out of the English Department because "the
faculty had lost confidence" in it!
 
I've been eavesdropping on the outcomes discussion with interest and no
participation.  All of you have worked quite hard on that; it deserves to
bear fruit.  But I find myself wondering if WPA shouldn't also work on some
kind of strongly worded position statement on part-time employment in
composition.  I know that CCCC has a group meeting on "working conditions,"
(or is it NCTE?).  But perhaps WPA is a site for this.  I know I'm putting on
my messianic cap, but I wonder what the public knows.  We ought to collect
statistics (I know Theresa had some in her book) about what percentage of
writing courses are taught by part-timers and what their average pay per
course is.  We could publicize this through a policy statement sent to
editorial pages of all major newspapers and educational publications--get
part-timers together at CCCC for a massive rally--state government would get
awakened: Clinton would go to bat for us and we'd be on our way to something.
 I know.  I'm dreaming.  But to me the situation is so disturbing that ....
 
 
At Stony Brook a high percentage of our part-timers had to be hired because
of this scheduling change.  So, in order to retain a higher percentage of
students, Stony Brook exploits teachers and in effect debases what the
teachers do.  I'm wondering what effect this is having on students and how we
could find that out.
 
This, of course, intersects with the whole business of outcomes and required
courses.  How can an institution get teachers to "own" a set of outcomes when
they're being exploited and are unsure of employment from one semester to the
next?  I'm amazed that so many of our part-timers are as committed as they
are.  But I know they're having trouble dealing with our portfolio
requirements because they're not really a part of the community which is
supposed to be created through portfolio assessment.  IN fact, I'm quite sure
our portfolio system will have to be changed quite a bit; I fear it will
become more coercive.  Apparently it's moving in that direction now even with
2nd and 3rd readings being undertaken by "permanent" members of the staff
rather than within portfolio groups themselves.  How must that make the
part-timers feel?
 
I've never really been a proponent of abolishing FY, but how do we cope with
these issues?  What's the point of outcomes if they're accepted by an
institution's administration and full-time faculty and put in the hands of
part-timers to make happen?  No set of outcomes is any better than the
classroom teacher and the degree to which s/he is committed to them.
 
Many of us expect our institutions to resolve these tensions.  I'm wondering
if we can.
 
Pat Belanoff
 
P.S.  Just as a side issue (sort of).  Another discussion went on for a while
here (which I think I also started) relative to genre: whether narrative
plays a role in writing courses.  As I read over the discussion on the
"elective" issue, I cannot help noticing how much of it is narrative--that
would make an interesting project for someone.  When we as a discipline
discuss, how do we use narrative?  I find myself too wondering about
correlations.  Is there any correlation between those who want to retain FY
and those who want to keep narrative?
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Kelly,
 
Several years ago, the English faculty here at Findlay implemented a new
system for addressing the needs of basic writers.  In the past, students
who performed poorly on the placement exam (and who had ACT/SAT scores to
corroborate their poor performance) were placed into a remedial writing
class that they had to pass before they could take the standard first-year
writing course.  These students did not receive credit for the course and
tension was high as a result.
 
Now, students who are placed into the "remeidal" course (Engl. 104) receive
three hours of "elective" credit.  Students can earn grades of A, B, C, NC,
or F in this course.  The A through C folks go on to take the standard
first-year writing course (Engl. 106).  The students who receive F's in
Engl. 104 do so because they don't do the work and/or miss too much class.
They get to repeat the 104 experice.  Those Engl. 104 students who attend
regularly and do all of the work but who are still unprepared for Engl. 106
at the end of the semester receive the grade of NC (No Credit).  These
students then take Engl. 105.  Here again, they can receive elective credit
for their efforts and, perhaps more importantly, they receive the kind of
individualized attention that many need to improve their writing.  In the
spring, for instance, we will offer two sections of 105.  Both will be
taught by full-time faculty members, and I'm guessing that there will be
six to ten students per section.  If these students complete 105
successfully, they go on to take Engl. 106 and then yet another required
writing class sometime down the road.
 
One other thing about the Engl. 104 course.  As I mentioned above, the
students who pass get three hours of electives credit.  However, the
faculty members who teach this course get four hours counted toward their
teaching loads even though the course meets only three days per week.  The
idea is that the teachers will use the extra hour to conference with
students outside of class.  This system, from what we can tell, is working
quite well.  The instructors do do the conferencing--most always have--and
the students seem relieved to know that the safety net exists.  One snag we
are currently working out relates to financial aid.  Many students must
maintain a certain number of hours to be elligible for scholarships etc.
Because of this, some would rather receive a D for Engl. 104 than the
non-punitive NC.  I'll let you know how this unfolds if you're interested.
 
Eric
 
 
>Date:    Fri, 14 Nov 1997 08:52:40 -0500
>From:    Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
>Subject: Remediation
>
>Colleagues;
>
>I've been given the task, as we reassess our general education program
>here, of (re)defining "remediation," and as much as I'm willing to debate
>the term and/or the necessity, I still have to report to our committee.
>
>I was wondering what various institutions did to handle remediation.
>
>Do you have basic writing specialists?
>Teach credit or non-credit bearing courses?
>Have a writing center that works specifically with in-need students?
>How are students placed into "remedial" courses and how do they get out?
>
>This and any additional information will be helpful.
>
>Cheers;
>
>Kelly Lowe
>Director of Writing Programs
>Mount Union College
>Alliance, OH 44601
>330/823.3153
>lowekf@muc.edu
>"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
>
 
Eric V. Martin
Director of English and Writing Across the Curriculum
The University of Findlay
1000 North Main Street, Findlay, Ohio  45840
Voice: 419/424-4643  Email: martin_e@lucy.findlay.edu
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As long as students (and many of their parents) consider a degree a ticket
rather than a certificate, consider school a burden rather than an
opportunity, consider the substance of what we do to be marginally relevant
(at best) to anything in the real world, I doubt that we will experience
the delight that Irv mentions in his engineering tech writing course.
 
Law school is not exactly required of anyone.  Legal writing is a tech
writing sort of course (and more).  And I like to think that if it were an
elective we would get only motivated students.  But I fear that I would get
a subgroup: motivated, bright students who are already good writers.  Many
of our weak writing students avoided paper courses and writing courses like
the plague - because they chased the holy grail of GPA to get into law
school.  I am sure they would avoid legal writing as well.  Few are
confident enough or mature enough or have enough breadth of experience or
vision to understand or believe that we really mean it when we say the law
is a writing profession.  Heck, we can't even get enough students to
believe that there is any connection between taking a subject which is
tested on the bar exam and passing the question on the bar exam.
 
Adults.  In some ways, yes.  Mature?  Some.  Able to judge these things
well?  Only to a limited degree.  We are experts and do know some things
they don't.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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I'd like to echo Jeanne's and Bill's remarks:
 
By what standards can we decide whether students are or are not prepared to
write at a college level?  What is that level?  Who decides it?  Is it the
same level as it should have been in 1890, in 1950?  What was that level?
 
I  just like to assume that our task is to accept the students in front of us
and help them develop the skillsl and knowledge they don't have.  Can
students learn to write at a college level while in high school?  I don't
think so.  But that doesn't mean that FY is a remedial course (whether an
elective or not).  Almost all students read Shakespeare while in high school;
does that mean they can't get something out of reading Shakespeare in
college?  Students who write well when they graduate from high school still
have much to learn in a writing class.
 
And, while I'm on the subject of pre-college education, I think many of the
elementary and high schools are doing a fairly good job with getting students
to write more.  My granddaughters do a lot of writing of various kinds: in
journals, in reports of trips, reading, experiments, and so forth.
 
Pat Belanoff
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As the subject line suggests, two current threads are very much related. That
is, the one thing 19th century students at Harvard and contemporary students
almost everywhere have in common is that they generally do not read and
write--in an academic environment--as well as their professors. Thus, students
then and students now are "constructed" as underprepared for college level
reading and writing. What this means is that even the best writers among them
often do not seem to function well in unfamiliar linguistic/conceptual
environment(s) in college that are so familiar to faculty (so familiar, in
fact, that faculty can hardly imagine these environments' being unfamiliar to
anyone). For that reason (perhaps) the underpreparedness was isolated as a
problem with a non-existent abstraction called "writing" and was addressed by
creating "writing" courses taught by "someone else"--logically those people
whose scholarly interest lies on those folks who call themselves "writers"
(presumably because they write about nothing--fiction--unlike the sociologists
or chemists who write about something). So, the people who write about nothing
are put in charge of teaching a non-existent abstraction called writing in
order to help students learn to write about everything. Works for me.
 
This approach to the task of helping students engage successfully with the
vasty linguistic demands of the academic environment seems a little
silly--until we consider the likelihood of better approaches--systemic
approaches--actually being implemented. Imagine a whole array of first year
courses campus wide, each having as an explicit goal that students should
become able comfortably to manipulate basic disciplinary concepts and techical
language in both speech and writing. Imagine these courses taught by faculty
who understand how to do this. Imagine a widespread understanding of students'
difficulties with reading and writing as a problem stemming from
unfamiliarity, as a matter that the college/university is responsible for (not
as a short-coming of students or high school teachers). Imagine all this
occurring, not at Swarthmore, but at ASU or San Jose State or UTEP or
CUNY--with all the diversity of ability and agendas that students bring with
them in these large a diverse places. I'm not holding my breath.
 
But it might be very interesting if those of us who teaching required
first-year writing courses understood the "problem" in this way and designed
our courses to help students 1) understand why they might have problems
writing in their psychology classes and 2) develop strategies for moving from
the familiar to the unfamiliar in their other classes, with or without the aid
of the instructor. Maybe this should be our focus.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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             ENGLISH/HUMANITIES INSTRUCTOR (TENURE-TRACK)
            Monterey Peninsula College (Community College)
 
POSITION DEFINITION: As a member of the English and Humanities Departments
in the Humanities Division, provide classroom instruction in Composition,
Basic Skills and the Humanities (examines art, science and technology,
philosophy, religion, mythology, and ethics from a multicultural
perspective, as they affect our values).  Establish connections with and
maintain a strong college presence in the local literary arts community.
Build a poetry series and creative writing program serving the college and
the community.
 
The faculty member will evaluate and counsel students; hold regular office
hours; plan and organize instructional materials toward course objectives;
participate in curriculum development; review and revise course content as
necessary; participate in the campus shared governance process through
service on division and campus-wide committees; maintain class and
examination schedules, as well as grade and attendance records, according
to college regulations and perform other related duties as assigned.
 
MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS:
 
1. Possession of California Community College Teaching Credentials in
   English and  Humanities; OR Meet minimums in English and Humanities.
 
   To meet minimums in English the applicant must possess:
 
2a.MA in English, English Literature, Comparative Literature, or
   Composition; OR
 
2b.BA in any of the above and MA in Linguistics, TESL, Speech, Education
   with a specialization in Reading, Creative Writing, or Journalism; and
 
   To meet minimums in Humanities, the applicant must possess:
 
3. MA in Humanities or MA in Art History, Philosophy, or Comparative
   Literature and upper division or graduate course work in each of the
   other two disciplines (In its desire to select outstanding faculty
   members from the largest possible pool of qualified applicants,
   Monterey Peninsula College recognizes that candidates may have attained
   expertise in a discipline through a variety of means.  Certain
   combinations of education, experience and other accomplishments in the
   field may be judged by the district as equal to the stated degree
   requirements for this position. Candidates who feel they possess such
   equivalent qualifications are encouraged to obtain and complete
   an equivalency form and provide appropriate documentation of their
   qualifications.); AND
 
4. Understanding of, sensitivity to, and dedication to meeting the needs
   of a culturally, socioeconomically, ethnically, academically, and
   disability diverse student and community population.
 
ANTICIPATED COMPENSATION:  $29,970.00 - $40,242.00 annually, based on
education and experience.  In addition to salary, the incumbent can also
earn a doctoral stipend of $1,799.00 or multiple masters stipend of
$1,274.00, if appropriate.  In addition, the District provides an
excellent fringe benefit package, including paid medical and dental
coverage for employees and dependents, and vision plan, life insurance and
income protection plan benefits for the employee only.
 
APPLICATION DEADLINE: January 30, 1998.
 
APPLICATION PROCEDURES - For information on any of the above positions and
required application materials contact:
 
                        Ms. Signe Thorsen, Director
                        Human Resources/Affirmative Action
                        Monterey Peninsula College
                        980 Fremont Street
                        Monterey, CA 93940
                        Telephone: (408)646-4016
                        Text Teletype: (408)645-1319
                        FAX: (408)646-3012
                        Internet: mwollam@earth.mpc.cc.ca.us
 
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
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David, aren't you saying that fyc, wherever it takes place and whoever
teaches it, is at heart a matter of helping students understand the
discourse communities at college?  --Ed White
 
On Sun, 16 Nov 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> As the subject line suggests, two current threads are very much related. That
> is, the one thing 19th century students at Harvard and contemporary students
> almost everywhere have in common is that they generally do not read and
> write--in an academic environment--as well as their professors. Thus, students
> then and students now are "constructed" as underprepared for college level
> reading and writing. What this means is that even the best writers among them
> often do not seem to function well in unfamiliar linguistic/conceptual
> environment(s) in college that are so familiar to faculty (so familiar, in
> fact, that faculty can hardly imagine these environments' being unfamiliar to
> anyone). For that reason (perhaps) the underpreparedness was isolated as a
> problem with a non-existent abstraction called "writing" and was addressed by
> creating "writing" courses taught by "someone else"--logically those people
> whose scholarly interest lies on those folks who call themselves "writers"
> (presumably because they write about nothing--fiction--unlike the sociologists
> or chemists who write about something). So, the people who write about nothing
> are put in charge of teaching a non-existent abstraction called writing in
> order to help students learn to write about everything. Works for me.
>
> This approach to the task of helping students engage successfully with the
> vasty linguistic demands of the academic environment seems a little
> silly--until we consider the likelihood of better approaches--systemic
> approaches--actually being implemented. Imagine a whole array of first year
> courses campus wide, each having as an explicit goal that students should
> become able comfortably to manipulate basic disciplinary concepts and techical
> language in both speech and writing. Imagine these courses taught by faculty
> who understand how to do this. Imagine a widespread understanding of students'
> difficulties with reading and writing as a problem stemming from
> unfamiliarity, as a matter that the college/university is responsible for (not
> as a short-coming of students or high school teachers). Imagine all this
> occurring, not at Swarthmore, but at ASU or San Jose State or UTEP or
> CUNY--with all the diversity of ability and agendas that students bring with
> them in these large a diverse places. I'm not holding my breath.
>
> But it might be very interesting if those of us who teaching required
> first-year writing courses understood the "problem" in this way and designed
> our courses to help students 1) understand why they might have problems
> writing in their psychology classes and 2) develop strategies for moving from
> the familiar to the unfamiliar in their other classes, with or without the aid
> of the instructor. Maybe this should be our focus.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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I guess I'm saying that, if we think of FYC as a matter of helping students
understand the discourse communities at college, it has consequences in our
curriculum and in our understanding of the genesis of our curriculum.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Pat's point that no set outcomes means diddly squat without good teachers
to back them is very important, and this point must accompany any statement
on outcomes that I would back.
 
I'd just like to add that when legislators and administrators begin to
demand that we form and assess outcomes (as they are now in the state of
Maryland) this is the perfect time to bring up the part-time faculty issue.
 
Along these lines, I am currently working with faculty all over Maryland to
establish, among other things, the credentials required for teaching
writing.  I'm hoping that by defining the experience, education, and
ongoing development that it takes to make a good writing teacher, we can
narrow the pool of possible applicants and force institutions to raise
salaries, the old supply and demand factor.  We will also, I think,
increase our own estimation of these people and thus be less willing to
hire someone who is not qualified at the last minute just to staff a section.
 
I discovered through talking with several department heads and  WPAs that
the current requirements for teaching writing part-time in Maryland,
particularly in community colleges, amount to, well, breathing, standing on
two legs, and being willing to work for anywhere from $900-1500 a semester.
(We were all ashamed to admit this, of course)
 
 In a strange way, the low salary often works in our favor: many, but not
all (or even most?) people who will teach writing for slave wages love
learning, language and literature.  How tragic to take advantage of these
few good people so that our institutions can hire the rest of the
part-timers dirt cheap.  What I mean is that the good teaching of some
part-time faculty too often convinces administrators ( and by that I also
mean WPAs like myself) that it is o.k. to pay all of them next to nothing
because quality won't suffer too much.
 
Pat, you have inspired me:  dare I believe that the current demand for
standards and assessment creates an opportunity to improve working
conditions for part-time faculty?  Now THAT would be progress!!
 
 
 
 
 
At 11:23 PM 11/14/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Tom (and others in this discussion):
>
>You touch on some of the ambiguities of the Stony Brook situation.  We have a
>one-semester freshman requirement with some upper-level in-the-major
>requirements which are horribly limp.  For years we had about half the
>freshmen taking the course in the fall semester and the other half taking it
>in the spring.
>
>Then someone in the clouds of our administration (we don't know who) decided
>that all freshmen should take the course in the fall semester.  This is when
>we started hiring adjuncts.  When we questioned this decision, we were told
>that the course acted as a retention strategy for all the reasons you
>mention.  This move was also being made at almost exactly the same time as
>the program was being moved out of the English Department because "the
>faculty had lost confidence" in it!
>
>I've been eavesdropping on the outcomes discussion with interest and no
>participation.  All of you have worked quite hard on that; it deserves to
>bear fruit.  But I find myself wondering if WPA shouldn't also work on some
>kind of strongly worded position statement on part-time employment in
>composition.  I know that CCCC has a group meeting on "working conditions,"
>(or is it NCTE?).  But perhaps WPA is a site for this.  I know I'm putting on
>my messianic cap, but I wonder what the public knows.  We ought to collect
>statistics (I know Theresa had some in her book) about what percentage of
>writing courses are taught by part-timers and what their average pay per
>course is.  We could publicize this through a policy statement sent to
>editorial pages of all major newspapers and educational publications--get
>part-timers together at CCCC for a massive rally--state government would get
>awakened: Clinton would go to bat for us and we'd be on our way to something.
> I know.  I'm dreaming.  But to me the situation is so disturbing that ....
>
>
>At Stony Brook a high percentage of our part-timers had to be hired because
>of this scheduling change.  So, in order to retain a higher percentage of
>students, Stony Brook exploits teachers and in effect debases what the
>teachers do.  I'm wondering what effect this is having on students and how we
>could find that out.
>
>This, of course, intersects with the whole business of outcomes and required
>courses.  How can an institution get teachers to "own" a set of outcomes when
>they're being exploited and are unsure of employment from one semester to the
>next?  I'm amazed that so many of our part-timers are as committed as they
>are.  But I know they're having trouble dealing with our portfolio
>requirements because they're not really a part of the community which is
>supposed to be created through portfolio assessment.  IN fact, I'm quite sure
>our portfolio system will have to be changed quite a bit; I fear it will
>become more coercive.  Apparently it's moving in that direction now even with
>2nd and 3rd readings being undertaken by "permanent" members of the staff
>rather than within portfolio groups themselves.  How must that make the
>part-timers feel?
>
>I've never really been a proponent of abolishing FY, but how do we cope with
>these issues?  What's the point of outcomes if they're accepted by an
>institution's administration and full-time faculty and put in the hands of
>part-timers to make happen?  No set of outcomes is any better than the
>classroom teacher and the degree to which s/he is committed to them.
>
>Many of us expect our institutions to resolve these tensions.  I'm wondering
>if we can.
>
>Pat Belanoff
>
>P.S.  Just as a side issue (sort of).  Another discussion went on for a while
>here (which I think I also started) relative to genre: whether narrative
>plays a role in writing courses.  As I read over the discussion on the
>"elective" issue, I cannot help noticing how much of it is narrative--that
>would make an interesting project for someone.  When we as a discipline
>discuss, how do we use narrative?  I find myself too wondering about
>correlations.  Is there any correlation between those who want to retain FY
>and those who want to keep narrative?
>
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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I usually lurk on the list, but I wanted to add my own experience with
the part time / outcomes issue. At my school we are currently
implementing an end=of-FYC assessment where the teachers provide us with
final drafts of essays from each of their students in order for us to
randomize and analyze them, to get a rough idea of how our program
objectives are being met. We have a substantial parttime component here,
and one of the issues involved in getting the assessment "instrument"
moving was the very real concern that the part timers would feel
threatened by an assessment tool. Even though we've made it clear a
number of times that we are assessing the program and not the teachers,
the fact that the teachers are teaching IN our program cannot be
ignored. What they do in class has an enormous impact on the functioning
of our program, after all.
 
I concur that the notion of program assessment is intimately entwined
with who teaches (and how they teach, and what they teach) in the
program to be assessed.  I look forward to reading this thread as it
progresses.
 
D'Ann George wrote:
>
> Pat's point that no set outcomes means diddly squat without good teachers
> to back them is very important, and this point must accompany any statement
> on outcomes that I would back.
>
> I'd just like to add that when legislators and administrators begin to
> demand that we form and assess outcomes (as they are now in the state of
> Maryland) this is the perfect time to bring up the part-time faculty issue.
>
> Along these lines, I am currently working with faculty all over Maryland to
> establish, among other things, the credentials required for teaching
> writing.  I'm hoping that by defining the experience, education, and
> ongoing development that it takes to make a good writing teacher, we can
> narrow the pool of possible applicants and force institutions to raise
> salaries, the old supply and demand factor.  We will also, I think,
> increase our own estimation of these people and thus be less willing to
> hire someone who is not qualified at the last minute just to staff a section.
>
> I discovered through talking with several department heads and  WPAs that
> the current requirements for teaching writing part-time in Maryland,
> particularly in community colleges, amount to, well, breathing, standing on
> two legs, and being willing to work for anywhere from $900-1500 a semester.
> (We were all ashamed to admit this, of course)
>
>  In a strange way, the low salary often works in our favor: many, but not
> all (or even most?) people who will teach writing for slave wages love
> learning, language and literature.  How tragic to take advantage of these
> few good people so that our institutions can hire the rest of the
> part-timers dirt cheap.  What I mean is that the good teaching of some
> part-time faculty too often convinces administrators ( and by that I also
> mean WPAs like myself) that it is o.k. to pay all of them next to nothing
> because quality won't suffer too much.
>
> Pat, you have inspired me:  dare I believe that the current demand for
> standards and assessment creates an opportunity to improve working
> conditions for part-time faculty?  Now THAT would be progress!!
 
Pat wrote:
> >I've never really been a proponent of abolishing FY, but how do we cope with
> >these issues?  What's the point of outcomes if they're accepted by an
> >institution's administration and full-time faculty and put in the hands of
> >part-timers to make happen?  No set of outcomes is any better than the
> >classroom teacher and the degree to which s/he is committed to them.
> >Pat Belanoff
> >
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T.
Coleridge
************************************************************
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler-Kassner <adlerk@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      technological assistance for faculty
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
WPAers:
Here at the University of Michigan-Dearborn, we're trying to pull together
information about what kind of support other schools offer for faculty who
want to design technological supplements for their classes.  If your
institution offers support of any kind, would you mind answer the following
questions and e-mailing them back to me off-list at -->adlerk@umich.edu<--?
 
 
1.  What kind support does your institution offer to faculty who want to
design and/or incorporate technology-based supplements to their classes?
(ex.: a consultant/s available to help with web page design; a full staff
whose speciality is instructional technology who can help faculty
conceptualize entire new curricula, etc.)
 
2.  What kind of status do instructional technologists have on your campus?
(eg., tenure-track faculty, academic staff, etc.)
 
3.  Where are instructional designers (or the office of instructional
design) housed on your campus? (eg., in the library, in a department)
What is the nature of the connection between that unit and others on campus?
 
4.  How many designers do you have per faculty (what is the
designer-interested faculty ratio)?  Do you feel that this is
adequate?
 
5.   How was the start up operation funded? (Did the campus get
grants, for example?  If so, from whom and for how much?)
 
6.  How is the ongoing operation funded? (Centrally, through fee for
service contracts, etc.)
 
7.  Do you think the way your instructional design services are set
up works for your campus?  If so, what's good about it?  If not, what
would you like to see done differently?
 
Thanks for your time and assistance.
-Linda
Linda Adler-Kassner
Writing Program
University of Michigan-Dearborn
4901 Evergreen Rd.
Dearborn, MI  48128
313.593.3282(w) 313.593.5238 (fax)
 
"My motto as I live and learn
Is dig and be dug in return."
--Langston Hughes
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 11:31:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: our focus
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------1075DB54EB391643A6E47666"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------1075DB54EB391643A6E47666
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Ed:
I've never been too sure that we know more than what our students know:
too much time spent in dept meetings, i guess, when I have been
uncertain about the knowledge we display.  I'll go so far as to say that
we know more about certain things.  What I'm usually after is an
exchange of knowledge.
 
That being said: I've also never restricted my purposes to teaching
students how to write comfortably in academic environments.  I have too
often seen that motivation be a cover for teaching them how to write in
the liberal arts version of academic discourse.  Nothing wrong with
that, of course, but since many of my students aren't going to be
spending much time in the liberal arts, I'm not sure that it should be
required.  Without being too outrageous, I think I might make the same
kind of argument for requiring students to learn how to write web
pages.  At any rate, I still favor treating my students as adults and
equals who can make their own decisions.  They seem to prefer that
attitude, too.
 
This argument always, as you said, goes round and round.  Most of us
seem to have gotten fairly solidified in our positions some time back.
 
Irv
--------------1075DB54EB391643A6E47666
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------1075DB54EB391643A6E47666--
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 12:48:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Part-time, Outcomes
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19971117082549.00a4be74@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Mon, 17 Nov 1997, D'Ann George wrote:
>
> I discovered through talking with several department heads and WPAs that
> the current requirements for teaching writing part-time in Maryland,
> particularly in community colleges, amount to, well, breathing, standing
> on two legs, and being willing to work for anywhere from $900-1500 a
> semester.  (We were all ashamed to admit this, of course)
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
D'Ann
        Low salaries for teachers at all levels are part of Maryland's
rural history.  For instance, in 1973 I became a candidate for a full-time
instructorship at Cecil County Community College in the northeastern part
of the state.  The administration was sharp and the faculty members were
sophisticated for such an off-the-beaten-track location.  Their final
contract offer was $8500 for a 9 month contract.  I agreed, instead, to
work in a Baltimore waterfront public school for $15,000--roughly double
the salary as at the community college.  I would guess that with their
funding at that time, the community college would have had to hire whoever
or whatever they might afford--from retired school teachers to
military-wives-with-masters from nearby Aberdeen Proving Grounds.  Should
either have had experience in writing, that would have been a bonus.  But
that was Maryland in the 70s.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
  cpryor@dgs.dgsys.com -- cpryor@mc.cc.md.us - cpryor@bellatlantic.net
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 13:09:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Phyllis Mentzell Ryder <pryder@CLARK.NET>
Subject:      Re: our focus on unfamiliarity
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David, where would you put the idea of "civic literacy" in your scheme
of fyc?  or would you stick to the idea that fyc is to train students
for their roles as students?  It makes me nervous to define our purpose
only in terms of the academy, just as it makes me nervous to define the
purpose of the academy only in terms of the career preparation.  It
seems to slip away from the ideals of a liberal arts education, for
example, which I see as preparing students to engage in democratic
negotiations (to use Bizzell and Herzberg's term).  Certainly, academic
discourse can be part of this, but as a subset, I would think, rather
than as the goal.  --Phyllis
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> I guess I'm saying that, if we think of FYC as a matter of helping students
> understand the discourse communities at college, it has consequences in our
> curriculum and in our understanding of the genesis of our curriculum.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 12:02:28 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus on unfamiliarity
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/17/97 11:09
 
Phyllis, I don't know that various kinds of discourse are so radically unlike
one another that there isn't considerable crossover. Whoa. Look at those
negatives. Try again. I think that there are enough similarities among
different kinds of discourse that there will be crossover from one kind to
another. I am primarily concerned about two things: 1) upping the ante so that
students must conquer more linguistic territory to grow as writers; and 2) to
help students develop a transferrable procedure for familiarizing themselves
with the concepts and discourse strategies in academic and other kinds of
conversations. For example, we had a research paper course in which most
students started their research in really accessible places like World Book
Encyclopedia so that they could acquire concepts and language that would
enable them to engage with the more complex academic sources that they
ultimately had to use. Along the way they did lots of writing and lots of
talking using this language, in effect, rehearsing it so that they could
appear to use it naturally in subsequent writing. This is the sort of thing I
have in mind. It is a transferrable process and cpould strengthen civic as
well as academic literacy.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 14:42:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITIONS(2): Rhetoric & Composition -- Georgia Southern U
X-To:         Professional Writing & Language <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              English Pedagogy/7-14 <ncte-talk@serv1.ncte.org>,
              Uncensored Community College Listserv <UCC-L@taft.org>
X-cc:         Basic Writing Pedagogy/13-14 <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
           Assistant Professors of Rhetoric and Composition
                    Georgia Southern University
 
RHETORIC & COMPOSITION: Two tenure-track assistant professors.  Ph.D. in
rhetoric and composition required.  Salary dependent upon qualifications.
Two to four years college teaching experience preferred.  Duties will
include teaching undergraduate and graduate courses in the Department of
Writing and Linguistics.  Initial screening of selected applicants will
occur at the MLA conference in Toronto on December 27-30, 1997, and
possible the CCC's in Chicago on April 1-4, 1998.  Send letter of
application, curriculum vitae, and three letters of recommendation to:
 
                Professor Margaret McLaughlin, Co-Chair
                Rhetoric and Composition Search Committee
                Department of Writing and Linguistics
                P.O. Box 8026
                Georgia Southern University
                Statesboro, GA 30460
                Telephone: (912) 681-9223
                E-mail: mmclaugh@GaSoU.edu
 
Postmark deadline: January 15, 1998.  The names of applicants and
nominees, resumes and other general non-evaluative information are subject
to public inspection under the Georgia Open Records Act.  Georgia Southern
is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Institution.  Persons who need
accommodation(s) in the application process under the Americans with
Disabilities Act should notify the search chairs.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 13:55:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Mocini <bmocini@DAVENPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process -Reply
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Dear Sid:
 
You missed one text on your list:
 
ACCOUNTABLE COMPOSITION:  THE PARAGRAPH
 
By
 
Ben Mocini
 
 
This text leaves College Freshmen students with composition knowledge
rather that post-theories, pre-theories, or theories about a theory.
 
Good luck,
 
Ben
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 11:18:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus
In-Reply-To:  <34707F55.95AA963@unomaha.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I expect we're much closer together in practice than in theory.  For
instance, I posted a writing assignment based on Didion's "Self Respect" a
while ago, as an example of a personal/academic assignment.  I think
most of us would be able to use such an assignment.  Few of us are
so romantic that we don't care if our students ever succeed in college, or
so academic that we ignore personal involvement and growth in writing.
Most of my students are adults too and can make all kinds of decisions,
and teach me about things they know and I don't.  But they are in class to
learn what I have to teach about writing. And I had better have something
to teach them, and know HOW to teach them, or they leave.  --Ed White
 
On Mon, 17 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Ed:
> I've never been too sure that we know more than what our students know:
> too much time spent in dept meetings, i guess, when I have been
> uncertain about the knowledge we display.  I'll go so far as to say that
> we know more about certain things.  What I'm usually after is an
> exchange of knowledge.
>
> That being said: I've also never restricted my purposes to teaching
> students how to write comfortably in academic environments.  I have too
> often seen that motivation be a cover for teaching them how to write in
> the liberal arts version of academic discourse.  Nothing wrong with
> that, of course, but since many of my students aren't going to be
> spending much time in the liberal arts, I'm not sure that it should be
> required.  Without being too outrageous, I think I might make the same
> kind of argument for requiring students to learn how to write web
> pages.  At any rate, I still favor treating my students as adults and
> equals who can make their own decisions.  They seem to prefer that
> attitude, too.
>
> This argument always, as you said, goes round and round.  Most of us
> seem to have gotten fairly solidified in our positions some time back.
>
> Irv
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 12:12:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas P Miller <tpm@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus
X-cc:         owner-wpa-l@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU, cherep@u.arizona.edu
In-Reply-To:  <971115234152_1181323389@mrin44.mail.aol.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Too often, people blame the work of those who preceded them in the
educational process for the limitations of their students: faculty blame
first-year comp teachers, and everybody blames the high schools.  This is
unfair, as those of us who work with teachers know.  Here is some data on
what our students think about this: several thousand students registering
for our mid-career writing assessment were asked "which of the following
had the biggest effect on your writing skills," and they answered this
way:
Comp at U of A   24%
Other U of A classes 16%
Classes taken elsewhere 7%
High school prep 26%
Non-school activities 7%
Comp taken elsewhere 19%.
Thus, this sample of students felt that high school classes had had the
greatest impact on their development as writers
 
Also, fyi, the same group rated taking more comp classes as more important
in improving their writing skills than WAC:
Taking more comp 90% (very 46% or somewhat 44% important)
Working with faculty on writing 83%
Requiring more writing in major 81%
Requiring more writing across the curriculum 71%
Making writing more relevant to field of study 92%
 
The survey was done last spring.
 
On Sat, 15 Nov 1997, Pat Belanoff wrote:
 
> And, while I'm on the subject of pre-college education, I think many of the
> elementary and high schools are doing a fairly good job with getting students
> to write more.  My granddaughters do a lot of writing of various kinds: in
> journals, in reports of trips, reading, experiments, and so forth.
>
> Pat Belanoff
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 12:53:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas P Miller <tpm@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Part-time, Outcomes
X-cc:         owner-wpa-l@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU, cherep@U.Arizona.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <347047DB.4590@creighton.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Megan,
If you use a timed writing task rather than a portfolio for your final
assessment of all students in your program, here is
something that we do that might help you make the final assessment into a
collaborative effort, rather than something that is perceived as a check
to see if marginalized tachers are "with the program."
 
Our final essay is a
timed writing task that students write in response to a common
reading that is selected by teachers who volunteer. The reading addresses
general issues that all sections should be working with (literacy, gen
ed, cultural diversity in the academy, etc.), and the prompts arise out of
the major units of the course.  We hold a program wide forum on the issues,
sometimes with the authors themselves (sometimes supported by the
royalties students pay when they buy their copies of the readings).
Students prepare in class to ask the
authors questions about the readings.  We discourage teachers from talking
about the essays at all, and instead encourage them to step back and
facilitate students' efforts to relate the readings to their work in the
course. Students explicate the essays, brainstorm on issues and
supporting details, break up into groups, prepare responses to the study
questions, and give presentations, with the teachers as coaches on the
sidelines (at least that is the idea).
 
This approach is meant to provide opportunities for collaborative
reflections back over what students learned in the courses. Students come
together to collaborate with hundreds of other students taking comp to
reflect on the general significance of their experiences.  The best time
we did this was when we had Graff and Shor come to talk to the assembled
program about the implications of teaching the conflicts and critical
pedagogy, but the whole process is interesting every time, and it could
make your assessment part of a broadly inclusive collaborative process
that is rooted in the broader educational process.  At such junctures,
students learn that comp is about a lot more than whether their individual
teacher likes their writing.
 
 
On Mon, 17 Nov 1997, Megan O'Neill wrote:
 
> At my school we are currently
> implementing an end=of-FYC assessment where the teachers provide us with
> final drafts of essays from each of their students in order for us to
> randomize and analyze them, to get a rough idea of how our program
> objectives are being met.
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 16:02:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: our focus
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------2818A487A0E85DA566D09F3F"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------2818A487A0E85DA566D09F3F
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Ed:
I'll bet we're very close in practice :-).
Irv
--------------2818A487A0E85DA566D09F3F
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------2818A487A0E85DA566D09F3F--
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 17:45:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Irv's messages
In-Reply-To:  <34707F55.95AA963@unomaha.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Irv Peckham, almost everytime I get a message via the WPA list from you, I
also get an attachment icon (I have Eudora on a Power Mac). And somehow
these attachment icons show up on my documents folder on my hard drive.
They are ususally labeled something like vcard.vcf. Does this make sense to
you or to any other computer savvy person on this list? I can't open these
attachments, so I don't whether these are chapters of the great American
novel or what. Beth
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 15:36:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
In-Reply-To:  <v03007807b09600d11a15@[130.127.230.16]>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Same here.  Irv, what surprises are you sending us?
 
Sue
 
>Irv Peckham, almost everytime I get a message via the WPA list from you, I
>also get an attachment icon (I have Eudora on a Power Mac). And somehow
>these attachment icons show up on my documents folder on my hard drive.
>They are ususally labeled something like vcard.vcf. Does this make sense to
>you or to any other computer savvy person on this list? I can't open these
>attachments, so I don't whether these are chapters of the great American
>novel or what. Beth
>
>Beth Daniell
>Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
>English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
>Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
>Box 341503
>Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
>"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                        --Chaucer
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 17:57:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barry Maid <bmmaid@UALR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Beth--
 
I think we're all getting Irv's attachment.  I was able to open it using
MacLinks through Word (though it told me it was a ClarisWorks file.)
 
For the virtually curious, here's what it says:
 
>begin:          vcard
>fn:             Irvin Peckham
>n:              Peckham;Irvin
>org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
>email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
>title:          Graduate Coordinator
>x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
>x-mozilla-html: FALSE
>version:        2.1
>end:            vcard
>
 
My assumption is that Irv is using Netscape as a client and is
inadvertantly sending the attachment.
 
 
I figure if Irv can get up on a surf board, he ought to be able to get
this figured out.  ;-)
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 19:29:45 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: our focus
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Eric,
 
        I agree with you that we need to explore these alternative learning
environments.  The elective/non-elective issue seems to me about what
learning experiences/courses, etc. we think students must have versus
what they might experience.  We still, it seems to me, need to find some
way of insuring that these various alternative learning environments
have the qualities we would hope they have.
 
Right now private universities such as Phoenix U. are offering students
faster ways to earn certification for teaching.  These universities can
cut corners to save their "clients" money and time.  I hate to think
what would happen if public universities got caught up in this sort of
free market competition.
 
That is the situation I am currently worried about.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
 On Fri, 14 Nov 1997, mark wiley wrote:
> ->         I am trying to imagine what courses students would actually take on
> ->the free market.
>
> Not that I'm in the free market exactly, not yet anyway, but I've been
> wondering something similar--except for the bit about 'courses.' That's
> where the free market, especially on the net, could perhaps do some good,
> for students and for teachers. We might ought to look past the 'course'
> model and think instead about creating learning environments and learning
> communities and let some new kinds of relationships between student and
> teacher emerge.
>
> --Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 17 Nov 1997 19:19:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: composition as elective/our focus
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
What "globalizes" the issue of mandatory composition is the extent to which
its history and its existence sends signals that work against contemporary
best practices.  It sounds as if those who like keeping the course as a
mandatory one find those signals only a small nuisance, easily overcome--or
perhaps just of a piece with cultural forces that would misinterpret writing
instruction in any circumstance.  I'll try to take solace in acting
according to the judgment of my betters.  But I don't believe it for a
minute.  I suspect that it is just very hard to give up on a vehicle that
has carried us all a long ways in a short time toward a very profound
re-awakening of literacy education.  And, maybe there is still some life in
the old bird.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 06:37:02 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas P Miller <tpm@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
X-cc:         owner-wpa-l@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU, cherep@U.Arizona.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <v03007807b09600d11a15@[130.127.230.16]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
The same thing happens to me.
 
On Mon, 17 Nov 1997, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> Irv Peckham, almost everytime I get a message via the WPA list from you, I
> also get an attachment icon (I have Eudora on a Power Mac). And somehow
> these attachment icons show up on my documents folder on my hard drive.
> They are ususally labeled something like vcard.vcf. Does this make sense to
> you or to any other computer savvy person on this list? I can't open these
> attachments, so I don't whether these are chapters of the great American
> novel or what. Beth
>
> Beth Daniell
> Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
> English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
> Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
> "The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                         --Chaucer
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 08:59:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus on unfamiliarity
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Phyllis,
 
For me, the basic tools of academic discourse (which I take to be
reasoned argument based on sound evidence and careful observation
and critical, careful reading of the work of others with whom you
may or may not agree) are virtually synonymous with the basic tools
of civic literacy.  As is addressing one's audience appropriately,
which is where civic and academic literacies head into different
sunsets.
 
Rich
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 08:03:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.96.971118063650.46652E-100000@kitts.u.arizona.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
they are chapters on the great american novel, just as you surmised.  Odd
thing is that I can't open them either after I have written them.
Someday, someone will stumble across . . .
Irv
 
 
On Tue, 18 Nov 1997, Thomas P Miller wrote:
 
> The same thing happens to me.
>
> On Mon, 17 Nov 1997, Beth Daniell wrote:
>
> > Irv Peckham, almost everytime I get a message via the WPA list from you, I
> > also get an attachment icon (I have Eudora on a Power Mac). And somehow
> > these attachment icons show up on my documents folder on my hard drive.
> > They are ususally labeled something like vcard.vcf. Does this make sense to
> > you or to any other computer savvy person on this list? I can't open these
> > attachments, so I don't whether these are chapters of the great American
> > novel or what. Beth
> >
> > Beth Daniell
> > Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
> > English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
> > Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
> > Box 341503
> > Clemson, SC 29634-1503
> >
> > "The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
> >                                                         --Chaucer
> >
>
> ----------------------
> Thomas P Miller
> tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 08:06:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.96.971118063650.46652E-100000@kitts.u.arizona.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I just figured it out:  they are a kind of business card that communicator
(in Netscape) attaches.  Or at least that's my guess.  People  w/
netscape or similar programs probably see it that way.
Irv
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 09:11:44 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: technological assistance for faculty
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of Mon, 17 Nov 1997 12:13:12 EST
 
Forgive me, but I thought I would answer your inquiry on the list.  I
can't believe we're the only two WPA's involved with supporting
faculty efforts with technology and pedagogy.  AT St. Lawrence
we began as most places do, I suspect, dealing with faculty interests
and needs on an individual and ad hoc basis.  The results were unhappy
in two ways:  First, isolated faculty trying to devleop pedagogical
innovations alone in their offices, despite the fact that other faculty
were trying the same things.  Second, we were running our tech support
people ragged, again because they were dealing with a long list of
separate "problems."
 
So, what we did was get modest internal funding ($15,000 or so) and
formed a faculty working group Teaching with on-line Technologies
(TOTI).  faculty from across the campus applied for membership in the
group whose purpose was to support each other in developing innovations
in teaching with technology.  Members of TOTI receive funds for
software/hardware and they gather in collaborative workshops to
discuss/share their efforts.  It allowed us to target the funding
to specific projects, and to cusomize the tech support (some of
the tech folks are regular members of the group.)  My experience
tells me that there are never enough tech support staff, no matter
what the number is on your campus.  We found that being connected
more directly to faculty, and to the classroom, helped make the
support more effective and efficient.
 
The faculty receiving TOTI grants (between 15-20 at anyone time)
are obligated to participate in an end-of-semester public
event where they show the campus what they've accomplished.  We use
those gatherings to recruit new members.
 
It's worth noting that the TOTI project is co-coordinated by the
Director of Instructional Technology, the Director of the University
Library, and the Director of the University Writing Program.  This is
our third year of the project and we're now looking to expand it with
outside funding.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of University Writing Program
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 09:30:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
X-To:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.96.971118080445.12260D-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Tue, 18 Nov 1997, Irv Peckham wrote:
>
> I just figured it out:  they are a kind of business card that
> communicator (in Netscape) attaches.  Or at least that's my guess.
> People w/ netscape or similar programs probably see it that way.  Irv
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Irv,
    And what a good idea that is.  If everyone used the same operating
system, its impact would be tremendous, and we'd all be rushing out to
purchase it.  But those of us with plain-Jane ASCII-on-UNIX don't see the
business card--only lots of high-order characters in its place.  If there
were a problem with that, it would be that short missives could get lost
in the flotsam and sometimes might get flushed with it, unread.  But not
me!  I would never do anything like that.  ;-)
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
  cpryor@dgs.dgsys.com -- cpryor@mc.cc.md.us - cpryor@bellatlantic.net
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 09:33:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Phyllis Mentzell Ryder <pryder@CLARK.NET>
Subject:      Re: our focus on unfamiliarity
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David and Rich, I agree with you that in many ways academic discourse
(the general category that we use even if we have a hard time pinning
down specifics that agree across the disciplines) provides the same
training we value and need for civic discourse.  But I wonder what the
consequences are for ourselves, both academially and professionally, of
thinking about what we teach as "academic writing" per se.  It seems to
me that, when we take on this label and this goal, we limit the way we
see ourselves and our students.  We see them AS STUDENTS primarily, who
have the goal of BEING STUDENTS, rather than as citizens with the goal
of interacting in a democracy.  I suspect that this affects our pedagogy
and curriculum in ways that keep defining students at students.
How often do we answer the question "Why must I write this in this way?"
by saying, "This is how you'll be expected to do so in other classes,"
or "This is how academic readers will assess your ethos" rather than,
"This is how you might begin to address that problem in XXX public
forum."  Granted, the methods of developing ethos, of assessing
evidence, etc. might be very similar, but I want to argue that we need
to be careful about what we present as the ultimate purpose of learning
such discourse.  --Phyllis
 
 
RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435 wrote:
>
> Phyllis,
>
> For me, the basic tools of academic discourse (which I take to be
> reasoned argument based on sound evidence and careful observation
> and critical, careful reading of the work of others with whom you
> may or may not agree) are virtually synonymous with the basic tools
> of civic literacy.  As is addressing one's audience appropriately,
> which is where civic and academic literacies head into different
> sunsets.
>
> Rich
 
--
       "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 09:50:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "J. Harris" <jharris+@PITT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment Question
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
David,
 
I seem to remember some postings on the CBW listserv last year in which a
number of people did local surveys/studies that concluded that BW had very
little impact on students' success in later courses.  I'm afraid that's all
I can remember now, but you might post a query on that list and see what
you get.
 
At Pitt we recently eliminated one of our two BW courses in favor of a plan
which "mainstreams" most BWers into our standard FY course (that *required*
one), but which offers them instead an extra hour of instruction and credit
in our Writing Center as they take the FY course (in which they work with a
tutor on the papers they're writing for the FY course).  So far our numbers
suggest that this new system works as well or better as BW in terms of
grades in the FY course, grades in subsequent writing courses, how quickly
students move on to subsequent writing courses, and general student
contentment as measured by those fill-in-the-circles evaluations.
 
My position on this issue is similar to the one I took on the FY course (I
think).  A committment to supporting basic *writers* does not necessarily
translate into a committent to freestanding, required basic writing
*courses*.  (Recent pieces in CCC detailing work at City College, South
Carolina, and Chico support this view.)
 
Well, let's see what can of worms I've opened with that last paragraph.
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
 
 
>The wheels of scholarship grind slowly. An article describing a study we did
>at ASU on the impact of a basic writing course on students' success in the
>regular 101 course has been accepted for publication by the Journal of Applied
>Socail Research. The study was done in 1988-89 (slooooowly). The editors want
>to know if there have been impact studies of basic writing since about 1994.
>Nothing leaps to my mind, but my mind has been otherwise occupied for a few
>years. Anybody got any suggestions? We couldn't find much when we did the
>study. We made lots of use of Ed's book in designing the study. I'd appreciate
>any help anyone cane give. Thanks much.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 08:17:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Clinton Gardner <cgardner@ENGLAB.SLCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Irv's messages
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Hey all,
 
What you are seeing is a E-business card.  Programs like Netscape Mail
etc. attach them.  If you use N-mail it would give you an option button
to see the whole card.
 
--clint gardner
 
Barry Maid wrote:
 
> Beth--
>
> I think we're all getting Irv's attachment.  I was able to open it
> using
> MacLinks through Word (though it told me it was a ClarisWorks file.)
>
> For the virtually curious, here's what it says:
>
> >begin:          vcard
> >fn:             Irvin Peckham
> >n:              Peckham;Irvin
> >org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
> >email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
> >title:          Graduate Coordinator
> >x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
> >x-mozilla-html: FALSE
> >version:        2.1
> >end:            vcard
> >
>
> My assumption is that Irv is using Netscape as a client and is
> inadvertantly sending the attachment.
>
> I figure if Irv can get up on a surf board, he ought to be able to get
>
> this figured out.  ;-)
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 08:35:54 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bonnie Kyburz <kyburz@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      familiarity, unfamiliarity, and CAI
In-Reply-To:  <3471A74C.6FE4@clark.net>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
WARNING: This post is long and deals with CAI, so if you're not
interested in CAI, you may want to skip this.  ;)
 
I agree with both of the statements included here, that is, that we
should be perhaps reconsidering what we mean by "academic discourse."
Such a reconcptualization--a more broadly defined notion, in the end, of
"literacy" and "learning" in universitites--of the conventions of
academic discourse (which I view as does Rich), as tied up in active
participation in public life, what I think Rich is calling "civic
literacy," may lessen the difficulties we must address when students see
themselves *only* as students.
 
I find Rich's and Phyllis' comments helpful in terms of my thinking on
some recent troubles I encountered with a student in my ENG 101 class, a
CAI section.  You see, each of the students in this class are creating
personal (and hopefully, somewhat academic) homepages as part of the
course requirement (I believe that there is value akin to freewriting as
well as value in terms of notions of audience in such activities, among
other things).  Because of the existing time constraints in this class (3
times/wk, 50 min each), I only move us in this direction if students are,
on average, doing passing (hopefully better) work to date, and even then,
we only proceed if students can demonstrate that their print projects are
progressing smoothely.  Here and there, for 15 minutes or so, we talk
about all kinds of cyberspace-related issues (the tired old "Big
Brother," critiques on Microsoft and certain ads related to the new
technologies daily affecting us--we try to gain feelings of agency within
this progression).  If we are still keeping up, we begin to apply for AFS
space, create homepages, search for graphics and the like, download,
upload, and/or point to sites relevant to our work, etc.  Enough
backstory?  I hope so.  Anyhow, you can imagine that some details are
left out in this hybrid course.  Maybe I didn't emphasize enough that
similar, but not necessarily the same kinds of issues regarding purpose
and audience and context and ethos, etc., etc., that apply in print
culture *also* apply in electronic culture.  So, one student calls me
over one day to look at his page on the pretense that he wanted me to see
it out of some sense of pride he felt regarding his creation.  In an
interesting and somewhat disturbing rhetorical move, he asked "you're not
too sensitive, are you?"  Uh-oh.  First, his page is titled "XXXXX's
Homepage: This Page is Totally Devoted to The Simpsons and Seinfeld."
Oboy.  And But then he points to a couple of image that are somewhat
disturbing and certainly inappropriate, given the nature of our work.
 
I wonder:  if I had been able to help this student conceptualize himself
as an active member of a democracy, would this have helped him to rethink
his choices?  *OR*--and I just now considered this possibility--would it
encourage him to rethink his choices *in favor* of them?  Seeing himself
in terms of agency in a *democracy* may not have deterred him but rather
encouraged him; it may have more to do with his military background and
his apparently lapsed respect for a comprehensive notion of democracy (he
seems to think more in terms of a militia mentality at present, radical
do-what-I-please-and-consequences-be-damned democracy).
 
On the whole, I suspect that many students *would* benefit
from thinking of themselves as something other than students and more
like citizens.  And of course, I move in this direction inasmuch as
*they* will allow me to do so (encouraging such a view, that is).  In
terms of the CAI webpage projects, this kind of work is likely to be very
useful toward students' developing sense of ethos, however attenuated by
the differences from print culture found in electronic culture. Perhaps
the flexibility found in electronic culture can create an atmosphere that
seems somewhat like an "origin."  That is, as many web-based texts are
constructed in less-constrained ways than are the print texts of academic
culture (even web-based *academic* texts), students may feel that there
is something to be gained--or created--that is more personally rewarding
even as it is contributing to the construction of the public sphere
(often, students don't want to hear about the "public" because of their
individual desires, it seems).
 
When I began to think about responding, I thought that by considering
both Rich's and Phyllis' comments together, I might come up with some
useful way of rethinking this incident, maybe even instigating changes
that could alter the outcome or at least change my pedagogy in meaningful
ways.  Now, I am simply more aware of the enormity of this project (I
think that I've always thought like Rich and Phyllis but not always
behaved in ways that demonstrate my conviction).  This doesn't make it
("civic literacy" or the useful recasting of "students" as "agents" or
"citizens") any less worthwhile as a project, just more difficult and in
need of a lifetime's devotion.  Because all in all, my experience has
shown me that students like being students, and sometimes, when I talk in
terms of a wider public reality and their roles within it, they seem to
think I'm just a bit flaky, or worse yet, a "radical feminist," (yes,
a woman talking politics, hegemony, agency, etc., *must* be an RF,
negatively so, for many students I've encountered--nothing new, I realize).
 
I hope I haven't strayed too far off-topic.  And that my autbio leanings
aren't inappropriate here.  But this discussion marks perhaps the first
time I have, in any meaningful sense, considered the "civic literacy"
project in terms of my real experience, in CAI or in traditional
classrooms.  Until now, it has been some wonderful talk and minor
application in my work.  I'm grateful for the inspiration.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
ASU
 
 
On Tue, 18 Nov 1997, Phyllis Mentzell Ryder wrote:
 
> David and Rich, I agree with you that in many ways academic discourse
> (the general category that we use even if we have a hard time pinning
> down specifics that agree across the disciplines) provides the same
> training we value and need for civic discourse.  But I wonder what the
> consequences are for ourselves, both academially and professionally, of
> thinking about what we teach as "academic writing" per se.  It seems to
> me that, when we take on this label and this goal, we limit the way we
> see ourselves and our students.  We see them AS STUDENTS primarily, who
> have the goal of BEING STUDENTS, rather than as citizens with the goal
> of interacting in a democracy.  I suspect that this affects our pedagogy
> and curriculum in ways that keep defining students at students.
> How often do we answer the question "Why must I write this in this way?"
> by saying, "This is how you'll be expected to do so in other classes,"
> or "This is how academic readers will assess your ethos" rather than,
> "This is how you might begin to address that problem in XXX public
> forum."  Granted, the methods of developing ethos, of assessing
> evidence, etc. might be very similar, but I want to argue that we need
> to be careful about what we present as the ultimate purpose of learning
> such discourse.  --Phyllis
>
>
> RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435 wrote:
> >
> > Phyllis,
> >
> > For me, the basic tools of academic discourse (which I take to be
> > reasoned argument based on sound evidence and careful observation
> > and critical, careful reading of the work of others with whom you
> > may or may not agree) are virtually synonymous with the basic tools
> > of civic literacy.  As is addressing one's audience appropriately,
> > which is where civic and academic literacies head into different
> > sunsets.
> >
> > Rich
>
> --
>        "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
>         years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
>         I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
> ------------------------------------------------------------------
>         Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
>         837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
>         Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
> ------------------------------------------------------------------
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 10:37:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lalicker, William B." <wlalicker@WCUPA.EDU>
Subject:      Joe's Mainstreaming Proposal
 
Joe, I like your mainstreaming proposal.  I have proposed something similar
at West Chester U. (modeled on the South Carolina "studio" setup) but can't
find an answer to this roadblock question:  If we take students out of a
3-credit-hour basic writing course and put them into a 1-credit-hour studio
attached to a mainstream comp course, the Department of English loses a huge
amount of money, because funding is tied to credit hours and you're reducing
the English credit hours of all of those students by 2/3.  So I am sold on
the value of a mainstreaming studio on pedagogical and student-dignity
grounds, but can't get it accepted on financial grounds.  Any solutions out
there?
 
Bill Lalicker
West Chester University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 08:41:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: our focus on unfamiliarity
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/18/97 07:33
 
Phyllis, your comments go right to the heart of one of the issues we are
trying to address: What is it that we do? What is our focus? We can put lots
of rocks in our back packs, but we can't put ALL the rocks there. We have to
pick some. I am reasonably confident that if we concentrate on helping
students grow as writers by giving them experience in and strategies for
dealing with the unfamiliar they will be able to do other things with the
power they develop. I keep thinking about my jr. high shop classes. The class
couldn't give me experience in making everything I could make on a metal
lathe, so we made somthing that allowed me to use lots of features of the
lathe, explore its potential. Then I got to think up a project of my own in
which to use the new tools (literally) that I had learned about.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 18 Nov 1997 09:58:47 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Joe's Mainstreaming Proposal
In-Reply-To:  <3471E06B@spectrum.wcupa.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I wondered when someone would bring up the "economics/material concerns"
of making fyc an elective.  This facet of the argument seemed to be
overlooked and yet it jumped right out at me at the beginning of the
conversation.  Kept on thinking I was missing something, probably did...
 
Anyway, we have talked about a similar proposal here at UNLV (attaching an
hours worth of WC time) but are having a problem with staffing.  So, on
top of the obvious diminishment of funds (interestingly enough, the
thought
of not have fyc as a required course is one place I can gain universal
support from the lit faculty for the obvious reasons -- what other courses
offer the English Dept. that much *support* -- I don't even have to enter
the thoughtful arguments provided by this list to establish ethos) we
simply don't have the staffing to support such a proposal at this time.
The Director of the WC, Sharon Fong, has had a peer tutoring plan in order
since the summer.  I still like the Stretch Program the best but then the
problem of giving credit for what is considered remedial work (no, I don't
agree with that conclusion, but there it is) rears it's head providing yet
another conundrum/argument/problem/crisis in education, blah, blah,
blah...
 
In other words, we have between 700 to 750 students enrolled at the
beginning of a semester (and approx. 600 now according to the registrar
who I talked with last week) in our
developmental course -- forget making fyc an elective here, look at the
$$$$$ not to mention the FTE's  -- and would need many tutors even in a
group setting to provide the extra hour.  I'll follow the solutions and
thoughts on the issue closely -- especially about the $$$$ and FTE part --
I wish I was creative enough to come up with something to add.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Joe Harris says, "A committment to supporting basic *writers* does not
necessarily
translate into a committent to freestanding, required basic writing
*courses*."  Then he wonders what can of worms this assertion might
open.
 
My intuition and experience tells me that this is less a can of worms
than the wave of the future.  Schools that haven't discovered Joe's
truth will.
 
Pitt's method of assigning the regular FY course plus work with tutors
in a writing center has also been successful at Washington State.  They
introduced that form of FY comp into their placement in 1991, and soon
found that the stand-alone basic writing course was withering away.
Subsequently Susan Wyche ran a study that encouraged actually doing away
with the course for a year or two (administrative pressures forced it
back on the books, last I heard).  I'll bet are plenty of other schools
doing the same, many of them two-year institutions.
 
In this light, I can't resist touting Marilyn Sternglass's recent book,
THE TIME TO KNOW THEM (now available from Erlbaum), with follows some
"basic" writers through their undergraduate years.  It's a must read for
anyone who seriously takes up the question that this list has been
mulling over lately, the question of what is best for students and their
writing not just at one point in time (freshman, junior?) but in real
time, all those days from matriculation to graduation.  Her "basic"
answer is simple and powerful and far-reaching:  don't give up on them
too soon.
 
Rich Haswell
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Phyllis,
 
I think you make an excellent point about perceptions of student writers, =
one which explain why our field needs to be composition AND rhetoric.  If =
we add a Burkean perspective to the concept of academic writing, we can =
get out of the service/prep model and see what we and our students do as =
having larger rhetorical contexts and relevance.
 
I had an unsettling experience recently connected to this sense of student =
writers as students.  Class observations are part of the annual review =
procedures here.  I had the good fortune of having two senior colleagues =
sit in on my class last week.  Part of the time was spent reading, in =
groups, a copy of a student essay.  It turned out everyone in the room, =
including my two colleagues (one of them a rhetorician), saw the paper as =
at best a low B.  I had graded it as a clear A.  As the groups gave their =
critical responses, it turned out the students found the essay =22hard=22 =
to follow because it was =22written in language that=27s hard for us=22 =
and expected the reader to follow certain theoretical ideas it covered =
(and fully defined).  Had the student dumbed-down her prose, apparently, =
she would have been perceived as a good student writer.  But since she =
wrote with authority and conceptual sophistication, she fell out of that =
category.  An interesting spot to be in, I can tell you, for me and the =
student author, who was in the room.  I had to push the students (and my =
colleagues) to identify places where the essay failed rhetorically; my one =
colleague (not a rhetorician) came up with =22I don=27t like that =
next-to-last paragraph.=22  The A stood.
 
Jeanne
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Tired of junk e-mail? Love junk e-mail? Here's an opportunity to tell your
U.S. Senators how to vote on the issue.
 
US Senate Bill 771, the
Unsolicited Commercial Electronic Mail Choice Act of
1997. Send email to:
commercialemail@murkowski.senate.gov.
 
You may view the proposed legislation by going to:
http://www.senate.gov/~murkowski/commercialemail/EmailBillText.htm
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Thomas,
 
Thanks much for sharing what you do with assessment; I've been at other
schools where this sort of collaborative approach worked very well
indeed. One of the strengths of our writing program at Creighton is the
freedom with which all faculty teach their writing courses; we have a
handbook in common, but each teacher has an individual syllabus, pattern
of assignments, and so forth. Of course every strength has a
corresponding weakness; in our case, responding to a common prompt might
be seen as  stifling some of the freedom our faculty have come to rely
on. Given the state of adjunct- and instructor-hood, I'd be somewhat
reluctant to impose a common topic for writing; but we're compensating
in other ways to bring in those "marginalized" and those we fear are
becoming so: we will, I believe, be asking all our writing faculty to
work with us as we assess the essays that come in to determine whether
our objectives are being met. It's not quite the same thing, but the
spirit of collaboration is nearly as important as the actual
collaborating, I think.
 
It's interesting to see the student involvement in your process, too;
the role and voice of students in any program assessment is something I
looked into while developing our assessment "instrument,"  but it was
decided that some other issues would take precedence for us. It's
critical for the students to recognize that their audience is broader
than the instructor of record; what a terrific way to implement that.
 
Megan
 
 
Thomas P Miller wrote:
>
> Megan,
> If you use a timed writing task rather than a portfolio for your final
> assessment of all students in your program, here is
> something that we do that might help you make the final assessment into a
> collaborative effort, rather than something that is perceived as a check
> to see if marginalized tachers are "with the program."
>
> Our final essay is a
> timed writing task that students write in response to a common
> reading that is selected by teachers who volunteer. The reading addresses
> general issues that all sections should be working with (literacy, gen
> ed, cultural diversity in the academy, etc.), and the prompts arise out of
> the major units of the course.  We hold a program wide forum on the issues,
> sometimes with the authors themselves (sometimes supported by the
> royalties students pay when they buy their copies of the readings).
> Students prepare in class to ask the
> authors questions about the readings.  We discourage teachers from talking
> about the essays at all, and instead encourage them to step back and
> facilitate students' efforts to relate the readings to their work in the
> course. Students explicate the essays, brainstorm on issues and
> supporting details, break up into groups, prepare responses to the study
> questions, and give presentations, with the teachers as coaches on the
> sidelines (at least that is the idea).
>
> This approach is meant to provide opportunities for collaborative
> reflections back over what students learned in the courses. Students come
> together to collaborate with hundreds of other students taking comp to
> reflect on the general significance of their experiences.  The best time
> we did this was when we had Graff and Shor come to talk to the assembled
> program about the implications of teaching the conflicts and critical
> pedagogy, but the whole process is interesting every time, and it could
> make your assessment part of a broadly inclusive collaborative process
> that is rooted in the broader educational process.  At such junctures,
> students learn that comp is about a lot more than whether their individual
> teacher likes their writing.
>
> On Mon, 17 Nov 1997, Megan O'Neill wrote:
>
> > At my school we are currently
> > implementing an end=of-FYC assessment where the teachers provide us with
> > final drafts of essays from each of their students in order for us to
> > randomize and analyze them, to get a rough idea of how our program
> > objectives are being met.
> ----------------------
> Thomas P Miller
> tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
 
--
************************************************************
Megan O'Neill, PhD
Department of English
Creighton University
Omaha, NE 68178
 
mailto: moneill@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/oneill/oneill.htm
 
"And from the soul itself must there be sent/ A sweet and potent voice
of its own birth,/ Of all sweet sounds the life and element!"-S. T.
Coleridge
************************************************************
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I don't think you'll open much of a can of worms, Joe, since, as you point
out, what you're suggesting as an alterntive to BW is already in practice
at several institutions, and the practice is growing steadily.
 
>At Pitt we recently eliminated one of our two BW courses in favor of a plan
>which "mainstreams" most BWers into our standard FY course (that *required*
>one), but which offers them instead an extra hour of instruction and credit
>in our Writing Center as they take the FY course (in which they work with a
>tutor on the papers they're writing for the FY course).  So far our numbers
>suggest that this new system works as well or better as BW in terms of
>grades in the FY course, grades in subsequent writing courses, how quickly
>students move on to subsequent writing courses, and general student
>contentment as measured by those fill-in-the-circles evaluations.
>
>My position on this issue is similar to the one I took on the FY course (I
>think).  A committment to supporting basic *writers* does not necessarily
>translate into a committent to freestanding, required basic writing
>*courses*.  (Recent pieces in CCC detailing work at City College, South
>Carolina, and Chico support this view.)
 
WSU instituted such a system in 1991 (kudos go to Lisa Johnson-Shull, Susan
Wyche, Rich Haswell, and the rest of the crew who were involved in
developing sound placement plans and alternatives at that time), and it has
a lot of advantages.  Our Writing Placement Exam sorts students into
basically four groups:
 
1.  A VERY few students are placed into English 100 (we're talking about 20
a year, out of a first-year population of 2800+), which is no longer Basic
Writing, but a course designed on the "rehearsal" model, much like ASU's
Stretch Program.  Students in English 100 do the same kind of work they'd
do in English 101 (the required FY Comp course), so their placement into
100 suggests that they simply need more time to achieve the same level of
mastery as other students.  So, we like to say, we no longer teach basic
writing, but we do teach basic writers.
 
2.  About 300-400 students are placed into English 101+English 102.  102 is
a small-group, peer-facilitated tutorial that awards one credit and meets
for one hour each week.  The 102 groups focus on the writing students are
doing in their 101 classes, extending and intensifying the 101 experience
for students who need the extra attention.  For the ones who place into
102, it's a requirement.  However, 350-500 students who did NOT place into
102 elect to take it anyway, because it has become known as a great
experience and because students really do want to work more on their
writing.  Given a "painless" way to do that (one credit, no extra charge
for full-time students, low-stakes, low-risk, etc), they'll flock to it.
And our stats, like yours, Joe, indicate that this alternative to BW
works--students do well in 101 and in subsequent courses.  Perhaps the
clincher is that the students who place into 100 and into 102 rarely
receive a "Needs Work" rating on their Jr-level portfolio.  So they've
moved out of the bottom tier of writers by the time they meet the portfolio
requirement.
 
3.  Most of our entering students place into plain vanilla FY Comp--English
101.  Or one of its alternatives, English 105 (for non-native speakers who
still need a course that focuses on their needs as NNSs) or English 198
(Honors).
 
4.  About 2% exempt 101.
 
A huge external benefit is that legislators love this plan.  Since they do
not want to fund remediation, they don't like any course that looks
remedial.  Remediation, as they define it, might be summarized as "backing
up and doing some simpler than College Writing, something preparatory to
College Writing."  Our two lower placements engage students in College
Writing (100 placements give students two semesters to achieve the
outcomes; 102 supports students as they achieve the outcomes in one
semester), providing the support they need in order to achieve what
everyone else is achieving.  They don't back up to something simpler.
 
Internally, we've managed to bring some money and SCH into the Writing
Center, since English 102 and Gen Ed 302 (an upper-division equivalent,
that attaches to WAC courses) are run out of the Center.  In these days of
enrollment-based funding, the SCH are more important than the dollars, for
SCH are coin of the realm when it comes to legitimacy.
 
English 102 serves an important TA training function, so it's seen as a
valuable player within the English Dept.  New TAs don't teach in their
first term.  Instead, they take a seminar in comp theory and pedagogy, they
work in the Writing Center as tutors, and they facilitate English 102
groups.  The 102 group experience gives them some valuable hands-one
experience with those students and that writing *before* they have to run
their own 101 section.
 
The "surprise" enrollment (we place @350 students into 102, but enroll more
than twice that number) has really helped our College out, too, as we
struggled with a soon-to-be-abandoned enrollment-based-funding formula.  So
the writing programs are welcomed as a budget-saving entity, rather than
shunned as a budget-draining entity.
 
All in all--and in addition to the main point, which is giving students a
better learning experience in FY Comp--we've supplied central
administration with some answers in their ongoing struggles with
legislators and state agencies, we've helped our Dean and the English Dept
cope with Incredible Shrinking Budgets, we've supported new grad students
pedagogically and financially, and we've made our programs more visible on
campus.  I have yet to detect a downside to operating this way.
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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Phyllis Mentzell Ryder wrote:
 
>David, where would you put the idea of "civic literacy" in your scheme
>of fyc?  or would you stick to the idea that fyc is to train students
>for their roles as students?  It makes me nervous to define our purpose
>only in terms of the academy, just as it makes me nervous to define the
>purpose of the academy only in terms of the career preparation.
 
Aren't both of these limited definitions built into the very idea of
mandatory first-year composition?  We're supposed to beautify them for their
"real" courses (hence the focus on the academy), and the "real" programs get
to decide just how reductively vocational we all will be.  To take on a
different role, we need--well, a different role to take.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Mark Wiley wrote:
 
>Right now private universities such as Phoenix U. are offering students
>faster ways to earn certification for teaching.  These universities can
>cut corners to save their "clients" money and time.  I hate to think
>what would happen if public universities got caught up in this sort of
>free market competition.
 
>That is the situation I am currently worried about.
 
Our school, heavily under the influence of a rather Dilbertish version of
Total Quality Management, has set as one of its official missions "reducing
cycle time": limiting the time spent on education by students--er, I mean
"customers". The official buzz is that it would give us a great competitive
edge if we could produce the same education in less time.  I notice, though,
that the mission as stated tends to emphasize the "reducing time" part.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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I applaud the tutorial and stretch versions of support for students who
need extra help in fyc.  I like the program outlined by Bill at WSU so
much that I think I may have recommended something like it when I visited
the campus on a WPA consultant/evaluator visit.  Such programs do not
ignore or deny the need for special support, as the supposed elective
models do, but in fact provide that support in professional and
administratively ingenious ways.  The best argument against remedial
course work is, I think, that it makes things so routine that everyone can
wind up ignoring what is going on.  These models don't allow that.  No can
of worms here, Joe, just sound and thoughtful required instruction.
                                                --Ed White
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Let's try a slightly different take. I think we sometimes talk about
first-year comp aas if it were the only course students will take in college
and the only kind of writing course that we teach. A required first year comp
course might actually be different from an unrequired one. We have a great
course at ASU called "Persuasive Writing on Public Issues," an elective
sophomore course (meets gen ed requirements, as do a bunch of other courses)
that seems to be pretty popular (10-15 section of 25 per semester). That is a
civic literacy course unabashedly, a classic rhetoric course.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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One of the really irritating things about TQM and all that business stuff we
have to deal with is that it forces us to ask all sorts of irritating
questions about the status quo. We do an awful lot of what we do because we do
it, and it is often problematic to attribute it to anything other than the
wisdom of the ages. These new management strategies shift the burden of proof
from the innovator to the proponents of the status quo (and this explains why
we try to keep the burden on the innovator!). Here are some tough questions:
1)why does a baccalaureate degree require 120 semester hours? 2) Why does a
course need to be 15 weeks or 10 weeks? 3) Why does a credit hour equal 15
hours of class time and 30 hours outside of class? 4) Why does Chem 101 cover
the material it does? 5) What is the difference between an occupational course
in Airframe Inspection, Assembly, and Welding and a studio art course Foundry
Casting Methods? 6) Why do we require 35 hours of general education? 7) Why
does an English Major require 36 hours and a History major 45? You get my
drift. Most of us haven't really entertained these questions, assuming that
all of these things are "givens." But they are not, in some people's minds,
and our inability to respond effectively to such questions opens the door to
those who want to get this here eddicashun machine acranckin' out more
graddiates more faster.
 
A couple of years ago, our regents--out of the blue--ordered the universities
to cut all majors from 126 hours to 120. We argued abstractly that we needed
126 hours to get all the requirements in (think abut that). The Board argued
that 120 hours was better because it represented a tidy 15hrs per semester for
four years (a pattern of behavior followed by only a small per centage of
students at an urban commuter university). The whole discussion was bizarre.
 
Now it turns out that asking these pesky questions (i.e. Why does the dean
have to sign that?) really has allowed us to streamline our business
processes. If we can't think of a good reason for the dean to sign, we drop
her/him from the signature trail and save the student a trip. Why can't
students consult their own financial information on the web instead of
standing in long lines to see a financial aid counsellor? There was no reason,
and long lines disappeared. By this logic, think what happens if we cannot
think of a good reason why a baccalaureate degree should require 120 hours?
We're lucky the regents didn't try to cut it to 100 hours.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
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Phyllis:
I would think that "civic literarcy" is something embodied in good
instruction--no matter what the discipline.  I suspect it when it
becomes the object (or an object) of instruction, particularly when a
particular discipline (imagining that it has learned its own c.l. from
that best that has been writ or . . . ) tries to corner the market on
c.l.
Irv
--------------BD3AB5361D4478DDC0FBDA8C
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------BD3AB5361D4478DDC0FBDA8C--
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D'Ann:
 
Are you also working on assessment issues?  If so, can we get the CCCC
Assessment Policy Statement in the right people's hands somehow.
 
And, yes, wouldn't it be wonderful if we could use the awful standards issue
to talk about other kinds of standards--that sounds to me like a hook we
could use.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Pat,
 
To answer your question about my involvement in assessment and to let
people know what's happening with assessment here in Maryland:
 
Here in Maryland the CAOs (Cheif Administrative Officers) of public college
and universities have charged faculty with creating standards for what
constitutes a passing grade in English 101 as well as guidelines for
assessing whether students meet those standards by the end of 101.
 
I'm part of the steering committee working on those issues, and this
committee as decided to make recommendations on related issues as well,
such as the minimal qualifications and continued development needed to
teach writing.
 
The CCCCs position on outcomes assessment could help future committees like
mine by giving them some guidelines to start with (we had to do it from
scratch) and the clout of a strong professional organization to back up
anything adopted from the document.
 
IN fact, this committee reviewed the 4cs document on assessment that Kathy
Yancey put together a couple of years ago before we did anything. It really
did stoke the early embers of our fire.
 
Another committee that I'm working with to establish guidelines for placing
students into writing courses at 2-year colleges also began its
conversation with the CCCCs document on assessment.  And the position
statement of this committee strongly echoes the CCCCs statement.
 
So yes, I think that 4Cs position statements are very useful for those of
us trying to influence CAOs and legislators. They provide us with a handy
synthesis of best practices in a given area.   Do the statements themselves
directly influence the higher ups?  Probably not.  It takes committed WPAs
and department heads who are in the right place at the right time to do that.
 
At 01:12 AM 11/19/97 -0500, you wrote:
>D'Ann:
>
>Are you also working on assessment issues?  If so, can we get the CCCC
>Assessment Policy Statement in the right people's hands somehow.
>
>And, yes, wouldn't it be wonderful if we could use the awful standards issue
>to talk about other kinds of standards--that sounds to me like a hook we
>could use.
>
>Pat Belanoff
>
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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I'm inspired by the efforts of many institutions to mainstream students
labeled as basic writers.  Many students who score a little low on a
standardized placement test can make it in regular comp if given some extra
help.
 
However, at an open-admissions institution such as the one where I teach,
not all students can make it in English 101, even with extra help in the
Writing Center (nor, for that matter, are they ready for college-level
reading and writing assignments across the curriculum).
 
When we try to determine which students can be mainstreamed and which truly
need more time to develop as readers and writers, we need to begin by
asking questions about the abilities and needs of the students at our
individual institutions, not by looking at what the university next door is
doing or even at the seeming "unfairness" of non-credit courses.
 
Too often, I see "copy-cat" mainstreaming going on before people take a
good hard look at the writing and reading competancies of their own
students.  If a student with learning disabilities that have gone
undiagnosed for his entire education, or a recent immigrant, or a student
who reads at the eight grade level shows up at your open-admissions door,
you had better have something more to offer him/her than a three-credit,
one semester course, no matter how intensive it is.
 
 
My guess is that as demographics continue to shift and the middle-class
continues to erode in this country, we will see more and more of these
needy students at our doors, even if those doors are not officially open
admissions.
 
With efforts to "mainstream" every student who walks through our doors, are
we really trying to help our weakest students, or are we unconsciously
trying to will them and their literacy problems out of existence?  And will
some of these decisions come back to haunt us in the near future?
 
 
 
 
At 10:37 AM 11/18/97 -0800, you wrote:
>Joe, I like your mainstreaming proposal.  I have proposed something similar
>at West Chester U. (modeled on the South Carolina "studio" setup) but can't
>find an answer to this roadblock question:  If we take students out of a
>3-credit-hour basic writing course and put them into a 1-credit-hour studio
>attached to a mainstream comp course, the Department of English loses a huge
>amount of money, because funding is tied to credit hours and you're reducing
>the English credit hours of all of those students by 2/3.  So I am sold on
>the value of a mainstreaming studio on pedagogical and student-dignity
>grounds, but can't get it accepted on financial grounds.  Any solutions out
>there?
>
>Bill Lalicker
>West Chester University
>
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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D'Ann George wrote:
 
> we need to begin by
> asking questions about the abilities and needs of the students at our
> individual institutions, not by looking at what the university next > door is
> doing or even at the seeming "unfairness" of non-credit courses.
 
But, D'Ann, should the determination of literate "ability" and the
mechanisms by which we establish such things be viewed as apolitical and
unassailable, regardless of our good intentions?   Your point is
well-taken that we want to avoid having students fall thru the cracks
because our institutions don't offer the kind of instruction necessary
for them to succeed in the university, but I would argue that such a
goal benefits greatly from looking at what the university next door is
doing and from *intensive* inquiry into the seeming "unfairness" of
non-credit courses.  The issue of determining literate ability is
directly linked, in complex and contradictory ways, to the tradition of
"required" composition and basic writing placement.  The economy
comprised of such labels and the remedial instruction offered to
students (courses that imply upward literate/economic/social mobility)
are inextricably bound.
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REMINDER:  PROPOSALS DUE JANUARY 2, 1998
 
CALL FOR RESEARCH PROPOSALS
 
The Research Grant Committee of the Council of Writing Program
Administrators invites proposals for research investigating the
intellectual work of the WPA.  Award amounts vary, but average $1000; the
maximum granted is $2000.  Possible topics include training, retraining,
and supervising teachers and tutors; responding to budget restrictions;
developing placement procedures; developing curriculum for general
education and writing-in-the-disciplines courses; "going public" with
writing program concerns; making the work of the WPA more collaborative
and collegial; making writing program administration more valued in tenure
and promotion decisions.
 
The Committee asks proposers to send a description of the project that
includes the following information:
 
*  an explanation of the purpose of the project and how it addresses
issues of common concern to writing program administrators;
 
*  an outline of how the project will proceed, including a description of
methods to be used in the investigation;
 
*  a budget that is realistic, specific, and detailed;
 
*  an explanation of how the research will shared professionally (for
example, publication in WPA:  Writing Program Administration, paper at WPA
conference, and so on).
 
The proposal should not exceed three typed pages.
 
Because proposals will be blind reviewed, please do not identify yourself
or your institution in the project description.  Attach a cover letter
that gives names of all investigators and their institition(s).
 
Mail four copies of the proposal to David Jolliffe at the address below no
later than 2 January 1998.  Winners will be announced at the WPA Breakfast
the 1998 Conference on College Composition and Communication, and awards
can be paid out at any time thereafter.  Please direct questions to David
Jolliffe at djolliff@condor.depaul.edu or 773-325-1783.
 
 
David Jolliffe,
Chair, Research Grant Committee
Department of English, DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
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David Schwalm wrote:
 
>One of the really irritating things about TQM and all that business stuff we
>have to deal with is that it forces us to ask all sorts of irritating
>questions about the status quo.
 
Yes, it can do that if it is used well--as Chris Burnham and Cheryl Nims
did, for instance, in assessment work they described in _WPA_ 19.
 
Unfortunately, it too often becomes simply a new status quo (My standard
parody song for what's been done here with it is set to the tune of the
Who's "Won't Get Fooled Again").  For instance, there is a whole group of
TQM-in-education insiders who refuse to re-think the inaccuracy of the
equation "student = customer."  It's a more complicated relationship than
that, and the theories work much better once the complications are included
in the analysis.  But that's their status quo, and they won't change it.
 
The thing about status quo stuff is that it often happened for good reasons
we have forgotten.  It often happens for bad ones, too, but at least it
comes out of experience.  It needs questioning, obviously--and sometimes it
needs revolution.  But some new idea that comes from theory and then becomes
instant doctrine is not a vary rational mode of "questioning"--and that is
what, the Dilbert Zone (tm), these ideas too often become.  My sense is that
we see a much more responsible version of the questioning process going on
here, in the "elective comp" debate, than I have ever seen in any of our
local Quality initiatives.
 
The key with TQM is to take it over yourself--how it is really supposed to
work, actually.  It really does have quite a bit to offer us, sharing many
philosophical roots with American pragmatism--the line of thinking that John
Dewey, Louise Rosenblatt, and Ann Berthoff apply so effectively to education.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Stupid question:  Where can I find a copy of the CCCC position on outcomes
assessment?
 
Thanks.
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk Community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT 06854
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Joel,
The CCCC position statement on assessment, which is I think what people are
talking about, is in CCC 46.3 (Oct. 1995).
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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I'm struck by David's retake or re-retake on this issue. Rivier is currently
implementing its new "Intentional Community Core." The major purpose of it, as
far as I am concerned, is to prepare students for citizenship. Two writing
courses (FY and SY) are part of this. I am currently thinking, very nascently,
about comp. not simply as a course by itself, or an Eng. dept. offering, but as
a section in a larger piece: that piece being a core curriculum or gen. ed. core
that prepares students for citizenship. As our dean likes to put it, the
core/gen. ed. should be more than a haphazard collection of courses that have no
communal telos. Comp., my current thinking goes, does not in and of itself
prepare students for citizenship. So, the interesting question becomes this: how
does comp. and the core/gen. ed. work together to do this? What is the
relationship between the courses? Is it progressive? recursive? regressive?
 
Making this issue more complicated is this: I have little sense that depts. know
what makes a major a major and how to assess this. Do faculty across the majors
know how the core/gen. ed. curriculum really does, or more often does not, work
together? What is its point other than, as David suggests, it serves tradition?
 
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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Rita Malenczyk has informed me that the CCCC position on assessment is
in CCC 46.3 (Oct. 1995)--which seems to be the only issue I'm missing!
Has this been published anywhere else--perhaps under serpatate cover by
NCTE?
 
Thanks, Rita.
 
Joel Nydahl
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There seems to be some assumption in the electives argument that students,
when they graduate from high school, magically know what's best for them.
Whose to say this is the age at which this transformation happens?  Should
high school students be able to choose the courses they'll take?  I would
have never choosen to take writing or math, but thank goodness I was
required to do so. Should we put an age limit on the requirment? Or ask
students to take a maturity exam before deciding what choice they'll have
in their education?   What assumptions are we making about students when we
argue for "free market"?
 
Which students will choose to take the "right" courses (in quotes because I
can't define it just yet :)?
 
Just wondering,
Julia
 
*************************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
(501)569-3316
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Joel, I have a copy of CCC 10/95 in front of me.  If you send me a fax
number, I'll fax the article to you.
 
 
Theresa Ammirati
Connecticut College
New London, CT
tpamm@conncoll.edu
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The position statement is available at the following URL:
 
http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/assessment.html
 
--Roxanne Mountford
 
At 12:55 PM 11/19/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Rita Malenczyk has informed me that the CCCC position on assessment is
>in CCC 46.3 (Oct. 1995)--which seems to be the only issue I'm missing!
>Has this been published anywhere else--perhaps under serpatate cover by
>NCTE?
>
>Thanks, Rita.
>
>Joel Nydahl
>
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David,
        Your questions about credit hours and time to degree are pertinent and
being asked at many institutions.  Ours here in California is no
exception.  I don't think we can answer those questions satisfactorily
if we talk solely in terms of time.  We have to talk about course
sequences or patterns that we hope will provide students the necessary
educational experiences (for lack of a better word right now) so that we
can say student "X" knows enough about subject "Y" to be able to do "Z"
next if s/he wants to.  That is tough to do, and the number of hours it
takes to be able to say what a student can do can never be answered with
any certainty for a given individual.  We make an educated guess based
on our knowledge of the field or discipline and our experience as
educators about how students learn.
 
What I fear is that administrators who begin thinking solely about
education in empirical terms lose sight of that "quality" (the "Q" in
TQM) which is much harder to quantify but that makes all the difference
in the world in many cases.  I guess I am saying education emerges at
unpredictable rates in unpredicatable forms and that we make educated
guesses about what studnets need.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
 
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
> One of the really irritating things about TQM and all that business stuff we
> have to deal with is that it forces us to ask all sorts of irritating
> questions about the status quo.  Here are some tough questions:
> 1)why does a baccalaureate degree require 120 semester hours? 2) Why does a
> course need to be 15 weeks or 10 weeks? 3) Why does a credit hour equal 15
> hours of class time and 30 hours outside of class? 4) Why does Chem 101 cover
> the material it does? 5) What is the difference between an occupational course
> in Airframe Inspection, Assembly, and Welding and a studio art course Foundry
> Casting Methods? 6) Why do we require 35 hours of general education? 7) Why
> does an English Major require 36 hours and a History major 45? You get my
> drift. Most of us haven't really entertained these questions, assuming that
> all of these things are "givens." But they are not, in some people's minds,
> and our inability to respond effectively to such questions opens the door to
> those who want to get this here eddicashun machine acranckin' out more
> graddiates more faster.
>
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Thanks for pointing out the web version of the CCCC assessment statement,
Roxanne. One tweak to the URL, though. I think it should be
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc95/assessment.html
 
And soon (a few days, I hope) we'll have the latestest version available.
The one at the above site is a draft, I think, though I'm not sure how
much has changed since.
 
--Eric Crump
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Julie Drew wrote:
 
 
>But, D'Ann, should the determination of literate "ability" >and the
>mechanisms by which we establish such things be viewed as >apolitical and
>unassailable, regardless of our good intentions?
 
 
Of course not, Julie.  But we do need to be a little more engaged in the
process of assessing students' literacy than your comments imply.  It isn't
a good idea in an open-admissions institution to assume that any student
who walks through the door can learn, in a single writing course, what he
or she needs to have a chance of reading and writing successfully in
college (though success in a basic writing course is no guarantee of this
either, but is rather one small step in this direction).
 
NO matter how politically conscious or good our intentions, we really can't
will students into having an educational background that they don't have.
Perhaps at more selective institutions, where the SAT has already excluded
students without the most basic skills, we can assume students have a
reasonable chance of success without any intensive, pre-college level
courses.  But I wonder how long those conditions will last .  .  .  .
 
Julie also wrote:
 
>I would argue that such a
>goal benefits greatly from looking at what the university >next door is
>doing and from *intensive* inquiry into the seeming >"unfairness" of
>non-credit courses.  The issue of determining literate >ability is
>directly linked, in complex and contradictory ways, to the >tradition of
>"required" composition and basic writing placement.  The economy
>comprised of such labels and the remedial instruction offered >to
>students (courses that imply upward literate/economic/social >mobility)
>are inextricably bound.
 
Of course we benefit from looking to other institutions for models.  But we
must also critique those models, must ask if they are really right for the
students on our campuses.  And before we assume that basic writing courses
are responsible for creating basic writers, we need to remember that these
courses (at least in many cases) were originally created by teachers, in
response to students' needs (or at least the way that teachers perceived
those needs).
 
Our job is to keep looking at our students' writing, to keep listening to
the way that they read and the problems that they have negotiating complex
reading and writing assignments, and THEN decide what kind of courses and
tutorials we can design to help them best.
 
Community colleges, by the way, are far from overlooking the possibilities
of mainstreaming students who can catch up quickly. Our new 3-week summer
institute, for example, invites certain students to take an intensive
reading and writing course at the end of August and then begin regular,
for-credit freshman English in the fall.
 
However, we don't want to ignore (nor could we even if we wanted to) the
students for whom quick remediation isn't a possibility.  Instead, we make
every effort to communicate to them that pre-college courses are an
important and a valuable part of students' journey toward college-level
literacy.  We can't give them course credit (state law), but we do give
them what we call "institutional credit," or credit for fullfilling the
requirements leading toward a degree as determined by the college.
 
I really hope that composition theorists and practitioners don't stop
creating good models for this kind of instruction in addition to
"mainstreamed" models.  We need all of the good ideas we can get.
 
 
 
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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Mark,
 
Not to mention the apparent superficiality of Phoenix's five-week
courses...
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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With the complexity of life and disciplines today, perhaps it should take
160 hours.....
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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As a born again rhetorician (and a student of James Kinneavy), I believe
in the civic tradition in rhetoric.  While a critical reinterpretation of
civic ideals like practical reason and deliberative discourse is
necessary, I believe that rhetorical analysis and a concern for "public"
issues are crucial to making comp into a civic project.  The trivium stood
at the core of the liberal arts for a couple of millennia for good reasons,
and the concern for logical reasoning and poetic beauty becomes
introverted without rhetoric's attention to translating "truth" and
"beauty" into practical action concerned with advancing the common good.
Every one of these terms needs to be reinterpreted against a critical
awareness of how they have served to make the "good man speaking well" the
voice of the public good (and silenced everybody else), but we are facing
a rhetorical moment in higher education generally, and not just in the
disciplines such as philosophy that have rediscovered they are inescapably
rhetorical.  The whole relationship between higher education and the
educated public is being transformed, and that is the civic domain of
rhetoric.
 
Oops, excuse me for preaching to the choir.
 
> a section in a larger piece: that piece being a core curriculum or gen. ed. core
> that prepares students for citizenship. As our dean likes to put it, the
> core/gen. ed. should be more than a haphazard collection of courses that have no
> communal telos. Comp., my current thinking goes, does not in and of itself
> prepare students for citizenship. So, the interesting question becomes this: how
> does comp. and the core/gen. ed. work together to do this? What is the
> relationship between the courses? Is it progressive? recursive? regressive?
>
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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test-ignore
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Hello-
 
Tidewater Community College is considering the establishment of a
writing-intensive program, including graduation requirements for our
two-year degrees. I know this list has discussed WI requirements in the
past, and I've saved many of your posts on the subject, but I'm hoping now
to hear from other two-year colleges about their programs and their
experiences.
 
I'd be grateful for information, for names and e-mail addresses of people
to contact, and for URLs if you have program descriptions on line. You can
e-mail me privately at my college address tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va.us.
 
Thanks in advance.
 
Donna
--
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va.us>
English-Humanities Division, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
NOTE NEW PHONE PREFIX  phone 757-321-7364  fax 757-427-0327
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/
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I agree with you on this one, Julia.  When I was in high school in the late
70s, I did get to choose which courses to take.  Being math phobic (in spite
of good standardized test scores in math), I stopped taking math after my
sophomore year.  And I chose to take "Humor in Literature" for my English
elective, rather than the courses other college prep students were taking to
prepare them for the SAT. I was also invited to join the "gifted" program,
which began when I was a sophomore in high school, but didn't want to
because I didn't want to have to take classes with nerds.  I regret all of
those decisions now, and wish that someone older and wiser than me would
have made the decisions for me.  Who asks a 14-year-old-female if she wants
to take advanced algebra? Who asks an 18-year-old "don't know what my major
is going to be" student if he wants to improve his writing?
 
Of course, I don't make my kids eat vegetables and let them play on the
computer as long as they want to, so I can sympathize with the "elective"
argument, too. Freedom to make choices is also a good thing.  Carrie Leverenz
 
At 10:20 AM 11/19/97 -0600, you wrote:
>There seems to be some assumption in the electives argument that students,
>when they graduate from high school, magically know what's best for them.
>Whose to say this is the age at which this transformation happens?  Should
>high school students be able to choose the courses they'll take?  I would
>have never choosen to take writing or math, but thank goodness I was
>required to do so. Should we put an age limit on the requirment? Or ask
>students to take a maturity exam before deciding what choice they'll have
>in their education?   What assumptions are we making about students when we
>argue for "free market"?
>
>Which students will choose to take the "right" courses (in quotes because I
>can't define it just yet :)?
>
>Just wondering,
>Julia
>
>*************************************
>Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>University of Arkansas at Little Rock
>2801 S. University Ave.
>Little Rock, AR  72204
>(501)569-3316
>
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Thank you to everyone who responded to my query about WPA courses,
seminars, and independent studies (formerly, curently, or planned-to-be
offered).  Here's a list of the schools (twelve) identified in the reponses
I received:
 
Arizona State University
Iowa State University
New Mexico State
Purdue University
SUNY? Buffal
St. Louis University
Texas Tech University
University fo Illinois
University of Kansas
University of South Florida
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee
Washington State University
 
 
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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This Sunday at the NCTE Convention (Detroit), Bill Condon, Susan Wyche,
and I are giving a "mini-workshop" (i.e., free) on the two-tiered system
of rating student writing used by Washington State University--whose
undergraduate writing assessment program is occasionally mentioned on
this list.  The rating system can be used to assess portfolios, with big
savings in time and expense.
 
JK Session, 1:15-4:15 p.m., Sunday afternoon (Nov. 23), Cobo
Center/Meeting Room W2-71).  Don't hesitate to join us mid-stream, say,
after Donald Graves' speech.
 
Rich Haswell
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Rich, after the presentation would it be feasible to post some text from
the workshop...in my comp meeting yesterday (among a group of teachers who
are very mixed in using or not using portfolios), it was clear that
grading portfolios was a key issue for us...our conversation was framed
with Lynn Z. Bloom's recent article in CCC on grading and charmed with the
idea that students may do a better job of learning by grading
themselves...any crumbs from your good cake would be appreciated, will
hochman
 
 
 
On Thu, 20 Nov 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> This Sunday at the NCTE Convention (Detroit), Bill Condon, Susan Wyche,
> and I are giving a "mini-workshop" (i.e., free) on the two-tiered system
> of rating student writing used by Washington State University--whose
> undergraduate writing assessment program is occasionally mentioned on
> this list.  The rating system can be used to assess portfolios, with big
> savings in time and expense.
>
> JK Session, 1:15-4:15 p.m., Sunday afternoon (Nov.. 23), Cobo
> Center/Meeting Room W2-71).  Don't hesitate to join us mid-stream, say,
> after Donald Graves' speech.
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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Hey Comp Colleagues!
 
This is Min and Rich, repeating their call for comp tales.  A couple of
weeks ago, we posted the following messagge on the List, and got some
wonderful submissions.  But nowhere near the spate we hoped for.  We
know you have the stories, we've heard you tell them in committee
meetings and publishers' coctail parties at conferences.  Well, tell
them to us!  Five minutes at the PC, hit the send button, that's it.
Don't just tell us this is a terrific project--join it, send your
favorite tale!
 
Min-Zhan Lu and Rich Haswell  are projecting a book called COMP TALES.
It will be a
collection of the stories that college-composition people like to tell
about themselves, their colleagues, and their work.   We are hoping that
WPA listservers will be the first to contribute.
 
We are interested in stories, anecdotes, and tales you tell and retell.
They can be about students, courses, teachers, colleagues, departments,
administrators, conferences, graduate school, the public--anything
connected with college composition.  We would like for you to write the
stories in the same way and in the same spirit that you actually tell
them--in class, with colleagues over coffee, with friends, wherever.
 
We imagine that most of the stories told are about paragraph size in
length.  In a few sentences more, we would like you to describe the
customary context in which you tell the story: when, where, to whom, and
why you like to tell it.  This will be useful since we are thinking of
adding an afterword exploring how composition shapes and is shaped by
narratives.
 
DON'T SEND YOUR STORIES VIA THE WPA-LIST.  Send them off-list, to either
Min-zhan Lu:
 
<min-zhan.lu@drake.edu>
 
or myself:
 
<rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu>
Rich Haswell
Dept. of Arts & Humanities
Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Corpus Christi, TX 78412
 
Again, DON'T send your stories via this WPA-L.
 
Your stories will be seen by only the two of us until publication, and
those not used will never be seen by anybody else.  You can name names
or use pseudonyms and circumlocutions (e.g., "they say that a well-known
comp researcher once..." or "a large public university in the
mid-west").  You can remain anonymous if you choose.  (A list of
contributors who would like to be acknowledged will be included at the
beginning or the end of the volume.)  In short, we are aware of the need
to protect everyone's privacy.
 
Send us you favorite stories.  And pass the word around!
 
Rich Haswell
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Will, I'd be glad to, but it will have to wait until after Thanksgiving
vacation.  Rich.
 
In response to Will Hochman, 20 Nov 1997:  "Rich, after the presentation
would it be feasible to post some text from the workshop...in my comp
meeting yesterday (among a group of teachers who are very mixed in using
or not using portfolios), it was clear that
grading portfolios was a key issue for us...our conversation was framed
with Lynn Z. Bloom's recent article in CCC on grading and charmed with
the idea that students may do a better job of learning by grading
themselves...any crumbs from your good cake would be appreciated, will
hochman"
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This entry may thud a bit because much of what I'm saying has already been
touched upon, but I'm new to the list and wanted to put my first two yen in
there.
 
I'd like to join the chorus of people skeptical of students' capacity to elect
what writing course they need and when they need it. I see students as my
equals philosophically, but as student-centered as I have been, I don't
think they're always ready to make informed choices about a lot of things,
not when they're eighteen anyway. We're equal but not the same. I learn
from them all the time, but I'm supposed to have an expertise of sorts they
don't.
      That said, I would love (wouldn't we all--maybe not, but that's
another thread) to teach in an institution where fy students enrolled in
writing classes because they wanted to be there or because they had
realized they needed development in their ability to essay complex topics
and texts, argue persuasively, responsibly, sophisticatedly, etc., and so
sought out the course that would help best. I realize that students often
end up appreciating having taken such and such writing course, but in my
experience teaching at a huge state university, in response to the
end-of-term course evaluation question asking them "why" they'd taken the
course, the vast majority responded--usually sardonically, as if pointing
out the obvious--that it was "required," and this was true also of
upper-division students.  I don't see that sense of their lack of volition
as they maneuver through requirements toward their degree changing if and
when fy writing is elective in a huge open-enrollment U.  Oh, I can see
some progressively older students electing to take a writing course out of
a sense of what they "need," but too often that might occur after the fact
of realizing a deficiency they could have begun to take care of earlier
(ie, had the course been required their first year).
        I'll stop there.  There are too many threads to this, and frankly,
I'm not ready to cast a vote for either the required or the elective side.
In a way, the point is moot because the literal "free" comp choice won't
exist anyway; the market is not free anymore than will is.  But without
taking the free choice thing to its logical extreme, I don't see how
elective comp. can get around what some people are calling coercion and
others "selling" an academic experience.
 
Andy Crockett
Visiting Instructor
Osaka University
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I remember (don't I?) that the University of Arizona was identified on the
WPA-L as offering a graduate seminar in Writing Program Administration.  We
do indeed.
 
At 09:14 AM 11/20/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Thank you to everyone who responded to my query about WPA courses,
>seminars, and independent studies (formerly, curently, or planned-to-be
>offered).  Here's a list of the schools (twelve) identified in the reponses
>I received:
>
>Arizona State University
>Iowa State University
>New Mexico State
>Purdue University
>SUNY? Buffal
>St. Louis University
>Texas Tech University
>University fo Illinois
>University of Kansas
>University of South Florida
>University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee
>Washington State University
>
>
>Shirley K Rose
>Associate Professor of English
>Director of Composition
>English Department\Purdue University
>West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
>
>email: roses@purdue.edu
>phone: (765) 494-3742
>fax: (765) 494-3780
>
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        I am a new subscriber to the WPA list and have recently begun
dissertation research on community engagement writing programs.  I'd
greatly appreciate any guidance you might share regarding writing programs
that incorporate service learning experiences that are meaningful for
students AND help them develop as writers, as well as programs that manage
to build bridges with both corporate and community agencies.
 
        One unexpected intersection of service learning/corporate
sponsorship/writing experiences I've recently encountered is in
the "Leadership Development Program" trend on U.S. college campuses.  If
you are aware of any literature or examples of this phenomenon, I'd be
grateful to hear from you.
 
        Many Thanks in Advance!
 
        Brooke Hessler
 
 
Brooke Hessler
Associate Director of Composition
Texas Christian University
hbhessler@delta.is.tcu.edu
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Brooke Hessler wrote:
>
>         I am a new subscriber to the WPA list and have recently begun
> dissertation research on community engagement writing programs.  I'd
> greatly appreciate any guidance you might share regarding writing programs
> that incorporate service learning experiences that are meaningful for
> students AND help them develop as writers, as well as programs that manage
> to build bridges with both corporate and community agencies.
>
>         One unexpected intersection of service learning/corporate
> sponsorship/writing experiences I've recently encountered is in
> the "Leadership Development Program" trend on U.S. college campuses.  If
> you are aware of any literature or examples of this phenomenon, I'd be
> grateful to hear from you.
>
>         Many Thanks in Advance!
>
>         Brooke Hessler
>
> Brooke Hessler
> Associate Director of Composition
> Texas Christian University
> hbhessler@delta.is.tcu.edu
Brooke, Get in touch with Mary Beth Mason at Chandler-Gilbert Community
College in Mesa, AZ. She's a real pro at working service learning into
composition courses.
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Brooke--you might already have this reference, but just in case--
 
_Writing the Community: Concepts and Models for Service-Learning in
Composition_ published by AAHE and NCTE (1997) and edited by Linda
Adler-Kassner et al.
 
You might also want to contact Darin Saul here at WSU (sauld@wsu.edu) about
the program he runs involving environmental education, service learning,
and writing.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>Brooke Hessler wrote:
>>
>>         I am a new subscriber to the WPA list and have recently begun
>> dissertation research on community engagement writing programs.  I'd
>> greatly appreciate any guidance you might share regarding writing programs
>> that incorporate service learning experiences that are meaningful for
>> students AND help them develop as writers, as well as programs that manage
>> to build bridges with both corporate and community agencies.
>>
>>         One unexpected intersection of service learning/corporate
>> sponsorship/writing experiences I've recently encountered is in
>> the "Leadership Development Program" trend on U.S. college campuses.  If
>> you are aware of any literature or examples of this phenomenon, I'd be
>> grateful to hear from you.
>>
>>         Many Thanks in Advance!
>>
>>         Brooke Hessler
>>
>> Brooke Hessler
>> Associate Director of Composition
>> Texas Christian University
>> hbhessler@delta.is.tcu.edu
>Brooke, Get in touch with Mary Beth Mason at Chandler-Gilbert Community
>College in Mesa, AZ. She's a real pro at working service learning into
>composition courses.
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Brooke,
        I have a web page on Community Service Writing and Learning at
(http://www.marlboro.edu/~nickc/csl/csl.html).  Also, if you e-mail Tom
Deans at UMass (tdeans@english.umass.edu), he can give you pointers.  His
dissertation is _Community-Based and Service-Learning College Writing
Initiatives in Relation to Composition Studies and Critical Theory_.  He's
also a contributor to _Writnig the Community, Concetps and Models for
Service-Learning in composition_, co published by AAHE and NCTE, and
edited by Linda Adler-Kassner, Robert Crooks, and Ann Watters.  The web
page above has a link to it.
 
        Tom studied three CSL programs, UMass, Amherst, Carnegie Mellon's,
and Bentley's.  I began CS writing in my courses at UMass, then Tom came
in and we both worked on it witha Service Learning grant.  Since the he
and Zan Meyer Goncalves (zmg@english.umass.edu) have provided the planning
and coordination and in house leadership (with genorous support from first
Anne Herrington and now Peter Elbow as Writing Program directors) to make
the project much more a part of the fabric of possibilities.
        Another person to talk to is Amy Lee, now at SUNY Albany; she also
came out of the UMass program and did CSL in her courses there.  She's
working on including it in SUNY's writing courses.  I've done some in my
courses at Marlboro as well.
 
        Good luck, let me know if I can be of any more help.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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Carrie and Julia make such sensible comments, based on common sense and
experience, that I wonder why their arguments seem so fresh and new.  I
suspect it is because we sometimes get so carried away by theory (which
drifts into dogma) that we become victims of abstraction (and therefore
somewhat absurd). Reminds me of the time I sat next to a famous lit
theorist on an MLA committee and asked him how he used poststructural
theory in undergrad lit courses.  "Two ways," he replied.  "First, I try
never to teach undergrads.  Second, if I HAVE to teach undergrads, I
forget the theory."
                                                --Ed White
 
On Thu, 20 Nov 1997, Andrew Leverenz wrote:
 
> I agree with you on this one, Julia.  When I was in high school in the late
> 70s, I did get to choose which courses to take.  Being math phobic (in spite
> of good standardized test scores in math), I stopped taking math after my
> sophomore year.  And I chose to take "Humor in Literature" for my English
> elective, rather than the courses other college prep students were taking to
> prepare them for the SAT. I was also invited to join the "gifted" program,
> which began when I was a sophomore in high school, but didn't want to
> because I didn't want to have to take classes with nerds.  I regret all of
> those decisions now, and wish that someone older and wiser than me would
> have made the decisions for me.  Who asks a 14-year-old-female if she wants
> to take advanced algebra? Who asks an 18-year-old "don't know what my major
> is going to be" student if he wants to improve his writing?
>
> Of course, I don't make my kids eat vegetables and let them play on the
> computer as long as they want to, so I can sympathize with the "elective"
> argument, too. Freedom to make choices is also a good thing.  Carrie Leverenz
>
> At 10:20 AM 11/19/97 -0600, you wrote:
> >There seems to be some assumption in the electives argument that students,
> >when they graduate from high school, magically know what's best for them.
> >Whose to say this is the age at which this transformation happens?  Should
> >high school students be able to choose the courses they'll take?  I would
> >have never choosen to take writing or math, but thank goodness I was
> >required to do so. Should we put an age limit on the requirment? Or ask
> >students to take a maturity exam before deciding what choice they'll have
> >in their education?   What assumptions are we making about students when we
> >argue for "free market"?
> >
> >Which students will choose to take the "right" courses (in quotes because I
> >can't define it just yet :)?
> >
> >Just wondering,
> >Julia
> >
> >*************************************
> >Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> >Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> >University of Arkansas at Little Rock
> >2801 S. University Ave.
> >Little Rock, AR  72204
> >(501)569-3316
> >
>
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Please feel free to circulate this to other lists or individuals. Let me
know if you have any questions.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
GMI Engineering & Management Institute
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
 
___________________________________________________
DEPARTMENT HEAD
 
        BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT
 
     GMI Engineering & Management Institute, a five-year co-
operative education college in mid-Michigan, seeks qualified
applicants to provide effective departmental, professional,
developmental and administrative leadership for the Business &
Industrial Management Department.
     Competence in Business and Industrial Management
Disciplines: Academic achievement or experience-enhanced
academics -- one or more of the following accomplishments:
1) Hold a Terminal Degree represented by an earned Ph.D. or D.B.A.
in one of the business or communication disciplines with at least 7
years of teaching and 3 years of administrative experience, or
2) Hold a Master's degree with at least 15 years experience
demonstrating increasingly responsible management and
leadership ability in higher education, business, or industrial
enterprises, including demonstrated teaching experience.
Contributions to the Discipline: One or more of the following
accomplishments: 1) Evidence of scholarly achievement; 2)
Demonstrated application of management, leadership, and
continuous improvement skills in higher education, business, or
industry, or "recognized expertise" in an appropriate field related
to Departmental programs and direction.  Communication Skills:
Demonstrated effectiveness in listening skills, oral
communication, written communication, and interpersonal skills.
Appointment Conditions: must be approved, based on GMI criteria,
for appointment to the Faculty at the rank of Full Professor prior to
appointment as Department Head; and must have proof of legal
authority to work in the U.S.
     To ensure full consideration, send two (2) copies of the
following: letter of application, resume and three (3)
professional references to: Business & Industrial Management
Department head Search, Human Resources, GMI
Engineering & Management Institute, 1700 W. Third Avenue,
Flint, Michigan 48504, by December 1, 1997. This replaces previous ad.
EEO M/F/V/D.
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Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Keith,
 
Thank you for explaining how to access the Outcomes Forum. I remembered
to access the website before 5:00 p.m.  I have read most of the posted
materials.
 
How will the Writing Assessment Position Statment connect to goals and
objectives specified though learning outcomes?
 
 
Gail
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home: gcor@jersey.net
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 10:16:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         D'Ann George <dgeorge@WELCHLINK.WELCH.JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Guidance for Dissertation Research
In-Reply-To:  <3474824D.213E@asu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Brooke,
 
There is a terrific article in the current issue of Teaching English in the
Two-Year College about service learning.
 
Good luck with a good topic for your dissertation.
 
 
At 11:32 AM 11/20/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Brooke Hessler wrote:
>>
>>         I am a new subscriber to the WPA list and have recently begun
>> dissertation research on community engagement writing programs.  I'd
>> greatly appreciate any guidance you might share regarding writing programs
>> that incorporate service learning experiences that are meaningful for
>> students AND help them develop as writers, as well as programs that manage
>> to build bridges with both corporate and community agencies.
>>
>>         One unexpected intersection of service learning/corporate
>> sponsorship/writing experiences I've recently encountered is in
>> the "Leadership Development Program" trend on U.S. college campuses.  If
>> you are aware of any literature or examples of this phenomenon, I'd be
>> grateful to hear from you.
>>
>>         Many Thanks in Advance!
>>
>>         Brooke Hessler
>>
>> Brooke Hessler
>> Associate Director of Composition
>> Texas Christian University
>> hbhessler@delta.is.tcu.edu
>Brooke, Get in touch with Mary Beth Mason at Chandler-Gilbert Community
>College in Mesa, AZ. She's a real pro at working service learning into
>composition courses.
>
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 20 Nov 1997 18:05:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment Question
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 18 Nov 1997 12:09:38 -0800 from <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
A brief clarification: the CCCC Position Statement is *not* a statement about
outcomes. It's an articulation of two related items: 1) what we understand
about writing (ie, you need a definition of writing before you can talk about
assessing it); and 2) what we understand as the principles that inform good
assessment. As Eric mentions, a draft version is on the web, and two print
versions are available: in the Oct 95 issues of both _CCC_ and _TETYC_. Also,
if you call Lori Stone at NCTE (she is the new Debbie Fox, I think), she might
be able to mail you a copy.
 
It's my understanding that several people have used the statement to persuade
others on their campus to use direct measures, at least, and to connect
assessment with learning, at best.
 
Sometime, it would be fun to talk about how that document developed--what with
open forums at several meetings (eg, NCTE, CCCC), the authorship of four
main writers in collaboration with many, many more, the role that the CCCC
officers and executive committees (more than one set of each) played in shaping
the document, and so on. Louise Phelps--are you here?--and I talked one time
about the nature of what she called reform documents, and this is one if there
ever were one.
 
Kathleen Yancey
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 11:30:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Paul Collins <PAULCLLINS@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Guidance for Dissertation Research
 
Brooke,
I recently completed a college textbook titled "Community Writing:
Researching Social Issues through Composition," which I've just started to
show to a publisher this last month; I'll also be finishing (I hope!) an
annotated version in a few months as my dissertation for CUNY Graduate
Center.
 
 If you'd you'd like the prospectus or other information, drop me a line!
 
-- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com
Dept. of English, Dominican College (San Rafael CA)
http://users.aol.com/paulcllins/
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 09:40:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Guidance for Dissertation Research
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Brooke, Also get in touch with Tom Huckin who is doing a very
comprehensive service-learning program in the Professional Writing
degree at the University of Utah:  thomas.huckin@m.cc.utah.edu
Chrsitine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 09:31:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNCO.EDU>
Subject:      Tutorials and Technology
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.LNX.3.95.971119151008.14560A-100000@serv1.ncte.org>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear Folks,
 
I have two questions.
 
Has there ever been a study of the number of hours instructors can
conference, tutor, etc. in a week without loosing their effectiveness?
 
Do any of you have Technology Standards, objectives or outcomes in your
Writing Program?  If so, how are they worded?
 
You are welcome to respond off-list if you like.
 
Thanks
 
Emily Golson
University of Northern Colorado
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 16:40:46 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Learning to ask questions-1 more time
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Hi all--
 
        I just wanted to say thanks to everyone who contributed to the
"learning to ask questions" thread--especially Thomas Miller and Donald
Wolff who sent me wonderful handouts and articles.  I assigned those pieces,
along with several of the other responses from the list and Glynda Hull and
Mike Rose's "That Wooden Shack Place, for last Tuesday's graduate
colloquium.  I asked each to write 3 questions to begin discussion of Hull
and Rose for the class, but rather than using the questions to talk about
the article, I had them use the questions to talk about questioning--sort of
a metacognitive move.  I.e. what kind of question is that, what might we
expect from it in discussion, what directions could it go in, etc.  Once we
had talked about one question from each of the grad students, we went back
and talked about Hull and Rose's article.  I think it was one of the better
classes we've had so far, and they talked about discussion in far more
complex and interesting ways than I've seen so far as well.  Again, thanks
to all of you for being so generous and smart!
 
Donna D-O
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 13:41:26 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
*** Resending note of 11/21/97 13:27
Return-Path: <IACLSA@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Received: from ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (NJE origin IACLSA@ASUACAD) by
          ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LMail V1.2c/1.8c) with BSMTP id 5113; Fri, 21 Nov
          1997 13:27:04 -0700
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 97 13:21:36 MST
 
This a second, more explicit request for information in the assessment of
writing programs. The lead author writes "we need to know whether there
exist evaluations
of other writing programs, similar to ours, that focus on remedial
writing or even freshman writing programs, i.e. empirical research
evaluations such as we carried out.  That is, are there studies
published that we should be citing in which there is some assessment
of the impact of university writing training on writing outcomes
beyond what is in the White (1994) book.  I have contacted two
researchers in writing at Educational TEsting SERvice.  They have
come up with nothing.  Might you query the WPA group again if
you have heard nothing.
    I want to write a letter to the editor of the journal saying
that we have queried (a) researchers in writing, and (b)
administrators of writing programs, and have found nothing.
Also, I will do another ERIC Documents search (educational
materials).  Do you know of other computer data bases that I should
search?  Are there any journals to review.  Help.  This is duee
back finished on December 15.  Thank you very much.  Leona.
 
**********************************************************************
Leona S. Aiken                     Internet: IACLSA@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
Department of Psychology           Bitnet:   IACLSA@ASUACAD
Arizona State University           Office:   (602) 965-3494
Tempe, AZ, USA, 85287-1104         Messages: (602) 965-6315
FAX 602-965-8544                             (602) 965-3326
**********************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 13:45:19 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      No Subject
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/97 13:41
 
I sent that last message before I could finish editing it. But anyway you see
what Leona is after. I suspect such assessments exist, but mostly as
unpublished institutional documents. We need to be concerned about published
docs only. Please respond to me rather than to Leona, since I did not intend
to send her name and address to the list. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 13:47:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      No Subject
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/97 13:41
 
I got one response with my first request (an Article by Ed White), and I have
renewed it. The request is going out to 500 writing program administrators and
people with similar interests. Let's give it until tuesday. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 13:48:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Not my day
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/21/97 13:47
 
Now that last message was supposed to go to Leona, not to the list. I think
I'll just go stare at the wall.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 15:44:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Outcomes => Standards
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Gail Corso wrote:
 
>>>
Keith,
 
Thank you for explaining how to access the Outcomes Forum. I remembered
to access the website before 5:00 p.m.  I have read most of the posted
materials.
 
How will the Writing Assessment Position Statment connect to goals and
objectives specified though learning outcomes?
<<<
 
First, the only down period for the web-site should be 5:00 p.m. Friday
until 8:00 a.m. Saturday.  Otherwise it's open 24 hours a a day.
 
But second, whoa! I'm just the spider, and only a temporary one at that (the
CCCC '98 Outcomes Workshop website should leave this one far behind).
That's a really good question for the Outcomes group as a whole.
 
I was already planning to create a link to the assessment position statement
this week-end, so it seems a most timely question at that.
 
Any other takers?  Fellow Outcomers, want to bat this around on our own list
and come back with a sythesis?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 13:14:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: David's Course Evaluation Problem
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Actually, David, there's more out there on this than one might suspect.
During the early '80s there were two federally funded research grants in
this area.  The first was the one I write about in my 1989 book: Research in
Effective Teaching of Writing, the 2-volume final report of which is
available from ERIC (see the bibliography of Teaching and Assessing Writing,
1994 for the request info).  (And you know about my chapter in the
Janangelo/Hansen book.)  The second was a FIPSE grant directed by Steve
Witte and Les Faigley at the U of Texas.  I have some of their many in-house
published reports, but I don't know if they ever published their findings,
which were interesting and productive.  Last time I asked Les about the
project, he said, rather tightly, "MY part of the work is done."  And you
know about the book they wrote together on evaluating writing programs.
Whoops, I must run to class.  Tell me if that's enough.
 
                                            --Ed White
 
 
>I sent that last message before I could finish editing it. But anyway you see
>what Leona is after. I suspect such assessments exist, but mostly as
>unpublished institutional documents. We need to be concerned about published
>docs only. Please respond to me rather than to Leona, since I did not intend
>to send her name and address to the list. Thanks.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 21 Nov 1997 20:24:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes => Standards
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19971121214426.00671064@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Fri, 21 Nov 1997, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
> Any other takers?  Fellow Outcomers, want to bat this around on our own
> list and come back with a sythesis?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
      I've never seen you shy away from a challenge before.  Don't be
bashful.  Gail and I both want to see how you would tie together or hear
from you how you would keep apart standards and outcomes.  :-)     C.P.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Md___cpryor@dgs.dgsys.com___cpryor@bellatlantic.net
    Wide Area Network______IMCEAMS-MC_ROCKVILLE3_cpryor@mc.cc.md.us
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 22 Nov 1997 12:57:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: David's Course Evaluation Problem
In-Reply-To:  <199711212113.NAA07663@wiley.csusb.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I'm interested in some broader issues raised by the relative unavailability
of results of program evaluations.  David speculates
 
>I suspect such assessments exist, but mostly as
>unpublished institutional documents. We need to be concerned about published
>docs only
 
I'm currently writing an article on the problematic status of
"institutional" research in our field.  On the one hand, folks who submit
program research or reports to journals have a difficult time getting it
published, so often is it dismissed as just "stuff happening at your
school; I speak from my experiences editing WPA.  On the other hand this is
often exactly the kind of specific and, yes, empirical research that other
folks desperately need.
 
Anyway, I'm trying to sort out these issues, and if anyone has any further
thoughts, I'd be interested.
 
Doug
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 23 Nov 1997 10:10:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes => Standards
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Chet,
        My reticence about answering the query about connecting "outcomes"
work to the Assessment document has more to do with a sense of role than
with bashfulness.  I tend the web-site, but I don't presume to speak for the
group, and what seems to be requested is some response from the Outcomes group.
 
        My own feeling is that the Assessment statement enables Outcomes
work.  It will be important to think about how things should be assessed in
order to create the most useful statements of Outcomes.  We should probably
have copies of the Assessment statement availale for all participants in the
CCCC '98 workshop.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 23 Nov 1997 10:10:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: composition as elective--r.i.p.
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Sure, mandatory composition sounds reasonable.  That which happens to be the
most common current arrangement will always seem reasonable, since there
will always be reasons why it has resulted and rationalizations aplenty
after the fact.  Grammar teaching as a major part of writing instruction
also still sounds reasonable to a great many writing teachers.
 
I'm darkly amused by the neatness of the analogy between us saying we have
to force those fuzzy-headed kids to do the right thing (taking mandatory
first-year composition) and other people saying they have to force us
fuzzy-headed humanists to do the right thing (sorting students by SAT scores
and showing them where to put the commas).
 
Theory isn't meaningless.  There are connections among student
"conscription," grammar, reductive placements, and the conditions of labor
in the profession.  It may well be that taking on each problem individually
is the best available approach, but systems have a way of shrugging off
temporary local adjustments.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 23 Nov 1997 16:24:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Outcomes => Standards
X-To:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19971123161026.00680f90@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Sun, 23 Nov 1997, Keith Rhodes wrote:
 
> Chet, My reticence about answering the query about connecting "outcomes"
> work to the Assessment document has more to do with a sense of role than
> with bashfulness.  I tend the web-site, but I don't presume to speak for
> the group, and what seems to be requested is some response from the
> Outcomes group.
 
        Keith,
              There is nothing wrong with giving advised opinions.  Since
        there has been vitually no discussion of connections between the
        forum's work and the document itself, it would be difficult to
        contradict the forum's policy.  However, your conservatism in
        such matters is admirable.
 
> My own feeling is that the Assessment statement enables Outcomes work.
> It will be important to think about how things should be assessed in
> order to create the most useful statements of Outcomes.  We should
> probably have copies of the Assessment statement available for all
> participants in the CCCC '98 workshop.
 
        As you already know, several institutions have installed
        outcomes-based composition programs without waiting for the work
        of the outcomes forum to be dispersed.  So in a way, the forum is
        reactionary to recent interest in this area.  In other words,
        such speculations are going on all around us.  Failure to listen
        and to respond might be as disastrous as premature dispersion of
        untested information--perhaps leading to the incorrect perception
        that the forum is aloof and disconnected from reality.
        Nevertheless I understand and respect your point of view. BTW, the
        outcomes forum printing house is already working on the document
        supply problem.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Md___cpryor@dgs.dgsys.com___cpryor@bellatlantic.net
    Wide Area Network______IMCEAMS-MC_ROCKVILLE3_cpryor@mc.cc.md.us
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 23 Nov 1997 17:13:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Miller <rimiller@RCI.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      FROM CC to 4YCollege
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
 
I've just had a request from the Dean to draw up a budget justifying the
funding of a new, as yet to be defined, position, for someone to assist in
smoothing the transition of community college students transferring to the
state university. It seems like a good idea. I was wondering if anyone on the
list has or knows about a similar position. Specifically, I'd like to know
what, ideally, one  would want someone in such a position to do and what such a
person would need, in terms of resources, to do the job.
 
It should go without saying that I got this request late this week and need to
put the budget proposal together by Tuesday.....
 
Thanks for the help. Anyone who wants to respond to me off-list can reach me at
rimiller@rci.rutgers.edu
 
Richard E. Miller
Associate Director of the Writing Program
Rutgers University
New Brunswick, NJ 08903
732-932-7634
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 23 Nov 1997 23:25:14 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      FROM CC to 4YCollege
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/23/97 15:20
 
As part of the work of the Transfer Articulation Task Force and the ongoing
work of the Academic Programs Articulation Steering Committee, each university
and community college campus has designated a person to deal with transfer
problems--community college to community college, community college to
university, and university to community college (yep, happens all the time).
This person is identified as the "point of contact" for the student having
difficulties with somer aspect of transfer. The transfer person will either
solve the problem or put the student in contact with the appropriate people.
We do not imagine this will be a full time job for anyone, but this is only
the case because 1) AZ's university/community college articulation system is
pretty advanced and 2) we are alos putting a big push on early advising for
potential transfer students. An ounce of prevention, etc.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 24 Nov 1997 13:07:41 +0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
Subject:      EOU Presidential Search
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Here's a position description for you.  I hope you will seriously consider
applying--I know many of you would make excellent candidates.
 
dw
 
The Presidential Search Committee has had its first meeting and has
placed ads in national publications.  The deadline for nominations is
December 19.  The deadline for accepting applications is January 16.
>
>
>>
>>        PRESIDENTIAL POSITION DESCRIPTION
>>        EASTERN OREGON UNIVERSITY
>>
>>
>>The Oregon State Board of Higher Education invites applications and
>>nominations for the position of President of Eastern Oregon University
>>(EOU).  As the Chief Executive Officer of the University, the President
>>serves under the general direction of the Chancellor according to the
>>policies set by the Board.
>>
>>EOU  is a four-year, multipurpose, regional university with approximately
>>1,800 campus and 900 off-campus students.  The University serves as a major
>>educational and cultural resource for eastern Oregon and offers a variety
>>of liberal arts and professional majors.  EOU has extensive, highly
>>successful outreach programs with 12 student service centers located
>>throughout its region and on the campuses of other institutions.  Of the
>>degrees awarded by Eastern, 20-30 percent are to external students.
>>Fundamental to Eastern's philosophy is that these extended programs be
>>offered by its own core faculty.  Strong campus programs are the base for
>>external programs.
>>
>>EOU is involved in a network of collaborative degree programs with other
>>universities, hosts complete degree programs offered by other institutions,
>>is currently expanding its collaborative effort with two regional community
>>colleges, and is Oregon's pilot  institution for the Western Governor's
>>University.  Eastern supports a major economic and community development
>>effort and hosts state and regional agencies and organizations.
>>
>>The campus is in La Grande, a town of approximately 12,000 located in the
>>heart of the Blue Mountains of northeastern Oregon.  With its four seasons,
>>pleasant climate, and recognized quality of life, it is an area that offers
>>excellent opportunities for outdoor recreation.
>>
>>Preferred Qualifications
>>
>>Education: An earned doctorate, other appropriate terminal degree, or
>>extraordinary accomplishment in a field of teaching and research in one of
>>the major academic areas offered at EOU.
>>
>>Teaching and Scholarship: Demonstrated evidence of significant achievement
>>and excellence in teaching, community outreach, and scholarly research or
>>creative work that would qualify for tenure in an academic unit of a
>>college or university.
>>
>>Administration and Leadership:
>>
>>        Understanding of the unique mission of a rural, regionally-focused
>>University, and demonstrated understanding of rural issues and challenges.
>>
>>
>>        Proven ability to represent the University and to interact effectively
>>with students, faculty, staff, alumni, Board, business leaders,
>>legislators, institution presidents, and the public in order to develop
>>programs and relationships essential to the continued success of the
>>University.
>>
>>        Record of commitment to an open and participatory style of
>>institutional decision- making and communication.
>>
>>        Skills, abilities, and proven record in fund raising and advocacy for
>>building legislative support.
>>
>>        Demonstrated commitment to high-quality undergraduate and graduate
>>programs and to the fundamental values upon which such programs are
>>based--free inquiry, and the development, study, testing, and communication
>>of ideas and knowledge.
>>
>>        Demonstrated commitment to the importance of a student-centered
>>environment for both campus and extended programs.
>>
>>        Demonstrated record of leadership essential for the management of an
>>institution with a complex network of collaborative programs.
>>
>>        Demonstrated interest in the delivery of academic programs through the
>>use of telecommunications technology.
>>
>>        Record of commitment to and understanding of affirmative action
>>and equal education and employment opportunity.
>
>
 
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
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>Has there ever been a study of the number of hours instructors can
>conference, tutor, etc. in a week without loosing their effectiveness?
 
I don't know of any studies, Emily, but I used to pay some close attention
to this as I scheduled faculty in the Writing Workshop at Michigan.  *Most*
people felt that three hours at a stretch (in half-hour appointments) was
about their limit.  After that, they felt drained.  However, some people
were able to continue for more than that, and the student evaluations did
not indicate any dropoff in performance.
 
Over several years, I used the three-hour limit as a rule of thumb, but I
listened when a faculty member told me s/he wanted to go beyond that and
felt confident about doing a good job.  I think the key was that I had
evaluations to use as a check on that feeling.  For what it's worth, in ten
years, no one who *wanted* to go beyond the three-hour limit was wrong
about that feeling.
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Hi--a while back there was, I believe, a call for essays on collaborative
administration, with a deadline in early January.  Does anyone have a copy of
that call or could the person who listed it repeat it?  Thanks muchly.
--
 
 
                Elizabeth Hodges
                Virginia Commonwealth University
                Department of English--Box 842005
                Richmond, Virginia  23284-2005
                (804) 828-1331
                (804) 828-2171 FAX
                ehodges@vcu.edu
 
        "It is never too late to be what you might have been." George Eliot
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            ** Call for Proposals **
 
         In memory of Dr. Gratia Murphy,
             Founding Board Member,
 
           Youngstown State University
         hosts the 20th Annual Conference
                      of the
     East Central Writing Centers Association
 
          "Moving Forward, Looking Back"
 
      "The only way to get where we're going
         is to remember where we've been."
 
                   May 8-9, 1998
 
Featuring Keynote speaker Mary King, Founding Board Member, Coordinator
of the Writing Lab and the Basic Writing Course at The University of
Akron, Co-editor (with Thomas Flynn) of _Dynamics of the Writing
Conference: Social and Cognitive Interaction_
 
In keeping with the theme of this year's conference, we encourage
proposals exploring historical perspectives on writing and writing
centers.
 
Other possible topics include:  technology, ethics, designing and
staffing writing centers, research, ESL, etc.  Topics not mentioned are
also welcomed.
 
DEADLINE FOR PROPOSALS IS JANUARY 15, 1998.
FOR MORE INFORMATION, E-MAIL US AT  WrCenter@juno.com.
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Keith,
        I think you're right that I am attached to the only structure I
know, can see only that possibility or some variation on it--'students need
to write/think better and don't know how badly they need it...'  And yes,
surely the institutional structure breeds conscription at various levels.
I'm too institutionalized to envision something else, maybe. I was a
full-time adjunct for three years, so am familiar with the 50-60 hour/wk
labor conditions (it was also one of the most enjoyable working experiences
of my life).
        Ideally, higher education would be utterly democratic and utterly
accessible to everyone.  (Some think the internet is the closest thing
yet.)  I just fear the kind of thing Harper's depicted a couple of issues
ago, students being free-choosing consumers in the worst sense of the word,
plopping great bargains/"fun" courses in their shopping baskets then
proceeding to checkout with an unconditional moneyback return policy (take
a W up to the last minute) but not much growth in critical consciousness.
Such was already becoming the case at the state-U where I taught.
 
Andy Crockett
 
 
 
 
At 10:10 AM 11/23/97 -0600, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>Sure, mandatory composition sounds reasonable.  That which happens to be the
>most common current arrangement will always seem reasonable, since there
>will always be reasons why it has resulted and rationalizations aplenty
>after the fact.  Grammar teaching as a major part of writing instruction
>also still sounds reasonable to a great many writing teachers.
>
>I'm darkly amused by the neatness of the analogy between us saying we have
>to force those fuzzy-headed kids to do the right thing (taking mandatory
>first-year composition) and other people saying they have to force us
>fuzzy-headed humanists to do the right thing (sorting students by SAT scores
>and showing them where to put the commas).
>
>Theory isn't meaningless.  There are connections among student
>"conscription," grammar, reductive placements, and the conditions of labor
>in the profession.  It may well be that taking on each problem individually
>is the best available approach, but systems have a way of shrugging off
>temporary local adjustments.
>
>Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
>Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
>mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
>http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum Website at
>                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Carrie and Julia, in some of my more Weaverian moments I agree
wholeheartedly with you, feeling our students to be numbed and bleary
consumers of a menu of courses "caring nothing for the greatest good, but
seeking to entrap ignorance with the bait of the pleasure of the moment,"
as Socrates sez to Gorgias.  How can an 18-year-old possibly know what's
really going to be good for her soul?  How can we abrogate our
responsibility to create a structure for education that will really mark
out a path for that soul's good?
 
But that way lies a wholesale critique of the elective system in colleges
and universities.  If we can tell students they are not smart or mature
enough to know they need one course, how can we coherently draw the line
between that one course we know they must be made to take and other
courses?  Why not a required course in citizenship?  In history of
religions?  In multiculturalism?  In women's history?  In philosophy?  Why
not, in fact, do away with the elective system entirely in favor of a
major-based curriculum as tightly structured for English or history as
engineering curricula are for those majors.  (M.E. here, I believe, allows
one elective course in four years.)
 
Attractive though this idea sometimes seems to me, I'm not quite so old
yet that I forget how I would have hated it as a college student.  As I've
said before, we have a generational history of having demanded lots of
freedom for ourselves--freedom to make our own mistakes, very often--but
we seem quite comfortable reintroducing in loco parentis for this
generation of college students.  We wanted the power to make our own
world then, and now we seem to want the power to make others' worlds.
 
I asked a friend the other day what, given his lurid sixties drug history,
he planned to do about talking with his young daughter when she asked him
about acid and his life.  "Lie,"  was his answer.  That's a neat
response--"I made the mistakes, so you don't have to."--but it does
infantilize today's kids in a way we wouldn't have stood for.  Why are we
so comfortable making and enforcing rules when we were so noted for
questioning them?
 
Bob Connors
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Actually, Bob, I would not be against this kind of wholesale critique:
 
>But that way lies a wholesale critique of the elective system in colleges
>and universities.  If we can tell students they are not smart or mature
>enough to know they need one course, how can we coherently draw the line
>between that one course we know they must be made to take and other
>courses?  Why not a required course in citizenship?  In history of
>religions?  In multiculturalism?  In women's history?  In philosophy?  Why
>not, in fact, do away with the elective system entirely in favor of a
>major-based curriculum as tightly structured for English or history as
>engineering curricula are for those majors.
 
But let me take the devil's advocate position here.  The argument, so far,
has centered on what *we* have a "right" to demand that students take.  But
the responsibility we, as the designers and implementers of higher
education, bear does not only focus on students and their needs.  It also
focuses on our role in producing the people who will move the culture
along, who will run our institutions, who will make and interpret our laws,
create our art and our entertainment, teach our children and grandchildren,
etc.
 
Looking at the question in that light, do we not have a duty to be sure
that college graduates write well, that they are capable of functioning in
a multicultural world, that they have the kind of humanities background
that will permit them to reflect, to weigh, to choose well, AND that they
have a set of tools that will allow them to move productively into a
career?
 
Perhaps we do these things with too heavy a hand, and without enough
explanation.  My own school's requirements seem to me dizzingly complex and
obscure.  Rigid, extensive requirements, coupled with the fact that we take
the justifications for granted (having lived with them for so long), do
encourage our students to think of education as a system of collecting
tokens (two from humanities, one from social science, one lab and one
non-lab science, etc.) rather than learning in its broader sense.
 
Throwing our requirements entirely--or throwing out the ONE requirement
that almost everyone acknowledges is critical (fy comp)--seems extreme to
me.  Seems like throwing the baby out with the bathwater.  We need to do a
far better job of balancing requirements and electives (the engineers are
not alone in virtually eliminating electives; check nursing curricula,
music curricula, business curricula, etc.) and a better job of explaining
the ones we leave in place.
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Actually, most degrees in the university allow a nice mix of requirements and
electives. We tend to allow electives under two circumstances. First, students
have electives where there is a lack of advocates for a particular choice.
That is, we generally require a student to have some courses in behavioral and
scoial science, but we assume that any number of courses will give students a
sense of how social scientists see the world. Thus we give them lots of
choices--even though we put some loose limits of the range of choice. We also
begin to allow choices as students progress in the major. The assumption here
is that, by the time students have had the intro courses, the surveys, the
basic methodology courses, and so on, they are able to make informed choices
among the courses that they will use to complete the major. And there are
usually a bunch of totally free electives that allow students to take whatever
they want. The range of choice tends to narrow the closer we get to "basic"
academic skills--reading, writing, and calculating.
 
Our basic problem is that we are asking students to lay up treasures in
heaven. We are generally not providing education at the point when students
absolutely need it to do something they immediately want to do--like the
bathroom tiling course down at Home Depot. We are trying to get students
toacquire knowledge and, probably more importantly, habits of mind that they
will need at some point in the future. Their learning is not structured by an
immediate task. We are attempting to structure it to serve an ambiguous but
reasonably certain future.
 
I have been arguing recently that research/scholarship is the way that
faculty--who are at the top of the structure of formal (note the word)
education--give structure and momentum to their own continuing education.
Their continuing education is structure by real (or, sometimes, imaginary)
problems and tasks. There an internally driven need to know. We tend to
provide some sort of structure for college education, partly because it is
open-ended rather that problem oriented, and partly because we are unsure that
students can create this structure for themselves. How to create this
structure is part of what they learn.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Elizabeth and interested others:
 
The special WPA issue on collaborative administration is scheduled to come =
out in May; the submission deadline is January 1, 1998.  I=27m serving as =
guest editor, so you can contact me with any questions or send articles to =
me at the following address:
 
Dept. of English
Santa Clara University
Santa Clara, CA 95053
 
Thanks-
 
Jeanne Gunner
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Bob, that is not a very strong argument: if you require anything you must,
to be consistent, require everything.  C'mon now.  Even a weak position
deserves a better argument than that.  In fact, institutions, like
families, require what they most value and let the rest go.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 25 Nov 1997, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Carrie and Julia, in some of my more Weaverian moments I agree
> wholeheartedly with you, feeling our students to be numbed and bleary
> consumers of a menu of courses "caring nothing for the greatest good, but
> seeking to entrap ignorance with the bait of the pleasure of the moment,"
> as Socrates sez to Gorgias.  How can an 18-year-old possibly know what's
> really going to be good for her soul?  How can we abrogate our
> responsibility to create a structure for education that will really mark
> out a path for that soul's good?
>
> But that way lies a wholesale critique of the elective system in colleges
> and universities.  If we can tell students they are not smart or mature
> enough to know they need one course, how can we coherently draw the line
> between that one course we know they must be made to take and other
> courses?  Why not a required course in citizenship?  In history of
> religions?  In multiculturalism?  In women's history?  In philosophy?  Why
> not, in fact, do away with the elective system entirely in favor of a
> major-based curriculum as tightly structured for English or history as
> engineering curricula are for those majors.  (M.E. here, I believe, allows
> one elective course in four years.)
>
> Attractive though this idea sometimes seems to me, I'm not quite so old
> yet that I forget how I would have hated it as a college student.  As I've
> said before, we have a generational history of having demanded lots of
> freedom for ourselves--freedom to make our own mistakes, very often--but
> we seem quite comfortable reintroducing in loco parentis for this
> generation of college students.  We wanted the power to make our own
> world then, and now we seem to want the power to make others' worlds.
>
> I asked a friend the other day what, given his lurid sixties drug history,
> he planned to do about talking with his young daughter when she asked him
> about acid and his life.  "Lie,"  was his answer.  That's a neat
> response--"I made the mistakes, so you don't have to."--but it does
> infantilize today's kids in a way we wouldn't have stood for.  Why are we
> so comfortable making and enforcing rules when we were so noted for
> questioning them?
>
> Bob Connors
>
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Happy Thanksgiving to all of us, each in our own way. Enjoy the holiday--rest
and regenerate for the push to the end of the term.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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There are perfectly good schools--most of them elite--that do not have
firstyear writing requirements and some with no requirements, as Bob is
suggesting.  Most of these schools and their graduates are highly
regarded.  The students are treated in a more adult manner, meet with
advisors to map out their programs.
 
It's more than curious that we seem to think this might be all right for
young people going to elite schools (most of them with elite parents)
but not all right for the lesser institutions, particularly the ones
with working class students.  These students somehow don't be capable of
making their own choices (they just want to play volleyball).  Of course
we could argue that those "elite" students are more mature, more
intelligent then working class students, but . . .
 
Or should we argue that schools without requirements are shirking their
responsibilities?
 
It seems to me that no matter what, when you make requirements, you are,
as Bob says, infantilizing the students.  What gets curious here is that
we create more structured environments (with less choice--choice which
they are incapable of exercising wisely [emoticon for irony]) for the
predominantly working class students but create less structured
environments (more room for choice) for professional and managerial
class students.  Are we training them for the kind of jobs they will
get?
 
I think there is far more to our habit of requiring firstyear comp than
a simple belief that we have something important to teach them about
writing (which many of us then turn to: we have something important to
teach them about thinking critically).
 
Irv
--------------408DBC1B9BD47CEBC465C966
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
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Bah, humbug, I say (to get into the holiday spirit) to this post.  I
remember as a TA teaching the required (still required) fyc course at
Harvard (kinda elite and the source of the elective system with President
Eliot) under the enlightened direction of Harold C. Martin.  At one staff
meeting he chuckled, saying that Princeton was making comp elective.  "Ten
years ago," he said, "WE were making comp elective and Princeton was
making it required."  He went on to say that elective theory is fine but
in practice the faculty at schools such as Harvard and Princeton quickly
notice the degradation of student writing when comp becomes elective, and
then restore the requirement.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 26 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> There are perfectly good schools--most of them elite--that do not have
> firstyear writing requirements and some with no requirements, as Bob is
> suggesting.  Most of these schools and their graduates are highly
> regarded.  The students are treated in a more adult manner, meet with
> advisors to map out their programs.
>
> It's more than curious that we seem to think this might be all right for
> young people going to elite schools (most of them with elite parents)
> but not all right for the lesser institutions, particularly the ones
> with working class students.  These students somehow don't be capable of
> making their own choices (they just want to play volleyball).  Of course
> we could argue that those "elite" students are more mature, more
> intelligent then working class students, but . . .
>
> Or should we argue that schools without requirements are shirking their
> responsibilities?
>
> It seems to me that no matter what, when you make requirements, you are,
> as Bob says, infantilizing the students.  What gets curious here is that
> we create more structured environments (with less choice--choice which
> they are incapable of exercising wisely [emoticon for irony]) for the
> predominantly working class students but create less structured
> environments (more room for choice) for professional and managerial
> class students.  Are we training them for the kind of jobs they will
> get?
>
> I think there is far more to our habit of requiring firstyear comp than
> a simple belief that we have something important to teach them about
> writing (which many of us then turn to: we have something important to
> teach them about thinking critically).
>
> Irv
>
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Irv's class analysis is troubling and probably accurate to some degree. But
there are other types of analysis that cut across it. It is not necessarily
the case that all students at "elite" schools are wealthy. Most of these
schools work very hard at getting all kinds of diversity--including economic
diversity. My son's college prides itself on have a need-blind admission
policy. They admit the brightest students they can find and then figure out
ways to make the college affordable. Also, these small school, by virtue of
being small, may not require a comp course but they do require significant
writing in almost every course their students take. That's do-able when
classes are small. It is also not the case that all the students at community
colleges or big universities are from working class backgrounds. ASU has
reallylow tuition, but a surprising number of our students are quite
wealthy--and many of them started at the community colleges. I'll admit that
there is a tendency for students at elite colleges to be wealthier and for
students at public universities and community colleges to be less wealthy. At
the same time, there is also a tendency--by virtue of admissions policies--for
a higher proportion of students at elite schools to start off better equipped
with that set of academic skills they need to succeed in college--regardless
of economic status. It's just that the institutions that have to deal with the
greatest amount of diversity are the least able to deal with it
holistically--largely because of size.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'm thankful for the WPA list.  Among many other things.  Best wishes to all for
the holiday.
 
Karin
 
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Happy Thanksgiving to all of us, each in our own way. Enjoy the holiday--rest
> and regenerate for the push to the end of the term.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
 
--
 
Karin Evans, Ph.D.
Department of English     Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.    Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134       karine@elmhurst.edu
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David's Schwalm's point about relative wealth of students at private
colleges & state universities is well taken.  I read this fall an article
in the _Chronicle of Higher Ed_ that marks a shift in Minnesota, as well as
in other states:  on average, students at the University of Minnesota have
higher familial income than those at private colleges in Minnesota.  Why?
Perhaps because some well-to-do families prefer the bargains offered by
state universities.  So beware of generalizing about class & money when
talking of college enrollments.
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Your point then, Ed, is that schools like Smith that don't require firstyear
comp are not doing their job?
Irv
 
Edward White wrote:
 
> Bah, humbug, I say (to get into the holiday spirit) to this post.  I
> remember as a TA teaching the required (still required) fyc course at
> Harvard (kinda elite and the source of the elective system with President
> Eliot) under the enlightened direction of Harold C. Martin.  At one staff
> meeting he chuckled, saying that Princeton was making comp elective.  "Ten
> years ago," he said, "WE were making comp elective and Princeton was
> making it required."  He went on to say that elective theory is fine but
> in practice the faculty at schools such as Harvard and Princeton quickly
> notice the degradation of student writing when comp becomes elective, and
> then restore the requirement.  --Ed White
>
> On Wed, 26 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > There are perfectly good schools--most of them elite--that do not have
> > firstyear writing requirements and some with no requirements, as Bob is
> > suggesting.  Most of these schools and their graduates are highly
> > regarded.  The students are treated in a more adult manner, meet with
> > advisors to map out their programs.
> >
> > It's more than curious that we seem to think this might be all right for
> > young people going to elite schools (most of them with elite parents)
> > but not all right for the lesser institutions, particularly the ones
> > with working class students.  These students somehow don't be capable of
> > making their own choices (they just want to play volleyball).  Of course
> > we could argue that those "elite" students are more mature, more
> > intelligent then working class students, but . . .
> >
> > Or should we argue that schools without requirements are shirking their
> > responsibilities?
> >
> > It seems to me that no matter what, when you make requirements, you are,
> > as Bob says, infantilizing the students.  What gets curious here is that
> > we create more structured environments (with less choice--choice which
> > they are incapable of exercising wisely [emoticon for irony]) for the
> > predominantly working class students but create less structured
> > environments (more room for choice) for professional and managerial
> > class students.  Are we training them for the kind of jobs they will
> > get?
> >
> > I think there is far more to our habit of requiring firstyear comp than
> > a simple belief that we have something important to teach them about
> > writing (which many of us then turn to: we have something important to
> > teach them about thinking critically).
> >
> > Irv
> >
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
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Regarding David's reply:
 
Yes, I was thinking only of trends:  Smith--where my daughter went--WAS dominated
by students from wealthy homes.  There are of course exceptions.  My school IS
dominated by working class first generation students.
 
David says quite rightly that the admission requirements are what make the
difference in whether Smith students need writing less than UNO students.  One pt
here:  the admissions and academic records may not have as much to do with
intelligence and responsibility, etc., as it does with socioeconomic, gender, and
ethnic identiy.  My point was: if we can trust the Smith students to choose their
courses, why can't we trust the working class students?  The tendancy to have more
requirements in the "lower class" institutions is what I'm getting at.  That's
what's interesting--if it's so.  And I'll bet it is.  It certainly seemed that way
as we were looking for schools for my daughter.
 
She hated the writing class at Smith.  Dropped it after a week.  And steered clear
of all courses requiring a lot of writing.  She writes beautiful letters; hates
academic writing.  She graduated with a very high grade point in Botany and at the
moment is on a 12 hour trip on a dirt road into the rain forests of Surinam where
she is going to gather plant samples.  She loves this kind of life, and it seems
to me richer than I can imagine.  My point here is that she didn't need a lot of
instruction in academic writing to learn how to live a rich life.  I think we are
sometimes a little blind in our privileging of the academic discourse model.
 
Irv
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begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
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Bob, I agree that we must have choice, but I think you're drawing a false
dualism here of extremes: all choice or no choice;  I prefer to balance
that.  I insist that my son each vegatables, but not necessarily peas--he
likes carrots :)  I think we need to find a balance between required and
elective courses, and I agree that where to draw that line is an elusive
place.
 
Happy thanksgiving, all.
 
Julia
 
At 11:29 AM 11/25/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Carrie and Julia, in some of my more Weaverian moments I agree
>wholeheartedly with you, feeling our students to be numbed and bleary
>consumers of a menu of courses "caring nothing for the greatest good, but
>seeking to entrap ignorance with the bait of the pleasure of the moment,"
>as Socrates sez to Gorgias.  How can an 18-year-old possibly know what's
>really going to be good for her soul?  How can we abrogate our
>responsibility to create a structure for education that will really mark
>out a path for that soul's good?
>
>But that way lies a wholesale critique of the elective system in colleges
>and universities.  If we can tell students they are not smart or mature
>enough to know they need one course, how can we coherently draw the line
>between that one course we know they must be made to take and other
>courses?  Why not a required course in citizenship?  In history of
>religions?  In multiculturalism?  In women's history?  In philosophy?  Why
>not, in fact, do away with the elective system entirely in favor of a
>major-based curriculum as tightly structured for English or history as
>engineering curricula are for those majors.  (M.E. here, I believe, allows
>one elective course in four years.)
>
>Attractive though this idea sometimes seems to me, I'm not quite so old
>yet that I forget how I would have hated it as a college student.  As I've
>said before, we have a generational history of having demanded lots of
>freedom for ourselves--freedom to make our own mistakes, very often--but
>we seem quite comfortable reintroducing in loco parentis for this
>generation of college students.  We wanted the power to make our own
>world then, and now we seem to want the power to make others' worlds.
>
>I asked a friend the other day what, given his lurid sixties drug history,
>he planned to do about talking with his young daughter when she asked him
>about acid and his life.  "Lie,"  was his answer.  That's a neat
>response--"I made the mistakes, so you don't have to."--but it does
>infantilize today's kids in a way we wouldn't have stood for.  Why are we
>so comfortable making and enforcing rules when we were so noted for
>questioning them?
>
>Bob Connors
>
*************************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
(501)569-3316
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Irv, have you read Barbara Eirenreich's Fear of Falling? Her class analysis
combined with the "hidden agenda" gives an affirmative answer to your
question. All our students are learning to labor. I had an f-y student once
when I was at Texas who was doing a paper on bilingualism in schools (he
was the child of very upwardly mobile Hispanic parents and disapproved) and
found an article about an Anglo 1st grade teacher who made the little Anglo
boys the  "captains" of the teams that took care of attendance and other
classroom chores. My student was shocked, appalled that the racism his
parents' education and money had protected him from really did exist right
there in the Lone Star state. I was appalled but not shocked.  So of course
we should not be surprised to learn that elitist schools give more freedom
than schools for the ordinary middle class.  --Beth
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Actually, it might be very interesting to look at who gets electives and who
doesn't--on different scales. It is probably true, generally, that working
class kids get fewer choices--in life, in school, wherever. In this sense,
education preserves class distinctions rather than blurring them. Sometimes,
probably, on a large scale. On a smaller scale, within the university, we find
don students in Engineering, Nursing, Architecture, and Music have very few
electives. What are we to make of this? These are some of our strongest
students.
 
I think we need to examine very carefully the implication that the higher ed
accessible to working class folks is highly structured on purpose 1) because
we don't think they can make good choices or 2) because we want to keep them
working class. Structure and rigidity in education are often an unfortunate
by-product of cost-effectiveness and efficiency in large modestly funded
institutions. Idon't know if Vassar thought my son was especially capable of
making good choices, but they charged me enough to pay advisors and faculty to
"advise" him as to what to take, to help him make the right choices. A
university with 40,000 students who pay about $1000 a semester cannot afford
"persuasion," so we make "rules"--which are cheap. Give me $30,000 per student
at ASU, and I'll eliminate requirements there too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Scrooge weighs in on David, in the holiday spirit:
 
> It is not necessarily
>the case that all students at "elite" schools are wealthy.
 
No, not ALL of the students are wealthy.  Just nearly all of them.  Mean
family income of Ivy students:  $125,000 (source:  NY Times).  Obviously it
helps to gain admission to the elites if one, say, plays a musical
instrument--which selects of course for the well to do (to pick one
example).
 
>Most of these
>schools work very hard at getting all kinds of diversity--including economic
>diversity. My son's college prides itself on have a need-blind admission
>policy.
 
The parents of student A make $500,000.  The parents of student B make
$25,000.  Student A and student B are identical in every respect.  Which
student do you think stands the better chance of being admitted?  (If
schools were TRULY need blind, they would NOT have parents' confidential
financial statements sent to their universities, aong with other admission
materials.)
 
>They admit the brightest students they can find and then figure out
>ways to make the college affordable.
 
Isn't it pretty to think so.  Of course this is true if the student is a
superstar; but if the student is on the borderline, he or she has little
chance against the wealthy student.
 
It is also not the case that all the students at community
>colleges or big universities are from working class backgrounds. ASU has
>reallylow tuition, but a surprising number of our students are quite
>wealthy--and many of them started at the community colleges.
 
Absolutely true.  State appropriations to Penn State and similar
institutions amounts to taxing the poor to pay for lower tuition for the
wealthy.  At least elite institutions' variable tuition rates are honest.
 
Eat turkey.
 
Jack Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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Cratchet replies:
 
1. Mean income is not as revealing of the true situtation at small colleges as
median income or income distribution. I was in an econ class at Carleton
upteen years ago where the prof demonstrated that fact nicely by talking about
the income distribtions of parents in our class. The mean was over $100K, but
there were two humongo outliers who skewed the average big time. But--yes, the
students at elite colleges are more likely to have more money that those at an
urban public university.
 
2. Some elite schools actually have need blind admissions, and it is a
struggle to maintain that policy. In order to do it, private school must have
substant ial endowments--in this case a tax on the rich to subsidize the less
well off (although not equivalent to the welfare for the rich represented by
low-tuition low financial aid publics. In any case, the struggle to achieve
economic diversity and yet manage to stay afloat is a source of real angst at
small colleges.
  It is not an easy decision at all. For guilt, you can't beat academics. Any
elite college folks want to join in?
 
Eat turkey with a side of guilt.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Irv, I think David has answered this objection in a number of ways in his
recent posts.  I know nothing about Smith's program, but I don't doubt
that the institution has some way of meeting its responsibilities in
relation to student literacy.  With David, I would agree that fyc is not
the only way to do this, merely the most efficient way for most colleges
and universities. Our real difference is that I have no trouble with us
setting requirements as long as they are appropriate and reasonable. My
experience of the world is that it is filled with requirements of all
sorts, usually much more severe and inflexible than academic requirements.
To imagine that college should be a world without requirements or that by
imposing a very few we are "infantilizing students" is to see the world
very differently than I do.  --Ed White
 
 
On Wed, 26 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> Your point then, Ed, is that schools like Smith that don't require firstyear
> comp are not doing their job?
> Irv
>
> Edward White wrote:
>
> > Bah, humbug, I say (to get into the holiday spirit) to this post.  I
> > remember as a TA teaching the required (still required) fyc course at
> > Harvard (kinda elite and the source of the elective system with President
> > Eliot) under the enlightened direction of Harold C. Martin.  At one staff
> > meeting he chuckled, saying that Princeton was making comp elective.  "Ten
> > years ago," he said, "WE were making comp elective and Princeton was
> > making it required."  He went on to say that elective theory is fine but
> > in practice the faculty at schools such as Harvard and Princeton quickly
> > notice the degradation of student writing when comp becomes elective, and
> > then restore the requirement.  --Ed White
> >
> > On Wed, 26 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
> >
> > > There are perfectly good schools--most of them elite--that do not have
> > > firstyear writing requirements and some with no requirements, as Bob is
> > > suggesting.  Most of these schools and their graduates are highly
> > > regarded.  The students are treated in a more adult manner, meet with
> > > advisors to map out their programs.
> > >
> > > It's more than curious that we seem to think this might be all right for
> > > young people going to elite schools (most of them with elite parents)
> > > but not all right for the lesser institutions, particularly the ones
> > > with working class students.  These students somehow don't be capable of
> > > making their own choices (they just want to play volleyball).  Of course
> > > we could argue that those "elite" students are more mature, more
> > > intelligent then working class students, but . . .
> > >
> > > Or should we argue that schools without requirements are shirking their
> > > responsibilities?
> > >
> > > It seems to me that no matter what, when you make requirements, you are,
> > > as Bob says, infantilizing the students.  What gets curious here is that
> > > we create more structured environments (with less choice--choice which
> > > they are incapable of exercising wisely [emoticon for irony]) for the
> > > predominantly working class students but create less structured
> > > environments (more room for choice) for professional and managerial
> > > class students.  Are we training them for the kind of jobs they will
> > > get?
> > >
> > > I think there is far more to our habit of requiring firstyear comp than
> > > a simple belief that we have something important to teach them about
> > > writing (which many of us then turn to: we have something important to
> > > teach them about thinking critically).
> > >
> > > Irv
> > >
>
>
>
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Jack,
 
This case is an excellent example of when the median is a better statistic
than a mean (average).  The lower limit to family income at Ivy schools may
be about $5,000-$10,000; the upper limit is probably several millions.  Two
percent of the students having family incomes of over $2,000,000, for
example, could possibly raise the average by $30-40K.
 
What I want to know (and I do not have the answer) is what is the median
family income at Ivy League schools.  My guess is that it is significantly
lower than $125,000.
 
Mathematically yours,
 
Les Perelman
 
At 07:42 PM 11/26/97 -0400, you wrote:
>Scrooge weighs in on David, in the holiday spirit:
>
>> It is not necessarily
>>the case that all students at "elite" schools are wealthy.
>
>No, not ALL of the students are wealthy.  Just nearly all of them.  Mean
>family income of Ivy students:  $125,000 (source:  NY Times).  Obviously it
>helps to gain admission to the elites if one, say, plays a musical
>instrument--which selects of course for the well to do (to pick one
>example).
>
>>Most of these
>>schools work very hard at getting all kinds of diversity--including economic
>>diversity. My son's college prides itself on have a need-blind admission
>>policy.
>
>The parents of student A make $500,000.  The parents of student B make
>$25,000.  Student A and student B are identical in every respect.  Which
>student do you think stands the better chance of being admitted?  (If
>schools were TRULY need blind, they would NOT have parents' confidential
>financial statements sent to their universities, aong with other admission
>materials.)
>
>>They admit the brightest students they can find and then figure out
>>ways to make the college affordable.
>
>Isn't it pretty to think so.  Of course this is true if the student is a
>superstar; but if the student is on the borderline, he or she has little
>chance against the wealthy student.
>
>It is also not the case that all the students at community
>>colleges or big universities are from working class backgrounds. ASU has
>>reallylow tuition, but a surprising number of our students are quite
>>wealthy--and many of them started at the community colleges.
>
>Absolutely true.  State appropriations to Penn State and similar
>institutions amounts to taxing the poor to pay for lower tuition for the
>wealthy.  At least elite institutions' variable tuition rates are honest.
>
>Eat turkey.
>
>Jack Selzer
>
>jls25@psu.edu
>Jack Selzer, Professor of English
>Department of English
>Penn State University
>University Park, PA  16802
>Phone:  814-865-0251
>fax:  814-863-7285
>
Leslie C. Perelman
Associate Dean, Undergraduate Academic Affairs
Director of the Writing Requirement
Co-Director, The Writing Initiative
Room 20B-140
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
18 Vassar St.
Cambridge, MA 02139
 
Phone:  (617) 253-3039
FAX:    (617) 253-0055
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This former "elite" is going to weigh in.  Make that, this former elite
who was one of the 1/3 of the campus on financial aid.
 
When I was a student at Williams College, the notion of whether or not to
require comp was not an issue because first-year writing did not exist.
English 101 was an introduction to literature.  The only writing-centered
course was Williams' version of basic writing, which I was not at-risk
enough to get into.  As far as I can tell from recent materials, there
still is no first-year writing class per se.  I would guess that is the
case at Smith, and a number of the other elites in that neighborhood.
 
Now, to respond to what Edward White wrote:
 
>  I know nothing about Smith's program, but I don't doubt
> that the institution has some way of meeting its responsibilities in
> relation to student literacy.
 
It was handled at Williams in a number of ways, none of which were
satisfactory in my view (despite the excellent education I got there in
myriad other ways).
 
1.  The application essay generally showed proficiency.  This led, in
part, to the idea that students who get *into* such a school don't need
writing instruction ... a rather elitist and problematic view which
assumes that writing instruction is automatically remedial in nature.
 
2.  Many courses across the curriculum were writing-intensive, whether or
not they were ever labelled as such.  Several encouraged feedback and
revision, a few encouraged collaboration.  This was good, but certainly
not enough.
 
3.  During the time I was there (the early 1980s), a peer tutoring service
began in the library.
 
4.  At-risk students could take a basic course.  Through the years I've
noticed more sections of that course being offered (and I've noticed it's
taught by a lecturer, most often with only a B.A. in lit).
 
5.  Gee, isn't writing about literature the same thing as first-year
writing?  Most students take English 101 at some point, even though it is
not required.  I've often thought those same students would still take
ENGL 101 if it were a different kind of writing class.  I didn't know
there were other options until well after I graduated from college.
 
So, I just want to caution against looking toward the *lack* of a
requirement at elite liberal arts colleges with too much enthusiasm.  In
my case, the lack of a requirement was obscured by the lack of an *option*
to take *any* kind of a writing class.  Too often, I fear they may go
hand-in-hand.
 
Libby
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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>What I want to know (and I do not have the answer) is what is the median
>family income at Ivy League schools.  My guess is that it is significantly
>lower than $125,000.
 
Did I say mean?  I meant to say median, not mean.  Les is right that
averages mean little on something like this.  As I recall, the article
claimed that median income of Ivy families was $125,000.  To be honest, it
wouldn't surprise me a bit.
 
JS
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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my math is out of whack.  this does surprise me.  This means that the
lowest income might be 40,000 (very low for this kind of tuition); then
the highest is 210,000?  this REALLY surprises me.  either that, I don't
have a good idea of what median means.
 
david talked about needs blind and maybe someone else talked about how
schools make up for low income families and so on.  Well, maybe here and
there--but I can assure you, not always.  The bite can be pretty serious
for families w/ incomes of around 50,000 (try 20,000 a year).
 
irv
 
Jack Selzer wrote:
>
> >What I want to know (and I do not have the answer) is what is the median
> >family income at Ivy League schools.  My guess is that it is significantly
> >lower than $125,000.
>
> Did I say mean?  I meant to say median, not mean.  Les is right that
> averages mean little on something like this.  As I recall, the article
> claimed that median income of Ivy families was $125,000.  To be honest, it
> wouldn't surprise me a bit.
>
> JS
>
> jls25@psu.edu
> Jack Selzer, Professor of English
> Department of English
> Penn State University
> University Park, PA  16802
> Phone:  814-865-0251
> fax:  814-863-7285
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there are other factors at work here, too.  how many parents making
25000 do you think encourage their children to apply to Amherst?
irv
 
>The parents of student A make $500,000.  The parents of student B make
>$25,000.  Student A and student B are identical in every respect.  Which
>student do you think stands the better chance of being admitted?  (If
>schools were TRULY need blind, they would NOT have parents' confidential
>financial statements sent to their universities, aong with other admission
>materials.)
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Ed:
I have no problems w/ requirements.  I happily work in a world w/
requirements--many of which are vestigial.  With you, I like to make
sure that our requirements in some way make sense--will always move our
students forward.  What I was objecting to was the tendancy to consider
students as too immature to make their own choices.  The more one does
this, the more one treats them as children (or to turn the class corner,
as members of the lower classes.  This latter mindset of the upper
classes to the lower classes is too historical to even bear mentioning).
My further point was that "lower-class" institutions _tend_ to require
more (treat as children) than upper-class institutions.  One has to see
these descriptors of institutions on a scale.
 
To answer another point of david's:  I'm not charging intentionality on
the part of dominant elites--if there is more than just a curious
relationship here.  I don't imagine social groups as having
intentions--simply because groups like "dominant elites" or "the left"
have no objective existence.  But I do imagine that social structures
act _as if_ they had intentions: a culture that in Durkheim's sense acts
like an organism with structures that work to perpetuate the culture.
 
I think firstyear comp (and other requirements) could have political
functions.  It is possible.
irv
 
 
 
Ed wrote:
Our real difference is that I have no trouble with us
> setting requirements as long as they are appropriate and reasonable. My
> experience of the world is that it is filled with requirements of all
> sorts, usually much more severe and inflexible than academic requirements.
> To imagine that college should be a world without requirements or that by
> imposing a very few we are "infantilizing students" is to see the world
> very differently than I do.  --Ed White
>
> On Wed, 26 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > Your point then, Ed, is that schools like Smith that don't require firstyear
> > comp are not doing their job?
> > Irv
> >
> > Edward White wrote:
> >
> > > Bah, humbug, I say (to get into the holiday spirit) to this post.  I
> > > remember as a TA teaching the required (still required) fyc course at
> > > Harvard (kinda elite and the source of the elective system with President
> > > Eliot) under the enlightened direction of Harold C. Martin.  At one staff
> > > meeting he chuckled, saying that Princeton was making comp elective.  "Ten
> > > years ago," he said, "WE were making comp elective and Princeton was
> > > making it required."  He went on to say that elective theory is fine but
> > > in practice the faculty at schools such as Harvard and Princeton quickly
> > > notice the degradation of student writing when comp becomes elective, and
> > > then restore the requirement.  --Ed White
> > >
> > > On Wed, 26 Nov 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
> > >
> > > > There are perfectly good schools--most of them elite--that do not have
> > > > firstyear writing requirements and some with no requirements, as Bob is
> > > > suggesting.  Most of these schools and their graduates are highly
> > > > regarded.  The students are treated in a more adult manner, meet with
> > > > advisors to map out their programs.
> > > >
> > > > It's more than curious that we seem to think this might be all right for
> > > > young people going to elite schools (most of them with elite parents)
> > > > but not all right for the lesser institutions, particularly the ones
> > > > with working class students.  These students somehow don't be capable of
> > > > making their own choices (they just want to play volleyball).  Of course
> > > > we could argue that those "elite" students are more mature, more
> > > > intelligent then working class students, but . . .
> > > >
> > > > Or should we argue that schools without requirements are shirking their
> > > > responsibilities?
> > > >
> > > > It seems to me that no matter what, when you make requirements, you are,
> > > > as Bob says, infantilizing the students.  What gets curious here is that
> > > > we create more structured environments (with less choice--choice which
> > > > they are incapable of exercising wisely [emoticon for irony]) for the
> > > > predominantly working class students but create less structured
> > > > environments (more room for choice) for professional and managerial
> > > > class students.  Are we training them for the kind of jobs they will
> > > > get?
> > > >
> > > > I think there is far more to our habit of requiring firstyear comp than
> > > > a simple belief that we have something important to teach them about
> > > > writing (which many of us then turn to: we have something important to
> > > > teach them about thinking critically).
> > > >
> > > > Irv
> > > >
> >
> >
> >
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I thought this thread was completely dead; but I guess it was only mostly dead.
 
Elective composition does not mean no composition.  Departments would still
want us to offer things that they could require in their programs.  We could
still give 'em a good WAC.  For exactly the reason that others _will_
notice, electivism is not suicide.  It's more like leaving the pupa, or
refusing to crawl.  A department that returned to mandatory composition
after having a chance to establish elective composition might make for a
very interesting case study in the institutional dynamics surrounding
writing programs.  My wager would be that interests other than those of
students or composition teachers were most influential.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
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